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PREFACE 



Julius GffiBar and liord Maoaala; have been 
much abased writers. They did not mean to 
write immortal works, least of all did they mean 
to write immortal ezercisee for the Bchool-room. 
Bnt when a man writes — ^just as he would fight, 
on the field of battle or in the political m-ena — 
with what Quintilian describee as "force, point, 
and vehemence of style," he must ezpect the 
echool-boy to devotir his pages. This is right, — 
this is not abuse; the abuse is done when live 
literature is transformed isto dead rhetoric, a 
thing for endless exercises in etymologies and con- 
structions, until the very name of the author 
becomes odions. Perhaps it is late for this com- 
plaint ; we flatter ourselves that we are coming to 
reason and balance in our methods. Ceitiunly I 
shonld not try to discourage study, and liberal 
study, of the mechanics of composition. And 
there is no better medium for such study than 
Macaulay'a Essays. But I trust that every teacher 
to whom the duty of conducting such study falls 
will not at the same time forget that literature is 
an art which touches life very closely, and has its 
springs far back in the human spirit. 
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8 PEEFACB 

With the hope of enoouraj^ug this attitude I 
haTo Tentured to asBttme the reeponsibilit; of 
setting a£oat one mare annotated text of Macan- 
lay. Realizing that, in deling with the work of 
a writer whose afSliatione with literatnre are 
chiefly formal (Introdnotion, 19), there is no 
escape from considerationB of style, I have frankly 
put the matter foremost. But I have tried to 
take a broad view of its significance, and in partic- 
nlar I have tried to do Macaulay jnstice. Alto- 
gether too many pupils have carried away from the 
study of him the narrow idea that his great 
achievement consisted in using one or two very 
patent {but, if they only knew it, very petty) rhetor- 
ical devices. It has been the primary aim of my 
Introduction to set these matters in their right 
perspective. I haye not ontlined specific methods 
of stndy, which are to be found everywhere by 
those who value them, but both Introduction and 
Notes contain many snggeetiom. It eeems better 
to stop at thu. Even the few illustrations I have 
used have been preferably drawn from eesaya not 
here printed. Ko editor should wish to take from 
teacher or pupil the profit of investigation or the 
Btimulns of discovery. 

There is another matter in which I should like 
to counsel vigilance, and that is the habit of 
requiring pupils to trace sllnsions, quotations, etc. 
The practice has been much abused, and a warning 
seems especially necessary in the study of a writer 
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PEEFACB 9 

like Macatilay, who crowds his pages with instancee 
and illuBtrfttioDS. It is profitable to follow bim ia 
the process of bringing together a dozen things to 
enforce hia point, bat it is not profitable to reverse 
the process and allow onrselves to be led away from 
the subject in hand into a multitude of unrelated 
matters. Such practices are ruinous to the intel- 
lect. We must concentrate attention, not dissi- 
pate it. Only when we fail to catch the fall 
significance of an allusion, should we look it up. 
Then we must see to it that we bring back from 
om- research just what occasioned the allusion, just 
what bears on the immediate passage. Other facta 
will be picked up by the way and may come ose- 
fal in good time, bat for the purpose of our pree- 
eot study we should insist on the vital relation of 
every fact contributed. 

So earnest am I npon this point that I must 
illustrate. At one place Macaalay writes: "Do 
we believe that Erasmus and Fracastorius wrote 
Latin as well as Dr. fiobertson and Sir Walter 
Scott wrote English? And are there not in the 
Dissertation on India, the last of Dr. Robertson's 
works, in Waverley, in Marmion, Scotticisms at 
which a London apprentice would laugh?" Why 
should we be told (to pick out one of these half- 
dozen allusions) that Dr. Bobertson's first name was 
William, that he lived from 1721 to 1793, and 
that he wrote such and such books? With all 
respect for the memory of Dr. Robertson, I submit 
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10 PREFACE 

tliat this is not the plac« to learn about him and 
hia hiatoriee. Macaalay's aUnsion to him is not 
explained in the least by giving his date. Yet 
there is something here to interpret, simple though 
it be. Let as pat questions until we ore snre that 
the papil understands that Dr. Bobertson, being a 
Scot, conld not write wholly idiomatio English — 
English, say, of the London type — and that this is 
one illustration of the general tmth that a man 
can write with purity only in his native tongue. 
It is such exercises in interpretation that I should 
like to see substituted for the disastrous game of 
hunting allusions. 

I cannot flatter myself that I have achieved con- 
sistency in my own notes and glossary. To recur 
to the illustration above, I have omitted the name 
of Dr. Robertson, because Macaulay seems to t^ 
us enough about him, while I have added a few 
words about Fracastorins in order that he may he 
to the reader something more than a name. But 
I cannot help suspecting that It is a waste of 
energy for any one to try to im^ess even this name 
on bis mind, and I should be quite satisfied that a 
pupil of mine should never look it up, provided 
he had alertness enongb to see that Fracastorins 
wrote in Latin though he was not a Boman, and 
discrimination enough to feel that there are other 
allusions of an entirely different character which 
must be looked up. 

The glossary aims to inclnde only names and 
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PREFACE tl 

terma not familiar or easily found (provided they 
need explaining), and also names which, though 
easily found, c^l for some special comment. In 
general, when allusions are self-explaining, we 
shoald rest content with onr text. In the first 
paragraph of the essay on Milton, for example, 
one Mr. Lemon is mentioned. Doubtless the 
Dictionary of National Biography would tell us 
something more about him, but Macaulay tells ua 
all we need to know. Again, there is a reference 
to a f^ry story told by Axiosto. But all the necee- 
sary details are given and it will be idle to hunt 
the story up in order to cite chapter and verse for 
it, though of course if one wants to read Ariosto, 
let him do so by all means — that is a different 
thing. On the other band, an allusion to the lion 
in a certain fable is not made so cle^, because 
Macaolay takes it for granted that we know the 
fable. If we do not, we must look it up. So, 
also, with such phrases as "the Ciceronian gloss," 
"the doubts of the Academy," "the pride of the 
Portico." I could have wished to insert into 
the glossary nothing which an intelligent pupil 
could find for himself, though here an editor 
must sin a little in excess for the sake of schools 
and homes not well equipped with libraries. I 
have tried to decide each case npon its merits in 
the interest of genuine education, and only those 
who have attempted a similar task wUl understand 
its difSculties. 
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13 PEBFACB 

The text adopted is that of Lad; TreTelym's 
edition, with very slight changes in spelling, punc- 
tnation, and capitals. A. G. TS. 

Stanford UaiTem^, May, 1899. 
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rNTEODUCnON 



When, in 1825, Francis Jeffrey, Editor of the 
Edinburgh Review, leu-ching for "aome clerer 
1 auomur'* Ad- y*"'^^ "^"^ ^^"^ would Writ* for 
▼entiD ttieEdin- iiB,"laid hts hands upon ThomaB 
"^^ "*""*■ Babington Macaclay, he did not 
know that he was marking a red-letter day in the 
calendar of English jonrnaliBm. Through the two 
decades and more of its existence, the Review had 
gone on serving its patrons with the respectable 
dnlneas of Lord Brougham and the respectable 
Tivacity of its editor, (ind the patrons had appiu*- 
ently dreamed of nothing better until the 
momentous August when the young Fellow of 
Trinity, not yet twenty-fiTe, flashed upon its pagee 
with bis essay on Milton. And for the next two 
decades the essays that followed from the same pen 
became so far the mainstay of the magazine that 
booksellers declared it "sold, or did not sell, 
according as there were, or were not, articles by 
Mr. Macaulay." Yet Jeffrey was not withont 
some inkling of the significance of the event, for 
upon receipt of the first manuscript he wrote to its 
author the words so often quoted; "The more I 
think, the lees I can conceive where yon picked 
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16 MACAULAT'S ESSAYS 

up that style." Thus early vea the finger of 
criticiBm pointed toward the one thing that has 
always been most conspicnously aasociated with 
Macanlay'B name. 

English prose, at this date, was still clinging to 

the traditions of its measared eighteenth-century 

statelinees. But the life had 

R. BSaet ftn Prose. ..■,:,,. 

ne^Iy gone out of it, and the 
formalism which sat so elegantly upon Addison 
and not uneasily upon Johnson had stiffened into 
pedantry, scarcely relieved by the awkward 
attempts of the younger journalists to give it spirit 
and freedom. It was this langoiahing prose which 
Macaulay, perhaps more than any other one writer, 
deservea the credit of rejuvenating with that 
wonderful something which Jeffrey was pleased 
to call "style, " Macaulay himself would certainly 
have deprecated the association of his fame with a 
mere synonym for rhetoric, and we should be 
wronging him if we did not hasten to add that 
style, rightly understood, is a very large and 
significant thing, comprehending, indeed, a man's 
whole intellectual and emotional attitude toward 
those phases of life with which he comes into con- 
tact. It is the man's manner of reacting upon the 
world, his manner of expressing himself to the 
world; and the world has little beyond the man- 
ner of a man's expression by which to judge of the 
man himself. But a good style, even in its nar- 
row sense of a good command of language, of a 
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INTRODUCTION 17 

masterly and individual manner of presenting 
thouglit, is jet no mean accomplishment, and if 
Macanlay had done nothing else than revivify 
English prose, which is, just possibly, his most 
enduring achievement, he wonid have little reason 
to complain. What he accomplished in this 
direction and how, it is our chief purpose here to 
explain. In the meantime ve shall do well to 
glance at his other achievements and take some 
note of his equipment. 

Praed has left this description of him: "There 

came np a short, manly figure, marvelously upright, 

with a bad neckcloth, and one 

3. The Blui. . 

hand in his waistcoat-pocket." 
We read here, easily enough, brnsqnenesB, pre- 
cision without fastidiousness, and self-confidence. 
These are all prominent traits of the man, and 
they all show in bis work. Add kindness and 
moral rectitnde, which scarcely show there, and 
homor, which shows only in a somewhat unpleasant 
light, and yon have a fair portrait. Now these are 
manifestly the attributes of a man who knows 
what worldly comfort and physical well-being are, 
a man of good digestive and assimilative powers, 
well-fed, incapable of worry, bom to succeed. 

In truth, Macaulay was a man of remarkable 
vitality and energy, and though he died too early 
— at the beginning of his sixtieth year — he began 
his WOTk young and continued it with almost 
unabated vigor to the end. But his "work" (as 
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18 MACAULAY'S ESSAYS 

we are in the habit of naming that which a man 
leavea behind bim), TolaminouB aB it is, represents 
only one side of his activity. There was the 
early-aesnmed burden of repairing his father's 
broken fortunes, and providing for the family of 
younger brotherB and sisters. The burden, it is 
true, was assumed with characteristic cheerfulness 
— it could not destroy for him the worldly comfort 
we hare spoken of — but it entailed heavy responsi- 
bilitiee for a young man. It forced him to seek 
salaried positions, snoh as the post of commifisioner 
of bankruptcy, when he might have been more 
congeni^ly employed. Then there were the many 
years spent in the service of the government as a 
Whig member of the House of Commons and as 
Cabinet Minister during the exciting period of the 
Reform Bill and the Anti-Corn-Iiaw Leagne, with 
all that such service involved — study of politics, 
canvassing, countless dinners, public and private, 
speech-making in Parliament and out, reading and 
making reports, endless committee meetings, end- 
less sessions. There were the three years and a 
half spent in India, drafting a penal code. And 
there was, first and last, the acquisition of the 
knowledge that made possible this varied activity, 
— the years at the University, the study of law and 
jurisprudence, the reading, not of books, but of 
entire national literatures, the ransacking of 
libraries and the laborious deciphering of hundreds 
of mannscripts in the course of historical 
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INTRODUCnON 19 

reeearch. Perhaps we fall into Maoaulay'a trick 
of exaggeration, bnt it is not eaay to exaggerate the 
mental feats of a tmui who could carry in Mb 
memory works like Paradise Lost and Pilgrim's 
Progress and who was able to put it on record 
that in thirteen months he had read thirty daa- 
Bical authors, most of them entire and many of 
them twice, and among them such volnminons 
writers as Euripides, Herodotus, Plato, Plutarch, 
Livy, and Cicero. Nor was the claasical literature 
a special field; Italian, Spanish, French, and the 
wilderneesee of the English drama and the Eng- 
lish novel (not excluding the "trashy") were all 
explored. We may well be astounded that the 
man who could do all these things in a lifetime 
of moderate compass, and who was besides such a 
tireless pedesirian that he was "forever on his feet 
indoors aa well as ont," could find time to produce 
so much literature of his own. 

That literature — so to style the body of work 
which has survived him— divides itself into at least 
five divisions. There are, first, 
the Essays, which he produced 
at intervals all through life. There are the 
Speeches which were delivered on the floor of 
Parliament between his first election in 1830 and 
his last in 1853, and which rank very high in that 
grade of oratory which is just below the highest. 
There is the Indian Penal Code, not altogether his 
own work and not literatmre of course, yet praised 
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20 MACAULAY'S ESSAYS 

by Justice Stephen ae one of the moet remarksble 
and satisfactory inBtruments of its kiod ever 
drafted. There are the Poems, published in 
]84:2, adding little to his fame and not a great 
deal to Bnglish literature, yet very respectable 
acliievementE in the field of the modem romantic 
ballad. Finally, there is the unfinished History of 
England from the Accession of James the Second, 
his last, his most ambitious, and probably, all 
things considered, his meet successful work. 

The History and Essays comprise virtually all of 
this product that the present generation cares to 
B. Hiatorr of read. Upon the History, indeed, 
Eagiuid. Macanlay staked his cltdm. to 
future remembrance, regarding it as the great work 
of his life. He was exceptionally well equipped 
for the imdertaking. He had such a grasp of uni- 
versal history as few men have been able to secure, 
and a detailed knowledge of the period of English 
history under contemplation equalled by none. 
But he delayed the undertaking too long, and he 
allowed his time and energy to be dissipated in 
obedience to party calls. Death overtook him in 
the midst of hie labors. Even thus, it is clear 
that he underestimated the magnitude of the task 
he had set himself. For he proposed to cover a 
period of nearly a century and a half; the four 
volumes and a fraction which he completed actnidly 
cover about fifteen years. His plan involved too 
much detail. It has been called pictorial history 
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writing, and aoch it wae. History was to be ae 
vital and ae hntnan as romance. It was to be in 
every sense a restoration of the life of the past. 
Macaulay surely succeeded in this aim, as his 
fascinating third chapter will always testify ; 
whether the aim were a laudable one, we cannot 
stop here to discuss. Historians will continue to 
point out the defects of the work, its diffusenees, 
its unphilosophical character, perhaps its partisan 
spirit. But it remains a magnificent fragment, and 
it will be read by thousands who could never be 
persuaded to look into dryer though possibly 
sounder works. Indeed, there is no higher tribute 
to its greatness than the objection that has some- 
times been brought against it, namely, that it 
treats a comparatively unimportant era of Eng- 
land's history with bucL fulness and brilliance, and 
has attracted to it so many readers, that the other 
eras are thrown sadly out of perspective. 

But Macaulay's name is popularly associated 
with that body of Essays which in bulk alone 
(always excepting Sainte- 
Beuve's) are scarcely exceeded 
by the product of any other essay-writer in an 
essay-writing age. And the popular judgment 
which has insisted upon holding to this sup- 
posedly ephemeral work is not far wrong. With 
all their faults upon them, until we have something 
better in kind to replace them, we cannot consent 
to let them go. In one sense, their range is not 
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22 HACAULAY'S ESSAYS 

wide, for they fall naturally into bnt two diraiona, 
the historical and the critical. To theee Mr. 
Morifion would add a third, the controverBial, 
comprising the four essays on Mill, Sadler, 
Sonthey , and Gladstone ; bat these are comparatiyely 
unimportant. In another sense, howerer, their 
range is very wide. For each one gath^^ about a 
central subject a masB of details that in the hands 
of any other writer wonld be bewildering, while 
the total knowledge that supports the bare arrays 
of fact and perpetn^ press of allusions betrays a 
scope that, to the ordinary mind, is quite beyond 
comprehension. 

And the more remarkable must this work appear 
when we consider the manner of ita production. 
Most of the essays were published anonymously in 
the Edinburgh Seview, a few early ones in 
Knight's Quarterly Magatine, five (those on 
Atterbury, Banyan, Goldsmith, Johnson, and 
Pitt), written late in life, in the Encyclopadia 
Britannica. The writing of them was always an 
aTocation with Macaulay, nerer a vocation. Those 
produced during his parliamentary life were usually 
written in the hoars between early rising and 
breakfast. Some were composed at a distance 
from his books. He scarcely dreamed of their 
living b^ond the quarter of their publication, cer- 
tmnly not beyond the generation for whose enter- 
tainment they were written with a!i the devices to 
catch applanse and all the disregard of permanent 
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merit which writing for such a pnrpoBe invites. 
He coald scarcely be indaced, even after they were 
pirated and republished in America, to reisane 
them in a collected edition, with his revision and 
under his name. Theee facte should be remem- 
bered in mitigation of the severe criticism to which 
they are sometimes subjected. 

Between the historical and the critical eeaays we 
are not called upon to decide, though the decision 
IB by no means difficult. Macaulay was essentially 
a historian, a story-teller, and the historical essay, 
or abort monograph on the events of a single period 
that usually group themselTee about some great 
statesman or soldier, be made peculiarly his own. 
He did not invent it, as Mr. Morison points out, 
bat be expanded and improved it until he "left it 
complete and a thing of power." Folly a score of 
bis eesays — more than half the total number — are 
of this description, the most and the beet of them 
dealing with English history. Chief among them 
are the essays on Hallam, Temple, the Pitta, Clive, 
and Warren Hastings. The critical essays — upon 
Johnson, Addison, Bunyan, and other men of 
letters — are in every way as admirable reading as 
the historical. Tbey must take a lower rank only 
because MacauUy lacked some of the prime 
requisites of a successful critic — broad and deep 
sympathies, refined tastes, and nice perception of 
the more delicate tints and shadings that count for 
almost everything in a work of high art. His 
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24 HACATJLAY'S ESSAYS 

critical jndgmentB are likely to be blunt, poBitire, 
and superficial. But they are neyer actually shal- 
low and rarely without a modicnm of truth. And 
they are never uninterestiiig. For, trne to his 
narrative instinct, he always interweavea biog- 
raphy. And beaideB, the essays have the same 
rhetorical qualities that mark with distinctioa 
all the prose he has written, that is to say, the 
same masterly method and the same compelling 
style. It is to this method and style, that, after 
our rapid review of Macaulay's aims and accom- 
plishments, we are now ready to turn. 

There were two faculties of Macaulay's mind 
that set hie work far apwt from other work in 

7. orKBDiiius the Same field — the faculties of 
Faooitr. organization and illostration. 
He saw things in their right relation and he knew 
how to make others see them thus. If he was 
describing, he never thrust minor details into the 
foreground. If he was narrating, he never "got 
ahead of his story." The importance of this is not 
sufficiently recognized. Many writers do not know 
what organization means. They do not know that 
in all great and successful literary work it is nine- 
tenths of the labor. Yet consider a moment. 
History is a very complex thing : divers events may 
be simultaneous in their occurrence ; or one crisis 
may be slowly evolving from many causes in many 
places. It is no light task to tell these things one 
after another and yet leave a unified impression, to 
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take ap a dozen new threads in socceesion without 
tangling them and without losing the old ones, and 
to lay them all down at the right moment and 
without confusion. Such is the narrator's task, 
and it was at this task that Macaulaj proved him- 
eelf a past master. He could dispose of a number 
of trivial events in a single aentence. Thus, for 
example, mns his account of the dramatist 
Wycherley's naval career: "He embarked, was 
present at a battle, and celebrated it, on his 
return, in a copy of verses too bad for the bell- 
man." On the other hand, when it is a question 
of a great crisis, like the impeachment of Warren 
Hastings, he knew how to j^epare for it with 
elaborate ceremony and to portray it in a scene of 
the highest dramatic power. 

This faculty of organization shows itself in what 
we technically name Btructure; and logical and 
rhetorical structure may be studied at their very beet 
in his work. His essays are perfect units, made 
np of many parts, systems within systems, that 
play together without clog or friction. You can 
take them apart like a watch and put them 
together again. But try to rearrange the parte and 
the mechanism is spoiled. Each essay has its 
subdivisions, which in turn are groups of para- 
graphs. And each paragraph is a unit. Take the 
first paragraph of the essay on Milton: the word 
manuscript appears in the first sentence, and it 
reappears in the last ; clearly the paragraph deals 
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■with a BiDgle very definite topic. And so with all. 
Of conree the unity manifeetB itself in a hundred 
ways, bnt it ia rarely wanting. Moat frequently it 
takes the form of an expansion of a topic given in 
the flret sentence, or a preparation for a topic to 
be annonnced only in the last. Theee initial and 
final sentences — often in themselTes both aphoristic 
and memorable — serre to mark with the utmost 
clearness the different stages in the progress of the 
essay. 

lUuBtration is of more incidental serrice, bnt as 
used by Macaulay becomes highly organic. For 

8. niutntinK ^^ illustrations are not far- 
'*"°"T* fetched or laboriously worked 
out. They seem to be of one piece with his story 
or his argument. His mind was quick to detect re- 
semblances and analogies. He was ready with a 
comparison for everything, sometimes with half a 
dozen. For example, Addison's essays, he has 
occasion to say, were different every day of the week, 
and yet, to his mind, each day like something — 
like Horace, like Lucian, like the "Tales of 
Scheherezade. ' ' He draws long comparisons 
between WiJpole and Townshend, between Con- 
greve and Wycherley, between Esses and Villiers, 
between the fall of the Carlovingians and the fall 
of the Moguls. He follows np a general statement 
'with swarms of instances. Have historians been 
given to exaggerating the villainy of Machiavelli? 
Macaulay can name you l"tlf a dozen who did so. 
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Did the vritere of ChaileB's faction delight in mak- 
ing their opponents appear contemptibleF "They 
have told m that Pym broke down in a speech, 
that Ireton had his nose pulled hy Hollia, that the 
Earl of Northnmberland cudgelled Henry Marten, 
that St. John's manners were sullen, that Yane 
had an ugly face, that Cromwell had a red nose." 
Do men fail when they quit their own province for 
another? Newton ftuledthns; Bentl^ failed ; luigo 
Jones failed; WiUde failed. In the same way he 
was ready with qnotationa. He writee in one of 
his letters: "It is a dangerous thing for a man 
with a very strong memory to read very much. I 
could give you three or four quotations this 
moirieut in support of that proposition ; but I will 
bring the vicious propensity under subjection, if I 
can." Thus we see his mind doing instantly and 
involuntarily what other minds do with infinite 
pains, bringing together all thinp that have a 
likeness or a common bearing. 

Both of these faculties, for organization and for 
illostration, are to be partially explained by his 
marvelona memory. As we have 
seen, he read everything, and he 
seems to have been incapable of forgetting any- 
thing. The immense advantage which this gave 
him over other men ia obvions. He who carriea 
his library in bis mind wastes no time in turning 
up references. And surveying the whole field of 
bis knowledge at once, with ontlinee and details 
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all io immediate range, he ehottld be able to see 
things in their natural perspective. Of course it 
doea not follow that a great memory will ^waya 
enable a man to systematize and synthesize, but it 
should make it easier for its poeseaeor than for other 
men, while the power of ready illustration which 
it affords him is beyond question. 

It is precisely these talents that set Macaulay 
among the eimplest and clearest of writers, and 
lo. ci«une« and that accouut for much of his 
simpuoity. popularity. People found that in 
taking up one of his articles they eimply read on 
and on, never puzzling over the meaning of a 
aentence, getting the eiact force of every state- 
ment, and following the trend of thoagbt with 
scarcely a mental effort. And his natural gift of 
making things plain he took pains to support by 
various devices. He constrncted his sentence! 
after the simplest normal fashion, subject and 
verb and object, sometimes inverting for emphasis, 
but rarely complicating, and always reducing 
expression to the barest terms. He conld write, 
for example, "One advantage the chaplain had,*' 
but it is impossible to conceive of his writing, 
"Now amid all the discomforts and disadvantageti 
with which the unfortunate chaplain was sur- 
rounded, there was one thing which served to offset 
them, and which, if he chose to take the oppor. 
tnnity of enjoying it, might well be regarded as a 
positive advantage." One will search hia pages in 
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Tain for loose, trailing clames and InTolved con- 
Bta'uctionB. His Tocabnlm? vas of the same simple 
natnre. He had a complete command of ordinary 
English and contented himself with that. He 
rarely Tentored beyond the most abridged diction- 
ary. An occaaional technical term might be re- 
qnired, bnt he was ahy of the anfamiliar. He 
would coin no words and he wonld nse no 
archaismB. Foreign words, when fairly naturalized, 
he employed sparingly. "We shall have no dis- 
pntee abont diction," he wrote to Napier, Jeffrey's 
sncceseor; "the English langni^e is not so poor 
bnt that I may very well find in it the means of 
contenting both yon and myself." 

Now all of these things are wholly admirable, 
and if they constituted the sum total of Macaulay's 
method, as they certainly do con- 
stitute the chief features of it, we 
should pass our word of praise and have done. 
Bnt he did not stop here, and often, unfortun- 
ately too often, these things are not thought of at 
all by those who profees to apeak knowingly of his 
wonderful "style." For in addition to clearness he 
sought also force, an entirely legitimate object in 
itself and one in which he was merely giving way to 
his oratorical or journalistic instinct. Only, his 
fondness for effect led him too far and into various 
mannerismB, some of which it is quite impossible 
to approve. There is no question that they are 
powerfully effective, as they were meant to be, 
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often rightly bo, and they are exceedingly interest- 
ing to study, bat for these very reaaom the student 
needs to be warned against attaching to them on 
undue importance, 

Perhape no one will quarrel with hie liking tor 
the specific and the concrete. This indeed is not 
mannerism. It is the natnral 
working of the imaginative mind, 
of the picturing faculty, and is of the utmost value 
in forceful, vivid writing. The "ruSa and peaked 
beards of Theobald's" make an excellent passing 
allnsioi) to the social life of the time of Queen 
Elizabeth and James the First. The msnceuvres 
of an army become intensely interesting when we 
see it "pouring through those wild passes which, 
worn by mountain torrents and dark with jungle, 
lead down from the table-land of Mysore to the 
plains of the Carnatic." A reference to the 
reputed learning of the English ladies of the six- 
teenth century is most cunningly put iu the picture 
of "those fair pupils of Ascham and Aylmer who 
compared, over their embroidery, the styles of 
Isocrates and Lyaias, and who, while the home 
were sounding, and the dogs in full cry, sat in the 
lonely oriel, with eyes riveted to that immortal 
page which tells how meekly the first great martyr 
of intellectual liberty took the cup from hia weep- 
ing gaoler." But when hie eagerness for the con- 
oretely picturesque leads him to draw a wholly 
imaginary picture of how it may have come about 
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that AddieoD had Steele arrested for debt, we are 
quite ready to protest. 

His tendency to exaggerate, moreorer, and hia 
loYe of paradox, belong in a very different 
category. Let the reader coant 
the strong words, superlatiToa, 
nnirersal propositions, and the like, employed in a 
characteristic passage, and he will understand at 
once what is meant. In the essay on Frederic the 
Great we read: "No sovereign hsa ever taken 
pOBsession of a throne by a clearer title. All the 
politics of the Aastrian cabinet had, during twenty 
years, been directed to one single end — the settle- 
ment of the succession. From every person whose 
rights could be considered as injuriously affected, 
renunciations in the most solemn form bod been 
obtained." And not content with the ordinary 
resources of language, he has a trick of raising 
superlatives themselves, as it were, to the second 
or third power. "There can be little doubt that 
this great empire was, even in its beet days, far 
worse governed than the worst governed parts of 
Europe now are." "What the Italian is to the 
Englishman, what the Hindoo is to the Italian, 
what the Bengalee is to other Hindoos, that was 
Ntmcomar to other Bengalees." It is evident that 
this habit is a positive vice. He tried to excuse it 
on the ground that there is some inevitable loss in 
the communication of a fact from one mind to 
another, and that over-statement is necessary to 
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correct the error. But the argument is fallacious. 
Macaalay did not have a monopoly of the imagi- 
native faculty: other men are as much given to 
exaggeration as he, and stories, ae they pass from 
month to month, invariably "grow." 

His constant resort to antithesis to point his 
statements is another vice. "That government," 
14. AntithMii KDd he writes of the English rule in 
BKtonae. India, "oppressive as the most 
oppressive form of barbarian despotism, was strong 
with all the strength of civilization." Again: 
"The Puritan had affected (ornwdity; the comio 
poet laughed at decorum. The Puritan had 
frowned at innocent diversions; the comic poet 
took under his patronage the most flagitious 
excesses. The Puritan had canted; the comio 
poet blasphemed." And bo on, through a para- 
graph. Somewhat similar to this is his practice of 
presenting the contrary of a statement before pre- 
senting the statement itself, of telling ns, for 
example, what might have been expected to happen 
before telling us what actually did happen. It is 
to he noticed that, accompanying this nse of 
antithesis and giving it added force, there is 
nsnally a balance of form, that is, a more or less 
exact correspondence of sentence strncture. Given 
one of Macaulay's sentences presenting the first 
part of an antithesis, it is sometimes possible to 
foretell, word for word, what the next sentence 
will be. Such mechanical writing is certainly not 
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to be commended as a model of style. Of conrse 
it is the abase of these things and not the mere use 
of ^them that constitutes Uacaulay's vice. 

There are stilt other formal devices which he 
usee so freely that we are jostified in calling them 
One of the most 



conspicnotiB is the short sentence, 
the blnnt, unqualified stabemeot of one thing at a 
time. Xo one who knows Macanlay would hesitate 
over the authorship of the following : "The shore 
was rocky: the night was black: the wind was 
furious: the waves of the Bay of Biscay ran high." 
The only wonder is that he did not punctuate it 
with four periods. He would apparently much 
rather repeat his snbject and make a new sentence 
than connect his verbs. Instead of writing, "He 
coaxed and wheedled," he is constantly tempted 
to write, "He coaxed, he wheedled," even though 
the practice involves prolonged reiteration of one 
form. The omission of connectives — ^rhetorical 
"asyndeton" — becomes itself a vice. The ands, 
thena, there/ores, kojoevera, the reader must snpply 
for himself. This demands alertness and helps to 
sustain interest; and while it may occasion a 
momentary perplexity, it will rarely do so when the 
reader oomea to know the style and to read it with 
the right swing. But it all goee to enforce what 
Mr. John Morley calls the "unlovely staccato" of 
the style. It strikes harsh on the ear and on the 
brain, and from a piquant stimnlant becomes an 
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intolerable Tearineee. Separate things get 
emphasis, bat the nice gradations and relations are 
sacrificed. 

After all, though we stigmatize these things as 
"dericee," intimating that they were mechanical 
and arbitrary, we muet regard 
them as partly temperamental. 
Macanlay's mind vas not subtle in its working and 
was not given to making nice distinctions. He 
cared chiefly (or bold outlines and broad eflects. 
Truth, to hia mind, waa sharply defined from ftJse- 
hood, right from wrong, good from evil. Every- 
thing conld be divided from everything else, 
labeled, and pigeon-holed. And lie was very 
certain, in the fields which he oboae to enter, th^ 
he knew where to draw the dividing lines, Posi- 
tivenesfl, self-confidence, are written all over his 
work. Set for a moment agunst his method the 
method of Matthew Arnold. This is how Arnold 
tries to point out a defect in modern English 
society: "And, owing to the some causes, does 
not a subtle criticism lead ns to make, even on the 
good looks and pojitenees of our aristocratic class, 
and even of the most fascinating half of that class, 
the feminine half, the one qualifying remark, that 
in these charming gifts there should perhaps 
for ideal perfection, a shade more soulf" Note 
the careful approach, the constant, anxious qualifi- 
cation, working up to a climax in the almost 
painful heeitation of "a shade — more — touV 
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Imagine, if you can, Macaulaj, the rough rider, 
he of the "stsmping omphssis," winding into a 
truth like that. But indeed it is quite impossible 
to imagine Macaulay's having any truth at all to 
enunciate about eo ethereal an attribute as this 
same soul. 

We have come well into the region of Macaulay's 
defects. Clearness, we have seen, he had in a 

IT. onikmeat, Tcmarkable degree. Force he also 
Khrthm. 1^ Jq ^ remarkable degree, 
though he frequently abused the means of display- 
ing it. But genuine beauty, it is scarcely too 
much to say, he had not at all. Of course, much 
depends upon our definitions. We do not mean to 
deny to his writings all elements of charm. The 
very ease of his mastery over so many resources of 
composition gives pleasure to the reader. His 
freqnent pictoresqtienesa we have granted. He 
can be genuinely figurative, though his figures 
often incline to ahowinees. And above all he has 
a certain sense for rhythm. He can write long, 
aweeping sentences — periods that rise and descend 
with the feeling, and that come to a stately or 
graceful close. The sentence cited above about 
the learning of women in the sixteenth century 
may be taken as an example. Or read the sketch 
of the Catholic Church in the third paragraph of 
the essay on Von Banke's History of the Popes, or 
the conclusion of the essay on Lord Holland, or 
better still the concliision of the somewhat juvenile 
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essay on Mitford's Greece, with its glowing trib- 
ute to Athens and its famons picture of the "single 
naked fisherman washing his nets in the rirer of 
the ten thoosand masts." Bat at best it ia the 
rhythm of mere declamation, swinging and 
pompous. There is no fine fiowing movement, 
nothing like the entrancing glides of a waltz or the 
airy steps of a minuet, but only a steady march to 
the interminable and monotonous beat of the 
dram. For real music, sweetness, subtle and 
involved harmony, lingering cadences, we turn to 
any one of a score of prose writers — Sir Thomas 
Browne, Addison, Borke, Lamb, De Qnincey, Haw- 
thorne, Ruskin, Pater, Stevenson — before we turn 
to Macanlay. ISoi is there any other mere grace 
of composition in which he can be said to excel. 

There is no blame in the matter. We tae only 
trying to note dispasaionately the defects as well 
la. Tempers- ss the excellences of a man who 
menMi Dsfeoti. ^g^ qqj g^ nnlveraal genius. It 
would be easy to point ont mach greater defects 
than any yet mentioned, defects that go deeper 
than style. One or two indeed we are obliged to 
mention. There is the strain of coarseneea often 
to be noted in his writing, showing itself now in an 
abusive epithet, now in a vnlgar catch-word, now 
in a sally of humor bordering on the ribald. It is 
never grossly offensive, but it is none the leee 
wounding to a delicate sensibility. Then there is 
the Philistine attitude, which Mr. Arnold spent so 
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mnch of hig life in combating, tbe attitude of the 
complacent, Belf -eatisfied Englishman, vho sees in 
the British constitution and the organization of the 
British empire the best of all possible governmente, 
and in the material and commercial progress of the 
age the beet of all possible civilizations. And 
there is the persistent refnsal to treat qneations of 
really great moral significance npon any kind of 
moral basis. The absolute right or wrong of an 
act Macaulay vill avoid discnssing if he possibly 
can, and take refuge in queationa of policy, of sheer 
profit and loss. We ehall not blame him severely 
for even these serious shortcomings. On the first 
point we remember that he was deliberately play- 
ing to his audience, conBcioualy writing down to 
the level of his public. On the second we realize 
that he was a practical politician and that he never 
could have been Buch with the idealism of a Gar- 
lyle or a Ruskin. And on the third we remember 
that his own private life was one of affectionate 
sacrifice and his public life absolutely stainless. 
He could vote away his own income when moral 
conviction demanded it. Besides, even when 
he wae only arguing, "policy" was always on the 
side of the right. "What blame is left? Only 
this — that he should have pandered to any 
public, compromising his future fame for an 
ephemeral applause, and that he should have so far 
wronged the mass of his readers as to suppose that 
arguments based npon policy wonld be more 
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acceptable to them than arg^meots based apon 
sound moral prinoiplee. That he was something of 
a Philistine and not wholly a "child of light," may 
be placed to hia discount but not to his discredit. 
The total indictment is small and is mentioned 
here only in the interests of impartial criticism. 

It remains only to sam up the literary signifi- 
cance of Macaulay's work. Newly all of that 
19. LiMraiT work, wB miut remember, lies 
sisnifloBncs. outsido of the field of what we 
know as "pure literature." Pure literature — 
poetry, drama, fiction — is a pure artistic or imagi- 
native prodnct with entertainment as its chief aim. 
Though it may instruct incidentally, it does not 
merely inform. It is the work of creative genius. 
Hacaulay's eesays were meant to inform. Char- 
acters and situations are delineated in them, but 
not created. History and criticism are often not 
literature at all. They become literature only 
by revealing an imi^native insight and clothing 
themselves in artistic form. Macaalay's essays 
have done this ; they engage the emotions as well 
as the intellect. They were meant for records, 
for storehouses of information ; but they are also 
works of art, and therefore they live intact while 
the records of equally industrious but less gifted 
historians are revised and replaced. Thus by their 
artistic quality, style in a word, they are removed 
from the shelves of history to the shelves of litera- 
ture. 
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It becomes plain, perhapB, why at the outset w« 
apoke of style. One heare little about Stiaks- 
pfflre's style, or Scott's, or Shelley's. Where there 
are matters of larger inta^st— character, dra- 
matic Bituatione, paesioii, lofty conceptions, 
abstract truth — ^there is little room for attention to 
BO superficial a quality, or rather to a quality that 
has some each superficial aspects. But in the 
work of less ra-eatiTe writers, a purely literary inter- 
est, if it be aroused at all, must centre chiefly in 
this. And herein liee Macaulay's signiflcance to 
the lito^ary world to-day. 

Upon the professional writers of that world, 
ae distinct from the readers, his influence has been 
so. inflaeDcfl on uo lees than profound, partly for 
jounuiiim. eyji^ but chiefly, we think (Mr. 
Morley notwithstuiding), for good. His name 
was mentioned at the beginning of our sketch in 
connection with journalism. It is just because 
the literary development of onr age has moved so 
rapidly along this line, that Macaulay's influence 
has been so far-reaching. The journalist must 
have an active pen. He cannot indulge in medi- 
tation while the ink dries. He cannot stop to 
arrange and rearrange his ideas, to study the 
cadence of his sentences, to seek for the unique or 
the suggestive word. What Macaulay did was to 
furnish the model of just such a style as would 
meet this need — ^ready, easy, rapid, yet never loose 
or obscure. He seems to have found his way by 
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instinct to all those expedients which make writing 
easy — short, direct sentences, commonplace words, 
constant repetition and balance o( form, adapted 
qnotations, and stock phrases from the Bible or 
Prayer-Book or from the language of the profes- 
sions, politics, and trade. This style he impressed 
upon a generation of joomalists that was ready to 
receive it and keenly alive to its ralne. 

The word journalist is scarcely broad enough to 
cover the class of writers here meant. For the 
class includes, in addition to the great "press 
tribe" from editor to reporter and reviewer, every 
writer of popular literature, every one who appeals 
to a miscellaneous public, who undertakes to 
make himself a medium between special intelli- 
gence and general intelligence. And there are 
thousands of these writers to-day — in editorial 
chairs, on magazine staffs, on political, educa- 
tional, and scientific commiesions — ^who are con- 
BCionBly or unconsciously employing the convenient 
instrument which Macanlay did so much toward 
perfecting seventy-five years ago. The evidence 
is on every hand. One listens to a lecture by a 
scientist who, it is quite possible, never read a 
paragraph of Macanlay, and catches, before long, 
words like these: "There is no reversal of 
nature's processes. The world has come &om a 
condition of things essentially different from the 
present. It is moving toward a condition of things 
essentially different from the present." Or one 
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turns to an editorial in a daily paper and reads : 
"It will be ever thus with all the movements in 
this conntry to which a rerolationary interpreta- 
tion can be attached. The mass and body of the 
people of the United States are a level-headed, 
sober-minded people. They are an npright and a 
solvent people. They lore their government. 
They are proud of their government. Its credit is 
dear to them. Enlisted in its canse, party lines 
sag loose npon the voters or disappear altogether 
from their contemplation." The ear-marks are 
very plain to see. 

We would not niake the mistake of attributing 
too many and too large effects to a single cause. 
JAte and art are very complex matters and the 
agencies at work are quite beyond our calculation. 
There is aJways danger of exaggerating the impor- 
tance of a single influence. The trend of things is 
■not easily disturbed — ^the history of the world never 
yet turned upon the cast of a die or the length of a 
■woman's nose. In spite of Jeffrey's testimony — and 
it cannot be lightly brushed aside — we are not ready 
to give Kacaulay the whole credit for inventing this 
style. Nor do we believe that iournalism would be 
materially different from what it is to-day, even 
though Macanlay had never written a line. But it 
does not seem too much to admit that the first 
vigorous impulse came from him and that the 
manner is deservedly associated with his name. 

In itself, as has been pointed out, it is not a 
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beantiful thing. It U a thing of manneriBmfi, and 
these we have not hesitated to call vices. From 
the point of viev of literatnre they are vicee, 
blemishes on the face of trne art. Bat the at^le 
ia useful none the less. The ready writer is not 
concerned about beauty, he does not profess to be 
an artist. He has intelligence to convey, and the 
simplest and clearest medium is for his purpose the 
best. He will continue to nee this eerviceabte 
medium nor trouble himself about its "unlovely 
staccato" and its gaudy tinsel. Meanwhile the 
literary artist may pursue his way in search of a 
more elasive music and a more iridescent beauty, 
satisfied with the tithe of Macanlay's popularity if 
only he can attain to some measure of his own ideals. 

But Macaulay himself should be remembered for 
his real greatness. The facile imitator of the 

»i. Real Great- trioks of his pen should beware 
ne*». Qf ^jjg ingratitude of assuming 

that these were the measure of his mind. These 
vices are virtues in their place, but they are not 
high virtues, and they are not the virtues that made 
Macaulay great. His greatness lay in the qualities 
that we have tried to insist upon from the first, 
qualities that are quite beyond imitation, the power 
of bringing instantly into one mental focua the accu- 
mulations of a prodigious memory, and the range of 
vision, the grasp of detail, and the insight into men, 
measures, and events, that enabled him to reduce 
to beautiful order the chaos of human history. 
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180a Mttcaulay bom, Oct. 25, at Rothley Temple, 

Leioestorshire. 
1818. Entered Trinity CoUege. Cambridge. (B. A„ 

1832; M. A., 182S.) 
1828. Began contributing to Enighta Quarterly Maga- 

eine. 
1834. Elected Fellow of Trinity, 

Began contributing to Edinburgh Beview. 
Called to the Bar. 
Entered Parliament. 
1881. Speeches on Reform Bill. 

Went to India ae member of the Supreme Coun- 
cil. 
1837. Indian Penal Code. 

Returned to England. Tour in Italy. 
Elected to Parliament for Edinburgh. Secretary 
at War. 
1843. Lays of Ancient Rome. 
1848. Collected edition of Essays. 
1848. History of England, vols. i. and ii. (Vols. iii. 

and iv. 18K; toI. v. 1861.) 
18G2. Failure in health. 
1857. Hade Baron Hacanlay of Rothley. 
1869. Died Deo. 28. (Interred in Westminster Abbey.) 
The standard edition of Macaulay'a works is that 
edited by his sister. Lady Trevelyan, in eight volumes, 
and published at London. 1866; reprinted at New Tork, 
by Harper Bros. The authorized biography is that by his 
nephew, O. 0. Trevelyan, a book which is exceedingly 
interesting and which takes high tank among Engli^ 
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biographies. J. Cotter Morison'fl life In the English 
Men of Letters series is briefer, is both biographical and 
critical, and is in eTery way an admirable woik. There 
are also the articles in the Eneydopfedia Britannica, bj 
Mark Pattison, and in the Dictionar]f of Nationai 
Biography, hj Mi. Leslie Stephen. The best critical 
essaTS are those by Mr. Leelie Stephen in Howrg in a 
LH/rary, by Mr. John Morley in Mitcellamet, and by 
Walter Bag«hot in X^terary SfudJM. 
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Joannis Miltoni, Angti, de Doctriiui ChrittianA Itbri 
duo posthumi. A tre&tise on Christitui Ooctrme, 
compiled from the Holj Scriptures alone. By John 
Hilton, translated from the original by Charles B. 
Sumner, M.A., etc., etc., 1835. 

Towards the close of the year 1823, Mr. Lemon, 
deputy keeper of the state papers, in the course of 
his reeearches among the presses of his ofBce, met 
with a large Latin mannsciipt. With it were 

B found corrected copies of the foreign despatches 
written by Milton while he filled the oQice of 
Secretary, and several pap^s relating to the Popish 
Trials and the Rye-house Plot. The whole was 
wrapped np in an envelope, superscribed To Mr. 

10 Skinner, Merchant. On examination the large 
manuscript proved to be the long lost Essay on 
the Doctrines of Christianity, which, according 
to Wood and Toland, Milton finished after the 
Restoration, and deposited with Cyriac Skinner. 

IB Skinner, it is well known, held the same political 
opinions with his illustrious friend. It is therefore 
probable, as Mr. Lemon coniectures, that he may 
have fallen tinder the Buspicions of the government 
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daring that persecation of the Whigs which fol- 
lowed the diBsolution of the Oxford Parliament, 
and that, in consequence of a general seizure of 
hie papers, this work may have been brought to 
the office in which it has been found. But what- s 
erer the adTentnres of the manuscript may have 
been, no doubt can exist that it is a genuine relic 
of the great poet. 

Mr. Sumner, who was commanded by His 
Majesty to edit and translate the treatise, has lo 
acquitted himself of his task in a manner honor- 
able to his talents and to his character. His ver- 
sion ia not, indeed, very easy or elegant ; but it is 
entitled to the praise of clearness and fidelity. 
Hia notes abound with interesting quotations, and is 
have the rare merit of really elucidating the text. 
The preface is evidently the work of a sensible 
and candid man, firm in hie own religions opin- 
ions, and tolerant towards those of others. 

The book itself will not add much to the fame so 
of Milton. It is, like all his Iiatin works, well 
written, though not exactly in the style of the 
prize essays of Oxford and Cambridge. There is 
no elaborate imitation of clasaic&l antiquity, no 
Bcrnpnlous purity, none of the ceremonial clean- at 
ness which characterizes the diction of our academ- 
ical Pharisees. The anthor does not attempt to 
polish and brighten his composition into the 
Ciceronian gloss and brilliancy. He does not, in 
short, sacrifice sense and spirit to pedantic ao 
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refinements. The nature of his snhject compelled 
him to nse many words 

"That WBuld have made Quintilian stare and gasp." 
But he writes with aa mnch ease and freedom as if 

6 Latin were his mother tongne; and, where he is 
leaat happy, hie failnre seems to arise from the 
careleeenees of a native, not from the ignorance of 
a foreigner. We may apply to him what Denham 
with great felicity aaya of Cowley. He wears the 

10 garb, hut not the clothes, of the ancients. 

Thronghont the Tolnme are discernible the 
traces of a powerful and independent mind, 
emancipated from the influence of authority, and 
devoted to the search of truth. Milton professes 

iG to form his Bijmtem from the Bible alone; and his 
digest of Bcriptnral texts is certainly among the 
beet that have appeared. But he is not always bo 
happy in hia inferences as in his citations. 

Some of the heterodox doctrines which he avows 

K seem to hare excited considerable amazement, 
particularly his Arianism, and his theory on the 
anbiect of polygamy. Yet we can scarcely conceive 
that any person conld have read the Paradise Lost 
without suspecting him of the former ; nor do we 

K think that any reader, acquainted with the history 
of hia life, ought to be mncfa startled at the latter. 
The opinions which he has expressed respecting 
the nature of the Deity, the eternity of matter, 
and the observation of the Sabbath, might, we 

10 think, have caused more just surprise. 
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Bat we will not go into the discnaBion o( theee 
pointa. The book, were it far more orthodox or 
far more heretical than it is, would not mnch edify 
or corrupt the present generation. The men of 
our time are not to be converted or perverted by s 
quartos. A few more days, and this eaaay will 
follow the Defensio Populi to the dngt and eilence 
of the upper ahelf. The name ot its author, and 
the remarkable circumstances attending its publi- 
cation, will secure to it a certain degree of atten- lo 
tion. For a month or two it will occupy a few 
minutes of chat in every drawing-room, and a few 
columns in every magazine; and it will then, to 
borrow the elegant language of the playbills, be 
withdrawn, to make room for the forthcoming is 
novelties. 

We wish, however, to avail onrselvee of the 
interest, transient as it may be, which this work 
has excited. The dexterous Capuchins never 
choose to preach on the life and miracles of a saint » 
till they have awakened the devotional feelings of 
their auditors by exhibiting some relic of him, a 
thread of hia garment, a lock of his hair, or a drop 
of his blood. On the same principle, we intend to 
take advantage of the late interesting discovery, as 
and, while this memorial of a great and good man 
is still in the hands of all, to say something of hia 
moral and intellectual qualities. Xor, we are con- 
vinced, will the severest of our readers blame us if, 
on an occasion like the present, we turn for a ao 
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short tim« from the topics of the day, to com- 
memorate, iu all love and reveience, the genioa and 
Tirtnee of John Milton, the poet, the Btateeman, 
the philosopher, the glorjr of English literatnre, 

e the champion and the martyr of English liberty. 

It is by his poetry that Milton is beet knovn; 

and it is of his poetry that we wish first to speak. 

B; the genoral saflrage of the civilized vorld, his 

place has been assigned among the greatest masters 

10 of the aj-t. His detractors, however, though out- 
voted, have not been silenced. There are many 
critics, and some of great name, who contrive in 
the same breath to extol the poems and to decry 
the poet. The works they acknowledge, consid- 

iB ^ed in themselves, may be classed among the 
noblest productions of the hnman mind. But 
they will not allow the aathor to rank with those 
great men who, born in the infancy of civiliza- 
tion, supplied, by their own powers, the want of 

90 instruction, and, though destitute of models them- 
selves, bequeathed to posterity models which defy 
imitation. Milton, it is said, inherited what his 
predecessors created; he lived in an enlightened 
age; he received a finished education; and we 

a) mnst, therefore, if we would form a just estimate 
of his powers, make large deductions in consider- 
ation of these advantagee. 

We venture to say, on the conb-ary, paradoxic^ 
as the remark may appear, that no poet has ever 

ID had to struggle with more unfavorable circom- 
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Btanoes than Milton. He donbted, aa he haB him- 
self owned, whether he had not been born "an age 
too late." For this notion Johnson has thought 
fit to make him the bntt of mnch clamay ridicule. 
The poet, we believe, nnderetood the natnre of his b 
art better than the critic. He knew that his poet- 
ical genioB derived no advantage from the civiliza- 
tion which smronnded him, or from the learning 
which he had acquired ; and he looked back with 
something like regret to the ruder age of simple lo 
words and vivid impressionB. 

We think that, as civilization advances, poetrj 
almost necessarily deolinee. Therefore, though we 
fervently admire thoee great works of imagination 
which have appeared in dark agee, we do not u 
admire them the more because they have appeared 
in dark ages. On the contrary, we hold that the 
meet wonderful and splendid proof of genius is a 
great poem produced in a civilized age. We can- 
not nnderetand why those who believe in that most w 
orthodox article of literary faith, that the earlieet 
poets are generall; the beet, should wonder at the 
rule ae if it were the exception. Surely the uni- 
formity of the phenomenon indicatee a correspond- 
ing uniformity in the cause. » 

The fact ia, that common observers reason from 
the progress of the experimental sciences to that of 
the imitative arts. The improvement of the former 
is gradual and slow. Agee are spent in collecting 
materials, agee more in separating and combining » 
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them. Even vhen a system has been formed, 
there is stUl something to add, to alter, or to 
reject. Erery generation enjoys the use of a rast 
hoard bequeathed to it by antiquity, and transmits 

B that hoard, augmented by Ireah acquisitiona, to 
future ages. In theee pursuits, therefore, the first 
speculators lie under great disadvantages, and, 
even when they fail, are entitled to praise. Their 
pupils, with far inferior intellectual powers, speed- 

10 ily surpass them in actual attainments. Every 
girl who has read Mrs. Marcet's little dialogues on 
Political Economy could teach Montague or Wal- 
pole many lessons in finance. Any intelligent man 
may now, by resolutely applying himself for a few 

IS years, to mathematics, learn more than the great 
Newton knew after half a century of study and 
meditation. 

But it is not thus with music, with painting, or 
with scolptnre. Still less is it thus with poetry. 

90 The progress of refinement rarely supplies these 
arts with better objects of imitation. It may 
indeed improve the instrnmente which are neces- 
sary to the mechanical operations of the musician, 
the sculptor, and the painter. But language, the 

» machine of the poet, is beet fitted for his purpose 
in its rudest state. Nations, like individuals, 
first perceive and then abstract. They advance 
from particular images to genial terms. Hence 
the vocabulary of an enlightened society is philo- 

m sophical, that of a half-civilized people is poeticfQ. 
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ThiB change in the langnage of men is pwtly the 
oauee and partly the effect of a corresponding 
change in the nature of their intellectual oper- 
ations, of a change by vbich science gains and 
poetry loses. Gteneralization is neoeesary to the & 
advancement of knowledge; but particnlarity is 
indispenBable to the creations of the imagination. 
In proportion as men know more and think more, 
they look lees at individuals and more at classeB. 
They therefore make better theoriee and worse lo 
poems. They give us vagne phraeee instead of 
images, and personified qnalities instead of men. 
They may be better able to analyze human nature 
than their predecessors. But analysis is not the 
businees of the poet. His ofBce is to portray, not u 
to dissect. He may believe in a moral sense, like 
Shaftesbury; he may refer all human actions to 
self -interest, like Helvetins; or he may never 
think about the matter at all. His creed on snch 
subjects will no more inSuence his poetry, properly lo 
so called, than the notions which a painter may 
have conceived respecting the laohrym^ glands, or 
the circnlation of the blood, will i^ect the tews of 
his Niobe, or the blnshee of his Aurora. If 
Shakespeare had written a book on the motives of at 
human actions, it is by no means certain that it 
would have been a good one. It is extremely 
improbable that it would have contained half so 
much able reasoning on the subject as is to be 
found in the Fable of the Bees. Bat could so 
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MandeTille have created an lago? Well as he 
knew liow to resolve characters into their elements, 
would he have been able to combine those elements 
in Buch a manner as to make up a man, a real, 

6 living, individual man? 

Perhaps no person can be a poet, or can even 
enjoy poetry, without a certain unaoandnees of 
mind, if anything which givee so much pleasure 
onght to be called nnsoundnees. By poetry we 

10 mean not all writing in verse, nor even all good 
writing in verse. Our definition ezolndes many 
metrical compositions which, on other grounds, 
deserve the highest praise. By poetry we mean 
the art of employing words in such a manner 

u as to produce an illusion on the imagination, the 
art of doing by means of words what the painter 
does by means of colors. Thus the greatest of 
poets has described it, in lines universally admired 
for the vigor and felicity of their diction, and still 

Ro more valuable on account of the just notion which 
they convey of the art in which he excelled : — 

"Ab imagination bodies forth 
The forme of things unknown, the poet's pen 
Toms them to shapes, and givee to airy nothing 
K A local habitation and a name." 

These are the fruits of the "fine frenzy" which 
he ascribes to the poet, — a fine frenzy, doubtless, 
but still a frenzy. Truth, indeed, is essential to 
poetry; but it is the truth of madness. The 
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reawnicgs are just; but the premises aire false. 
After the first snppoBitioDs have been made, every- 
thing ought to be consistent ; but those first sup- 
positions require a degree of credulity vhich almost 
amounts to a partial and temporary derangement s 
of the intellect. Hence of all people children are 
the most imaginative. They abandon themselvee 
Tithont reeerye to erery illusion. Erery imi^ 
which is strongly presented to their mental eye 
produces on them the effect of reality. No man, lo 
whatever his seosibility may be, is ever affected by 
Hamlet or Lear, as a little girl is affected by the 
story of poor Red Riding-hood. She knows that it 
is all false, that wolvee cannot apeak, that there me 
no wolvee in England. Yet In epite of her knowl- is 
edge she believes; she weeps; she trembles; she 
dares not go into a dark room leet she ahonld feel 
the teeth of the monster at her throat. Such ia 
the despotism of the imagination over unculti- 
vated minds. so 

In a rude state of society men are children with 
a greater variety of ideas. It is therefore in such 
a state of society that we may expect to find the 
poetical temperament in its highest perfection. In 
an enlightened age there will be much intelligence, at 
much science, much philosophy, abundance of just 
classiScation and subtle analysis, abundance of wit 
and eloquence, abundance of verses, and eren of 
good ones; but little poetry. Men will judge and 
compare; but they will not create. They will lo 
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talk abont the old poets, and comment on them, 
and to a obtain degree enjoy them. But they viU 
scarcely be able to conceiTe the effect which 
poetry produced on their ruder ancMtom, the 
s agony, the ecstasy, the plenitude of belief. The 
Greek Rhapsodiste, according to Plato, could scarce 
recite Homer without falling into conTulsiona. 
The Mohawk hardly feels the acalping-knife while 
he shouts his death-song. The power which the 

10 ancient bards of Wales and Germany exercised 
OTer their auditors seems to modem readers ^moat 
miraculous. Such feelinge are Tery rare in a civil- 
ized community, and most rare among those who 
participate most in its improvements. They 

IB linger longest among the peasantry. 

Poetry produces an Illusion on the eye of the 
mind, as a m^c lantern prodncea an illusion on 
the eye of the body. And, as the magic lantern 
acts best in a dark room, poetry effects its purpose 

no most completely in a dark t^e. As the light of 
knowledge breaks in npon its exhibitions, as the 
outlines of certainty become m<»-e and more defi- 
nite, and the shades of probability more and more 
distinct, the hues and lineaments of the phan- 

as toms which the poet calls tip grow fainter and 
f^nter. We cannot unite the incompatible ad- 
Tantagee of reality and deception, the clear dis- 
cernment of truth and the exquisite enjoyment of 
fiction. 

so He who, in an enlightened and lit^ary society. 
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aepiree to be a great poet, must first beoome a 
little child. He mnat take to pieces the whole 
web of his mind. He must unleam much of that 
Itnowledge which has perhaps constituted hitherto 
his chief title to superiority. Hia very talents will » 
be a hindrance to him. His difficalties will be 
proportioned to his proficiency in the pursuits 
which are fashionable among his contemporaries ; 
and that proficiency will in general be proportioned 
to the rigor and activity of his mind. And it is lo 
well if, after all his sacrifices and exertions, his 
works do not resemble a lisping man or a modern 
ruin. We have seen in our own time great 
talents, intense labor, and long meditation, em- 
ployed in this straggle f^nst the spirit of is 
the age, and employed, we will not say absolutely 
in vain, but with dubious success and feeble 
applause. 

If these reasonings be just, no poet has ever 
trinmphed over greater diESonltiee than Milton, n 
He received a leaned education : he was a pro- 
f onnd and elegant classic^ scholar ; he had studied 
all the mysteries of Eabbinical literature ; he was 
intimately acquainted with every language of mod- 
em Europe from which either pleasure or infor- » 
mation was then to be derived. He was perhaps 
the only great poet of later times who has been 
distinguished by the excellence of his Latin verse. 
The genins of Petrarch was scarcely of the first 
order; and his poems in the ancient language, » 
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though much praised by those who have nerer read 
them, are wretched compositiom. Cowley, with 
ell his admirable wit and ingennity, had little 
imagination ; nor indeed do we think his classical 

6 diction comparable to that of Milton. The author- 
ity of Johnson is agtunst ns on this point, Bnt 
Johnson had studied the bad writers of the middle 
ages till he had become utterly insensible to the 
Augustan elegance, and was as ill qualified to 

10 judge between two Latin styles as a habitual 
drnnkaid to set up for a wine-taater. 

Versification in a dead language is an exotic, a 
far-fetched, costly, sickly imitation of that which 
elsewhere may be found in healthful and sponta- 

IB neons perfection. The soils on which this rarity 
flourishes are in general as ill-suited to the pro- 
duction of vigorous native poetry as the flower- 
pots of a hot-honae to the growth of oaka. That 
the author of the Paradise Lost should have 

»> written the Epistle to Manso was truly wonderful. 
Never before were such marked originality and 
sach exquisite mimito'y found together. Indeed, in 
all the Latin poems of Milton the artificial manner 
indispensable to such works is admirably preserved, 

«f while, at the same time, his genius gives to them a 
peculiar charm, an air of nobleness and freedom, 
which distinguiabes them from ^1 other writings of 
the same class. They remind as of the amuse- 
ments of those angelic varriore who composed the 

so cohort of Gabriel : — 
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"About him exeioised heroic gatnea 
The unarmed youth of heaven. But o'er their heads 
Celestial armory, shield, helm, and spear. 
Hung high, with diamond Haming and with gold." 

We cannot look upon the sportive exercises for » 
vbicb the genius of Milton nngirds itself, without 
catching a glimpee of the gorgeons and terrible 
panoply which it is accnatomed to wear. The 
strength of his imagination trinmphed over every 
obstacle. So intense and ardent was the fire of lo 
his mind, that it not only was not snSocated 
beneath the weight of fuel, but penetrated the 
whole superincumbent mass with its own heat and 
radiance. 

It is not our intention to attempt anything like )s 
a complete examination of the poetry of Milton. 
The pnblic has long been agreed as to the merit 
of the most remarkable passages, the incomparable 
harmony of the numbers, and the excellence of 
that style which no rival has been able to equal and «> 
no parodist to degrade, which displays in their 
highest perfection the idiomatic powers of the 
English tongne, and to which every ancient and 
every modem langui^e has contributed something 
of grace, of energy, or of music. In the vast field » 
of criticism on which we are entering, innumerable 
reapers have already put their sickles. Yet the 
harvest is so abundant that the negligent search of 
a straggling gleaner may be rewarded with a sheaf. 

The most striking characteristic of the poetry of to 
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Milton is the extreme remoteneas of the aseooi- 
ationB by means of which it acts on the reader. 
Its effect is produced, not bo much bj That it 
expreesee, as bj what it Bnggests; not bo moch by 

B the ideas which it directly conveyB, as by other 
ideas which are connected with them. He electri- 
fies the mind through condactore. The most 
nnimaginative man must understand the Diad. 
Homer gives him no choice, and requires from bim 

10 no exertion, but takes the whole upon himself, aud 
sets the images in so clear a light that it is impos- 
sible to be blind to them. The works of Milton 
cannot be comprehended or enjoyed uuleea the 
mind of the r^er cofiperate with that of the 

IS writer. He does not paint a finished picture, or 
play for a mere passive listener. He sketches, and 
leaves others to fill up the outline. He strikes the 
key-note, and expecta his hearer to make ont the 
melody. 

BO We often hear of the magical influence of poetry. 
The expreeaion in general means nothing; but, 
applied to the writings of Milton, it is meet appro- 
priate. His poetry acts like an incantation. Its 
merit lies less in its obvious meaning than in its 

s occult power. There wonld seem, at first sight, to 
be no more in his words than in other words. But 
they are words of enchantment. Ko sooner fu-e 
they pronounced, than the past is present and the 
diBtant near. New forms of beauty start at once 

so into exiBtence, and all the burial-places of the 
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memory give up their dead. Ctange the strDctnre 
of the sentence, anbetttnte one synonym for 
another, and the whole effect ie deetroyed. The 
spell loses its power ; and he who should then hope 
to conjure with it would find himself aa much g 
mistaken as Cassim in the Arabian tale, when he 
stood crying, "Open "ttTieat," "Open Barley," to 
the door which obeyed no sound bat "Open 
Sesame." The miserable failure of Dryden in his 
attempt to translate into his own diction some lo 
parts of the Paradise Lost, is a remarkable instance 
«f this. 

In support of these obeerrations we may remmrk, 
that scarcely any paeaagea in the poems of Milton 
are more generally known, or more frequently tf 
repeated, than those which are little more than 
muster-rolls of names. They are not always more 
appropriate or more melodious than other namea. 
But they are charmed names. Every one of them is 
the first link in a long chain of associated ideas. *> 
Like the dwelling-place of our infancy revisited in 
manhood, like the song of our country heard in a 
atrange land, they produce upon us an effect 
wholly independent of their intrinsic valne. One 
transports us back to a remote period of history, b 
Another places na among the novel scenes and 
mannera of a distant region. A third evokes all 
the dear claaaical recollections of childhood, the 
school-room, the dog-eared Virgil, the holiday, and 
the prize. A fourth toinga before na the splendid « 
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phantoms of cliiTalroaa romance, the trophied lists, 
the embroidered hooBings, the quaint derioee, the 
haunted forests, the enchanted gardens, the 
achieremente of enamonred knights, and thft 
s smiles of rescned princesses. 

In none of the works of Milton is his peculiar 
manner more happily displayed than in the Allegro 
and the Fenseroso. It is impossible to conceive 
that the mechanism of language can be brought to 

10 a more ezquieite degree of perfection. These 
poems differ from others as atar of roses differs 
from ordinary rose-water, the close-packed essence 
from the thin, diluted mixture. They are indeed 
not BO much poems as collections of hints, from 

IS each of which the reader is to make out a poem 

foir himself. Every epithet is a text for a stanza. 

The Comns and the Samson Agoniates are works 

which, thongh of very different merit, offer some 

marked points of resemblance. Both are lyric 

9} poems in the form of plays. There are perhaps no 
two kinds of compoeition so essentially dissimilar 
as the drama and the ode. The business of the 
dramatist is to keep himself out of sight, and to 
let nothing appear bat his characterB. As soon as 

IE he attracts □otice'^o his personal feelings, the illn- 
Bion is broken. The effect is as unpleasant as that 
which is produced on the stage by the voice of 
a prompter or the entrance of a scene-shifter. 
Hence it was that the tragedies of Byron were his 

so least sncceesfnl performances. They resemble 
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those pasteboard pictures invented by the friend of 
children, Mr. Newbery, in which a single movable 
head goes round twenty different bodies, so that 
the same face looks ont npon us, sncceesively, 
from the uniform of a hussar, the furs of a judge, o 
and the rags of a beggar. In all the characters, 
patriots and tyrants, haters and lovers, the frown 
and sneer of Harold were discernible in an instant. 
But this species of egotism, though fatal to the 
drama, is the inspiration of the ode. It is the lo 
pui> of the lyric poet to abandon himself, withont 
reserve, to his own emotions. 

Between these hostile elements many great men 
have endeavored to effect an amalgamation, but 
never with complete success. The Greek Drama, is 
on the model of which the Samson was written, 
sprang from the Ode. The dialogue was ingrafted 
on the chorus, and naturally partook of its char- 
acter. The genius of the greatest of the AtheniuL 
dramatists coSperated with the circnmstances a> 
under which tragedy made its first appearance. 
^chylns was, head and heart, a lyric poet. In 
hie time the Greeks had far more intercourse with 
the East than in the days of Homer; and they had 
not yet acquired that immense superiority in war, ts 
in science, and in the arts, which, in the follow- 
ing generation, led them to treat the Asiatics with 
contempt. From the narrative of Herodotos it 
should seem that they still looked up, with the 
veneration of disciples, to Egypt and Assyria. At bo 
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this period, accordingly, it vas nataral that the 
literature of Greece should he tinctured vith the 
Oriental etyle. And that stjie, we think, is dis- 
cernible in the works of Pindar and ^achjlas. 

s The latter often reminds ns of the Hebrew writers. 
The book of Job, indeed, in conduct and diction, 
bears a considerable resemblance to some of his 
dramas. Considered as plays, hia worlra are 
ahenrd; considered as chornsee, they are above all 

10 praise. If, for instance, we examine the address 
of Clytemnestra to Agamemnon on his retnrn, or 
the description of the seven Argive chiefe, by the 
principles of dramatic writing, we shall instantly 
condemn them as monstrous. Bnt if we forget the 

IB chwacters, and think only of the poetry, we shall 
admit that it has never been surpassed in energy 
and magnificence. Sophocles made the Greek 
drama as dramatic as was consistent with its 
original form. His portraits of men have a sort of 

so similarity; bnt it is the similarity not of a paint- 
ing, but of a bas-relief. It suggests a resem- 
blance; bnt it doee not produce an illusion. 
Euripides attempted to carry the reform further. 
But it was a task far beyond his powers, perhaps 

85 beyond any powers. Instead of correcting what 
was bad, he destroyed what was excellent. He 
substituted crutches for stilts, bad sermons for 
good odes. 

Milton, it is well known, admired Euripidee 

so highly; much more highly than, in our opinion, 
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Enripidee deeerred. Indeed, the careeaee which 
this parti^ty leads our ooantryman to bestow on 
"sad Electra'B poet," sometimee remind ns of the 
beautiful Queen of Fairyland kissing the long ears 
of Bottom. At all events, there can be no doabt s 
that this Teneration for the Athenian, whether 
JTist or not, was injurious to the Samsoa Agonistee. 
Had Milton taken J^chylns for his model, he 
wonld have given himself np to the lyric inspir- 
ation, and poured out profusely all the treasures of lo 
his mind, without bestowing a thought on those 
dramatic proprieties which the nature of the work 
rendered it impossible to preserve. In the attempt 
to reconcile things in their own nature inconsist- 
ent, he has failed, as every one else must have is 
failed. We cannot identify ourselves with the 
characters, as in a good play"^ We cannot identify 
onrselvee with the poet, aa in a good ode. The 
conflicting ingredients, like an acid and an alkali 
mixed, nentralize each other. We are by no means H> 
insensible to the merits of this celebrated piece, to 
the severe dignity of the style, the graceful and 
pathetic solemnity of the opening speech, or the 
wild and barbaric melody which givee so striking 
an effect to the choral passagea. Bnt we think it, » 
we confess, the least successful effort of the 
^ genius of Milton. 

The Gomus is framed on the model of the 
Italian Masque, as the Samson is framed on the 
model of the Greek Tragedy. It is certainly the so 
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nobleet performance of the kind vbich ezists in 
any langaage. It ia sb far superior to the Futh- 
fnl Shepherdesa, as the Faithful Shepherdees is to 
the Aminta or the Amiata to the Pastor Fido. 

c It was well for Milton that he had here no 
Enripidee to mislead him. He understood and 
lored the literature of modern Italy. But 
he did not feel for it the same veneration which 
he entertained for the remains of Athenian 

10 and Koman poetry, consecrated by so many lofty 
and endearing recollections. The fanlts, more- 
over, of his Italian predecessors were of a kind to 
which his mind had a deadly antipathy. He could 
stoop to a plain style, sometimes even to a bald 

iG style; but false brilliancy was his utter aversion. 
His Mme had no objection to a russet attire ; but 
she tnrned with disgust from the finery of Gnarini, 
as tawdry and as paltry as the rags of a chimney- 
sweeper on May-day. Whatever ornaments she 

m wears are of massive gold, not only dazzling to the 
sight, but capable of standing the severest test of 
the crucible. 

Milton attended in the Gomus to the distinction 
which he afterwards neglected in the Samson. He 

» made bis Masque what it ought to be, essentially 
lyrical, and dramatic only in semblance. He has 
not attempted a fruitless struggle against a defect 
inherent in the nature of that species of compo- 
sition; and he has therefore succeeded, wherever 

so success was not impossible. The speeches must be 
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read as majestic soliloquies; and be wbo bo reads 
them will be enraptured with tbeir eloquence, their 
snblimity, and their mnsio. The interrnptions 
of the dialogue, bowers, impose a constraint 
npon the vriter,' and break the illnsion of the 5 
reader. The finest passagea are those which are 
lyric in form as well as in spirit. "I should much 
commend," says the excellent Sir Henry Wotton 
in a letter to Milton, "the tragical part, if the 
lyrical did not ravish me with 'a certain Dorique lo 
delicacy in your songs and odes, whereunto, I must 
plainly confess to you, I have seen yet nothing 
parallel in our language." The criticism was 
just. It is when Milton escapes from the ehacklee 
of the dialogne, when he is discharged from the is 
labor of uniting two incongrnous styles, when he is 
at liberty to indnlge hie choral raptnree without 
reserve, that he risee even above himself. Then, 
like his own good Genius bursting from the earthly 
form and weeds of Thyrsis, he stands forth in la 
celestial freedom and beauty; ^he seems to atj 
exultingly, 

"Now laj task is amootUy done, 
I can &j, or I can run," 

to skim the earth, to soar above the clouds, to » 
bflthe in the Elysion dew of the rainbow, and to 
inhale the balmy smells ot nard and cassia, which 
the musky wings of the zephyr scatter through the 
eedared alleys of the Hesperides- 
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Therfi are Bereral of the minor poems of Milton 
on which we would willingly make a few remarka. 
Still more willingly would we enter into a detailed 
examination of that admirable poem, the Paradise 

e Regained, which, strangely enough, is scarcely ever 
mentioned except as an instance of the blindness 
of the parental affection which men of letters bear 
towards the ofEspring of their intellects. That 
Milton was mistaken in preferring this work, excel- 

10 lent as it is, to the Paradise Lost, we readily 
admit. But we are sure that the superiority of 
the Paradise Lost to the Paradise Regained is 
not more decided than the Buperiority of the 
Paradise Regained to every poem which has since 

iG made its appearance. Our limita, howerer, pre- 
vent us from discussing the point at length. We 
hasten on to that extraordinary production which 
the general suffrage of critics has placed in the 
highest class of human compoBitions. 

a> The only poem of modern times which can be 
compared with the Paradise Lost is the DiTine 
Comedy. The subject of Milton, in some points, 
resembled that of Dante; but he has treated it in 
a widely different manner. We cannot, we think, 

a better illustrate onr opinion respecting our own 
great poet, than by contrasting him with the 
father of Tuscan literature. 

The poetry of Milton differs from that of Dante 
as the hieroglyphics of Egypt differed from the 

30 picture-writing of Mexico. The imagee which 
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Dante employB speak for themselTee ; they stand 
simply for what they are. Those of Milton have a 
aignification which is often discernible only to the 
initiated. Their value depends lees on what they 
dbeetly represent than on what they remotely ang- 5 
geet. However strange, however groteeqne, may 
be the appearance which Dante nnderfakes to 
describe, he never shrinks from describing it. He 
gives ns the shape, the color, the sound, the smell, 
the taste; he counts the numbers; he measures the 10 
size. His similes are the illnstrations of a travel- 
ler. Unlike those 'of other poets, and especially of 
Milton, they are introduced in a plain, businees- 
like manner ; not for the sake of any beauty in the 
objects from which they are drawn; not for the is 
sake of any ornament which they may impart to 
the poem ; but simiply in order to make the mean- 
ing of the writer as clear to the reader as it is to 
himself. The ruins of the precipice which led 
from the sixth to the seventh circle of hell were so 
like those of the rock which fell into the Adige on 
the south of Trent. The cataract of Phlegethon 
was like that of Aqua Gheta at the monastery of 
St. Benedict. The place where the heretics ware 
confined in burning tomba resembled the vast m 
cemetery of Aries. 

Now let us compare with the exact details of 
Dante the dim intimations of Milton. We will 
cite a few examples. The English poet has never 
thought of taking the measure of Satan. He gives ao 
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HE merely a Togne idea of rast bnlk. In one paa- 
sage the fiend lies stretched ont, huge in length, 
floating many a rood, eqnal in size to the earth- 
born enemiee of Jove, or to the aea-monster which 

B the mariner miatakee for an laland. When ha 
addreeses himBelf to battle against the gnardian 
angels, he stands like TeneoriSe or Atlas: bis 
Btatnre reaches the skj. Contrast with these de- 
scriptions the lines in which Dante has described 

10 the gigantic spectre of N^imrod. "His face seemed 
to me as long and as broad as the ball of St. 
Peter's at £ome; and his other limbs were in pro- 
portion; BO that the bank, which concealed him 
from the waist downwards, neverthelees showed bo 

15 much of him, that three tall Germans would in 
Tain have attempted to reach to his hair." We 
are sensible that we do no justice to the admirable 
atyle of the Florentine poet. But Mr. Gary's 
translation is not at hand; and onr version, how- 

soerer rude, is sufficient to illustrate our meaning. 

Once more, compare the lazar-house in the 

eleventh book of the Paradise Lost with the last 

ward of Malebolge in Dante. Milton avoids the 

loathsome details, and takes refnge in indistinct 

X bat solemn and tremendons imagery: Despair 
hurrying from couch to couch to mock the 
wretches with his attendance; Death shaking his 
dart over them, bnt, in spite of supplications, 
delaying to strike. What says Dante? "There 

H) was such a moan there as there would be if aU the 
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Eiick who, between Jnly and September, are in the 
hospitals of Valdichlana, and of the Tuscui 
BWampe, and of Sardinia, were in one pit together; 
and Bnch a stench was issning forth aa ie wont to 
ieeue from decayed limbs." s 

We will not take npon onraelTes the invidioua 
ofElce of Bettling precedency between two Bnch 
writers. Each in his own department is incom- 
parable; and each, we may remark, has wisely, or 
fortnnately, taken a subject adapted to exhibit hia to 
peculiar talent to the greatest advantage. The 
Divine Comedy is a personal narrative. Dante is 
the eye-witness and ear*witnees of that which he 
relates. He is the very man who has heard the 
tormented spirits crying out for the second death ; is 
who has read the dnsky characters on the portal 
within which there is no hope; who has hidden 
his face from the terrors of the Qorgon ; who has 
fled from the hooks and the seething pitch of 
BarbfU'iccia and Draghignazzo. His own hands aa 
have grasped the shaggy sides of Lucifer. His 
own feet have climbed the mountain of expi- 
ation. His own brow has been marked by the 
puri^ing angel. The reader would throw aside 
such a bJe in incrednloue disgust, unless it were » 
told with the strongest air of veracity, with a 
sobriety even in its horrors, with the greatest pre- 
cision and multiplicity in its details. The narra- 
tive of Milton in this respect differs from that of 
Dante, as the adventnres of Amadis differ from so 
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thoBe of GnlliTer. The author of Amadis would 
have made hk book ridiculous if he had intro- 
duced those minute particulars which giv^ such a 
charm to the work of Swift : the nautical obBerTft- 
6 tions, the affected delicacy about names, the 
official documents trauBcribed at full length, and 
all the unmeaning gossip and scandal of the court, 
springing out of nothing, and tending to nothing. 
We are not shocked at being told that a man who 

10 lived, nobody knows when, saw many very strange 
sights, and we can easily abandon ourselves to the 
illusion of the romance. But when Lemuel 
Gulliver, surgeon, resident at Botherhithe, tells ub 
of pygmies and giants, flying islands, and philoso- 

is phlzlng horses, nothing but such circumstantial 
touches could produce for a single moment a 
deception on the imagination. 

Of all the poets who have introduced into their 
works the agency of supernatural beings, Milton 

io has succeeded best. Here Dante decidedly yields 
to him; and as this is a point on which many 
rash and Ill-considered judgments have been pro- 
nounced, we feel inclined to dwell on It a little 
longer. The most fattQ error which a poet can 

a possibly commit in the management of his machin- 
ery, is that of attempting to philosophize too 
much. Milton has been often censured for ascrib- 
ing to spirits many functions of which spirits 
must be incapable. But these objections, though 

BO sanctioned by eminent names, wiginate, we ven- 
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tare to say, in profound ignoraDce of the art of 
poetry. 

What is spirit? What are our ovn minds, the 
portion of spirit with whioh we are beet acquainted? 
We obeerve certain phenomena. We cannot a 
explain them into material cansee. We therefore 
infer that there exists something which is not 
material. Bat of this something we have no idea. 
We can define it only by negatives. We can 
reason about it only by symbols. We nse the lo 
word ; but we have no image of the thing; and the 
bminess of poetry is with images, and not with 
words. The poet uses words indeed; but they are 
merely the instruments of his art, not its objects. 
They are the materials which he is to dispose in is 
such a manner as to present a picture to the mental 
eye. And if they are not so disposed, they are no 
more entitled to be called poetry than a bale of 
canvas and a box of colors to be called a panting. 

Logicians may reason about abstractions. But to 
the great mass of men mnst have images. The 
strong tendency of the multitude in aH ages and 
nations to idolatry can be explained on no oth^ 
principle. The first inhabitants of Greece, there 
is reason to believe, worshipped one invisible is 
Deity. But the neceeeity of having something 
more definite to aime produced, in a few centu- 
ries, the innum^able crowd of goda and god- 
desaee. In like manner the ancient Persians 
thought it impious to exhibit the Creator under a to 
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hnman fOTin. Yet eren these transferred to the 
Snn the worship vhich, in specnlation, they con- 
sidered due only to the Supreme Mind. The his- 
tory of the Jews is the record of a coutinaed 

s stmggle between pure Theism, supported by the 
most terrible sanctions, and the strangely fascinat- 
ing desire of having some Tisible and tangible 
object of adoration. Parhape none of the second- 
ary oansee which Gibbon has assigned t(x the 

10 rapidity with which Christianity spread over the 
world, while Jndaism scarcely ever acqaired a 
proselyte, operated more powerfully than thia feel- 
ing. God, the uncreated, the incomprehensible, 
the invisible, attracted few worshippers. A philoe- 

is oph» might admire so noble a conception; bnt 
the crowd tamed away in disgoBt from words 
which presented no image to their minds. It was 
before Deity, embodied in a human form, walking 
among men, partaking of their infirmities, leaning 

90 on their bosoms, weeping ortx their graves, slum- 
bering in the manger, bleeding on the cross, that 
the i^ejtidioes of the Synagogue, and the doubts 
of the Academy, and the pride of the Portico, and 
the fasces of the Lictor, and the swords of thirty 

as l^ons, were humbled in the dust. Soon aft^ 
Christianity had achieved its triumph, the prin- 
ciple which had assisted It began to corrupt it. It 
became a new Paganism. Patron saints assumed 
the offices of household gods. St. George took 

ao the place of Mars. St. Elmo consoled the 
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mariner for the loes of Caetor and Pollnz. 
The Virgin Mother and Cecilia succeeded to 
VenoB and the Mnsee. The fascination of 
sex and lovelineee was again joined to that 
of celeetial dignity; and the homage of b 
chivalry vsa blended with that of religion. 
Reformers have often made a stand against these 
feelings; bnt never with more than apparent and 
partiid success. The men who demolished the 
images in cathedrals have not always been able to lo 
demolish thoee which were enshrined in their 
minds. It would not be difficult to show that in 
politics the same rule holds good. Doctrines, we 
are afraid, must generally be embodied before they 
can excite a strong public feeling. The multitude is 
is more easily intereeted for the moat unmeaning 
badge, or the most insignific^it name, than tar the 
most important principle. 

From these considerations, we infer that no poet 
who sbonld aSect that metaphysical accuracy for to 
the want of which Milton has been blamed, would 
escape a disgraceful failure. Still, however, there 
was another extreme which, though far lees dan- 
gerous, was also to be avoided. The imaginations 
of men are in a great measnre under the control of k 
their opinions. The most exqnisite art of poetical 
coloring can produce no illmion when it is em- 
ployed to represent that which is at once parcMved 
to be incongruous and absurd. Milton wrote in 
an age of philosophers and theologians. It was so 
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ueceesary, th^efca-e, for him to abstain from giv- 
ing each a ehock to their uuderBtaDdings as might 
break the charm which it was hia object to throw 
over their imaginationa. This is the real ezpla- 
5 nation of the indiatinctnese and incousiateticy with 
which he has often been reproached. Dr. John- 
son acknowledges that it was abeolntely necessary ■ 
that the spirits shonld be clothed with material 
forms. "Bat," says he, "the poet should have 

10 secured the consistency of his system by keeping 
immateriality out of sight, and sedncing the reader 
to drop it &om his thoughts." This is easily 
said; but what if Milton could not seduce his 
readers to drop immateriality from their thoughts? 

IS What if the contrary opinion had taken so fall a 
pOBsesaion of the minds of men as to leave no 
room even for the half-belief which poetry 
requires? Such we suspect to have been the case. 
■ It was impossible for the poet to adopt altogether 

^ the material or the immaterial system. He there- 
fore took his stand on the debatable ground. He 
left the whole in ambiguity. He has doubtless, 
by so doing, laid himself open to the charge of 
inconsistency. But, though philosophically in the 

86 wrong, we cannot but believe that he was poetic- 
ally in the right. This task, which almost any 
other writer would have found impracticable, was 
easy to him. The peculiar art which he pos- 
sessed of commanicating his meaning oircuitonsly 

so through a long succession of associated ideas, and 
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of intimatiiig more than he expressed, enabled him 
to dJsgniee those incongraitiee which he could not 
avoid. 

Poetry which relates to the beings of another 
world onght to be at once mysterioiia and pictur- a 
esqne. That of Milton is so. That of Dante is 
pictnreeque indeed beyond any that ever was 
written. Its effect approaches to that produced by 
the pencil or the chiael. But it ia pietnreaque to 
the exclnaion of all mystery. Thia ia a fanlt on lo 
the right side, a fault inseparable from the plan of 
Dante's poem, which, as we have abeady observed, 
rendered the ntmost accuracy of description 
neceesary. Still it is a fault. The supernatural 
agents excite an interest; bat it is not the interest u 
which is proper to supernatural agents. We feel 
that we could talk to the ghosts and demons, with- 
out any emotion of unearthly awe. We could, like 
Don Jnan, ask them fco supper, and eat heartily in 
their company. Dante's angels are good men with » 
wings. His devils are spiteful, ugly execution- 
ers. His dead men are merely living men in 
strange situations. The scene which passes 
between the poet and Farinata ia justly celebrated. 
Still, Farinata in the burning tomb is exactly ss 
what Farinata would have been at an auto da fS. 
Kothing can be more touching than the first inter- 
view of Dante and Beatrice. Yet what is it, but 
a lovely woman chiding, with sweet austere com- 
posure, the lover for whose affection she ia grate- » 
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fnl, bat whose vices ahe reprobates? The feelings 
which give the passage its charm would anit the 
streets of Florence as well as the summit of the 
Monnt of Purgatory. 
6 The spirits of Milton are unlike those of almost all 
other writers. His fiends, in particular, are wonder- 
ful creations. They are not metaphysical abstrac- 
tions. They are not wicked men. They are not ugly 
beasts. They have no horns, no tails, none of the 

10 fee-faw-fum of Tasso and Klopstock. They have 
just enough in common with human nature to be 
intelligible to human beings. Their characters are, 
like their forma, marked by a certain dim resem- 
blance to those of men, but exaggerated to gigantic 

IB dimensions, and veiled in mysterious gloom. 

Perhaps the gods and demons of .jEschylua may 
beet bear a compmson with the angela and devils 
of Milton. The style of the Athenian had, as we 
have remarked, something of the Oriental charac- 

» ter ; and the same peculiarity may be traced in his 
mythology. It has nothing of the amenity and 
elegance which we generally find in the supersti- 
tions of Greece. All is rugged, barbaric, and 
colossal. The legends of .fEschylus seem to hw- 

is monize lees with the fragrant groves and graceful 
porticoes in which his countrymen paid their vows 
to the God of Light and Goddess of Desire, than 
with those huge and grotesque labyrinths of eternal 
granite in which Egypt enshrined her mystic 

80 Osiris, or in which Hindostau still bows down to 
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her sereii'headed idols. His favorite gods are 
those of the dder generation, the sons of heaven 
and earth, compared with whom Jupiter himself 
was a stripling and an upstart, the gigantic Titans, 
and the ineswable Fnriee. Ftn-emoet among his g 
creations of this class stands Fromethens, half 
fiend, half redeemer, the friend of man, the sullen 
and implacable enemy of heaven. Prometheus 
bears undoubtedly a considerable resemblance to 
the Satan of Milton. In both we find the same id 
impatience of control, the same ferocity, the same 
unconquerable pride. In both characters also are 
mingled, though in very diSerent proportions, 
some kind and generous feelings. Prometheus, 
however, is hardly superhuman enough. He talks ie 
too much of his chains and his uneasy posture; he 
is rather too much depressed and agitated. His 
resolution seems to depend on the knowledge which 
he possesses that he holds the fate of his torturer 
in hia hands, aud that the hour of his release will so 
surely come. But Satan is a creature of another 
sphere. The might of his intellectual nature is 
victorions over the extremity of pain. Amidst 
agonies which cannot be conceived withont horror, 
be deliberates, resolves, and even exnlts. Against as 
the sword of Michael, against the thunder of 
Jehovah, against the flaming lake, and the marl 
burning with solid fire, against the prospect of an 
eternity of nnintermitted misery, his spirit bears 
up anbroken, resting on its own innate energies, so 
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requiring no Bnpport £rom anything external, nor 
eren from hope itself. 

To retnm for a moment to the parallel which 
we have been attempting to draw between Milton 

s and Dante, we would add that the poetry of thrae 
great men haa in a considerable degree taken its 
character trom their moral qnalitiee. They are 
not egotists. They rarely obtrude their idiosyn- 
craciee on their readers. They hare nothing in 

10 common with those modem beggars for fame who 
extort a pittance trom the compassion of the inez< 
perienced by exposing the nakedness and sores of 
their minds. Yet it would be difGcult to name 
two writers whose works have been mora com- 

ifi pletely, though undesignedly, colored by their 
personal feelings. 

The character of Milton was peculiarly distin- 
guished by loftiness of spirit; that of Dante by 
intensity of feeling. In every line of the Divine 

» Comedy we diBcern the asperity which is produced 
by ^de straggling with misery. There is perhaps 
no work in the world so deeply and uniformly 
sorrowful. The melancholy of Dante was no fan- 
tastic caprice. It was not, as far as at this dis- 

tBS tance of time can be judged, the effect of external 
oircumstancee. It was from within. Neither love 
nor glory, neither the conflicts of earth nor the hope 
of heaven, could dispel it. It tnrned every codho- 
lation and every pleasure into its own nature. It 

ID resembled that noxious Sardinian soil of which the 
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intMise Intterness ia eaid to have been perceptible 
even in its honey. His mind was, in the noble 
langnage of the Hebrew poet, "a land of dark- 
ness, as darkness itaelf, and where the light was as 
darkness." The gloom of his character discolors s 
all the passions of men and all the face of natnre, 
and tinges with its own livid hne the flowers of 
Paradise and the glories of the eternal throne. 
All the portraits of him are singnlarly character- 
istic. No person can look on the featnres, noble lo 
even to rngge^uees, the dark furrows of the cheek, 
the haggard and woful stare of the eye, the sullen 
and contemptnoos curve of the lip, and donbt 
that they belong tc a man too prond and too sen- 
sitive to be happy. ik 

Hilton was, like Dante, a statesman and a 
low; and, like Dante, he had been unfortunate 
in ambition and in love. He had sorvived his 
health and his sight, the comtotta of bis home, and 
the prosperity of his party. Of the great men by » 
whom he had been i^inguished at Ms entrance 
into life, some had been taken away from the evil 
to come; some bad carried into foreign climates 
their nnconqnerable hatred of opjH-ession; some 
were pining in dnngeons; and some had ponred » 
forth their blood on scaffolds. Venal and licen- 
tious scribblers, with jnst sufficient t^ent to 
clothe the thoughts of a pandar in the style of a 
bellman, were now the favorite writers of the 
Sovereign and of the public. It was a loathstane so 
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herd, which could be compared to nothing so fitly 
as to the rabble of Comns, groteeqne monsters, half 
bestial, half homan, dropping with wine, bloated 
with glattony, and reeling in obscene dances. 

B Amidst these that fair Muse was placed, like the 
chaste lady of the Masqne, lofty, spotless, and 
serene, to be chattered at, and pointed at, aad 
grinned at, by the whole ront of Satyrs and 
Goblins. If erer despondency and asperity coald 

10 be excused in any man, they might have been 
excosed in Milton. But the strength of his mind 
overcame every calamity. . Neither blindness, nor 
gont, nor age, nor penary, nor domestic afflic- 
tions, nor political disappointments, nor abuse, 

IB nor prescription, nor neglect, had power to distnrb 
his sedate and majestio patience. His spirits do 
not seem to have been high, but they were singn- 
larly eqnable. His temper vas serioas, perhaps 
stem; bnt it was a temper which no snflerings 

» conld render snllen or fretfnl. Such aa it -^as 
when, on the eve of great events, he returned from 
hia travels in the prime of health and manly 
beauty, leaded with literMry distinctions, and glow- 
ing with patriotic hopes, such it continued tc be 

« when, after having experienced every calamity 
which is incident to our nature, old, poor, sight- 
less, and disgraced, he retired to hia hovel to die. 
Hence It was that, though he wrote the Para- 
dise Lost at a time of life when images of beanty 

^ and tenderness are in general beginning to fade, 
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«Ten from those minda in which they hare not 
been effaced by anxiety and disappointment, he 
adorned it with all that is most lovely and delight- 
ful in the physical and in the moral world, 
Neither Theooritna nor Arioeto had a finer or a s 
more healthful sense of the pleaeantnees of exter- 
nal objects, or loved betta- to Inxnriate amidst 
ennbeams and flowers, the songs of nightingales, 
the juice of sunun^ trxdix, and the ooolnees of 
shady fonntains. . His conception of lore nnites all lo 
the Tolnptnonsnees of the Oriental harem, and all 
the gallantry of the chivahic toomament, with all 
the pnre and quiet affection of an English fireside. 
His poetry reminds us of the miracles of Alpine 
scenery. Nooks and dells, beantifnl as fairyland, is 
are embosomed in its most rngged and gigantic 
eleratioUB. The rosee and myrtles bloom nn- 
chilled on the yerge of the avalanche. 

Traces, indeed, of the pecnliar character of 
Ifilton may be found in all his works; but it is 20 
most strongly displayed in the Sonnets. Those 
remarkable poems hare been nnderralaed by critics 
who have not understood their natore. They have 
no epigrammatic point. There is none of the 
ingenuity of Filioaja in the thought, none of the a 
hu-d and brilliant enamel of Peti-wcb in the style. 
They are l^simple bat] majestic recwds of the feel- 
ings of the poet ; as little tricked oat for the pub- 
lic eye as his diary would have been. A victory, 
an expected attack upon the city, a momentary fit ao 
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of depreesion or exaltation, a jeet thrown oot 
against cue of hie txioks, a dream which for a 
short time restored to him that beantifnl face over 
which the grave had cloeed foroTer, led him to 

6 moBinge whioh, without effort, shaped themaelves 
into verse. The nnity of sentiment and severity 
of Btyle which characterize these little pieces 
remind ns of the Greek Anthology, or perhaps 
still more of the Collects of the English Liturgy. 

to The noble poem on the Maasacres of Piedmont is 
strictly a collect in verse. 

The Sonnets ore more or less striking, according 
as the occaaiona which gave birth to them are more 
or less interesting. But they we, almost without 

IB exception, dignified by a sobriety and greatneas of 
mind to which we know not where to look for a 
parallel. It wonld, indeed, be scarcely safe to 
draw any decided inferences as to the character of 
a writer from passages directly egotistical. But 

« the qualities which we have' ascribed to Milton, 
though perhaps most strongly marked in those 
parts of his works which treat of his personal feel- 
ings, ore distingnishahle in every page, and impart 
to all his' writings, prose and poetry, English, 

S5 Latin, and Italian, a strong family likeness. 

His public conduct was snch as was to be ex- 
pected from a man of a spirit so high and of an in- 
tellect so powerful. He lived at one of the most 
memorable eras in the history of mankind ; at the 

ao very crisis of the great confict between Oromasdee 
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and Arimanee, liberty and deepotism, reuon and 
prejudice. That great battle was fought tor no 
single generation, for no single land. The destinies 
of the human race were staked on the same cast 
with the freedom of the English people. Then were b 
first proclaimed those might; principles which 
have since worked their way'into the depths of the 
American forests, which have roused Greece from 
the slavery and degradation of two thoosand years, 
and which, from one end of Eorope to the other, 10 
have kindled an nnquenchable fire in the hearts of 
the oppressed, and loosed the knees of the oppress- 
ors with an nnwonted fear. -jA 

Of those principles, then straggling for their 
infant existence, Milton was the most devoted and ib 
eloquent literary champion. We need not say how 
much we admire his public conduct. But we can* 
not diBguise from oufeelvee that a large portion of 
his countrymen still think it unjustifiable. The 
civil war, indeed, haa been more discussed, and ia » 
lees understood, than any event in English his- 
tory. The friends of liberty labored under the 
disadvantage of which the lion in the fable com- 
plained so bitterly. Though they were the con- 
querors, then- enemies were the painters. As a k 
body, the Roundheads had done their utmost to 
decry and ruin literature; and literature was even 
with them, ae, in the long run, it always ia with 
its enemies. The best book on their side of the 
question is the charming narrative of Mrs. so 
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HntchiDBon. May's HiBtorj of the PwliuaeDt is 
good J but it breaks off at the most intereeting 
crisis of the struggle. The performance of Lud- 
low is foolish and violeat ; and moet of the later 

s writers who hare espoosed the same cause, Old- 
mixon, tor instance, and CaUierine Macanlay, 
have, to saj the least, been more distinguished by 
zeal than either by candor or by skill. On the 
other side are the most anthoritative and the moet 

10 popular historical works in oar langaage, that of 
Clarendon, uid that of Hume. The former is not 
only ably written and full of valuable information, 
but has also an fur of dignity and sincerity which 
makes even the prejudicee and errors with which 

u it abounds respectable. Hume, from whose fasci- 
natii^ narrative the great mass of the reading 
pnl^c are still contented to take then- opinions, 
hated religion so much that he hated liberty t<a 
having been allied with religion, and has pleaded 

«o the came of tyranny with the dexterity of an advo- 
cate, while affecting the impfu'tiality of a judge. 

The public conduct of Milton must be approved 
or condemned, according as the resistance of the 
people to Charles the First shall appear to be justi- 

K fiahle or criminal. We shall therefore make no 
apology tor dedicating a few pages to the discus- 
sion of that interesting and most important 
question. We shall not argue it on general 
grounds. We shall not recur to those primary prin- 

*o oiples from which the claim of any government to 
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the obedience of its Bnbjeote is to be deduced. 'We 
are entitled to tbat Tontage-groniid ; bat ve will 
relinquish it. We are, oa this point, so confident 
of eaperiority, that ve are not nnwilling to imitate 
the oetentations generosity of those ancient b 
knigbta, who Towed to joust withont helmet or 
shield agunst all enemies, and to give their antago- 
nists the advantage of sun and vind. We vill 
take the naked constitutional question. We oon- 
fidentlj affirm, that every reason which oan be lo 
urged in favor of the Bevolution of 1688 may be 
urged with at least equal force in favw of what is 
called the Great Bebellion. 

In one respect only, we think, cod the warmest 
admirers of Charles venture to say that he was a » 
better sovereign than his son. He was not, in 
name and profession, a Papist; we eay in name 
and profession, because both Charles himself and 
his creature Laud, while they abjured the innocent 
badges of Popery, retained all its worst vicee, a so 
complete subjection of reason to authority, a weak 
preference of form to substance, a childish passion 
tor mummeries, an idolatrous veneration for the 
priestly character, and, above all, a merciless 
intolerance. This, however, we waive. We will » 
concede that Charlee was a good Protestuit; but 
we say that his Protestantism does not make the 
slightest distinction between his case and that of 
James. 
' The principles of the Revolution have often been so 
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grossly miarepreBented, and never more than in 
the conrBe of the present year. Thwe ia a certain 
class of men vbo, vbile they profese to hold in 
reverence the great names and great actions of 
E former times, never look at them for any other 
pnrpoee than in order to find in them some excuse 
for existing abuses. In every venerable precedent 
they pass by what is essential, and take only what 
is accidental: they keep ont of sight what is 

10 beneficial and hold np to public imitation all that 
is defective. If, in any part of any great example, 
there be anything unsound, these fiesh-fiies detect 
it with an unerring instinct, and dart upon it with 
a ravenous delight. If some good end has been 

15 attained in spite of them, they feel, with their 
prototype, that 

" Their labor must be to pervert that end, 
And out of good still to find means of evil." 

To the blessings which England has derived 
K> from the Revolution these people are utterly 
insensible. The expulsion of a tyrant, the solemn 
recognition of popnlar rights, liberty, security, 
toleration, all go for nothing with them. One 
sect there was, which, from nnfortunate temporary 
Efi causes, it was thought necesEary to keep under 
close reetr^nt. One part of the empire there was 
so unhappily circumstanced, that at that time its 
misery was necessary to our happiness, and its 
slavery to our freedom. These are the parts of the 
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Bevolation which the politicians of whom we 
speak love to contemplate, and which seem to 
them m)t indeed to vindicate, bat in some degree 
to palliate, the good which it hae produced. Talk 
to them of Naplee, of Spain, or of South America, s 
They stand forth zealots toi the doctrine of Dirine 
Bight, which has now come back to us, like a 
thief from transportation, under the alias of 
Legitimacy. But mention the miseries of Irehmd. 
Then William is a hero. Then Somers and lo 
Shrewsbury are great men. Then the Revolu- 
tion is a glorious era. The very same persons 
who, in this country, never omit an opportunity of 
reviving every wretched Jacobite slander respect- 
ing the Whigs of that period, have no sooner » 
crossed St. George's Channel, than they begin to 
fill their bumpers to the glorious and immortal 
memory. They may truly boast that they look not 
at men, but at measures. So that evil be done, 
they care not who does it; the arbitrary Charles or so 
the liberal William, Ferdinand the Catholic or 
Frederic the Protestant. On such occasions their 
deadliest opponents may reckon upon their candid 
coiutruction. The bold assertions of these people 
have of late impressed a large portion of the public « 
with an opinion that James the Second was expelled 
simply because he was a Catholic, and that the 
Bevolation was essentially a Protestant Bevolation. 
But this certainly was not the case ; nor can any 
person who has acquired more knowledge of the k 
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hifltory of those times than ia to be fonod in Gold- 
Bmith'B Abridgment, believe thiit, if James had 
held his own religions opiuiona witbont wishing to 
make proselytes, or if, wishing eren to make 

B proselytes, he had contented bimeelf with 
exerting only bis constitntiona] influence for that 
porpose, the Prince of Orange would ever bare 
been invited over. Our anceators, we suppose, 
knew their own meaning; and, if we may believe 

10 them, their hostility was primarily not to popery, 
but to tyranny. They did not drive out a tyrant 
becsnse be was a Catholic; but they excluded 
Catholics from the crown, because they thought 
them likely to be tyrants. The ground on which 

M they, in then famous resolution, declared tlie 
throne vacant, was this, "that James had broken 
the fundamental laws of the kingdom." Every 
man, therefore, who approves of the Revolution of 
1688 must hold that the breach of fundamental 

SD laws on the part of the Bovereign justifies resist- 
ance. The question, then, is this: Had Churles 
the First Ivoken the fnndunental laws of Eng- 
land? 

ISo person can answer in the negative unless he 

as refuses credit, not merely to all the accufiations 
brought against Charles by his opponent, but to' 
the narratives of the warmest Boyalists, and to the 
confessions of the King himself. If there be any 
truth in any historian of any party who has related 

30 the events of that reign, the conduct of Charles, 
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from his ftcceHsion to the meeting of the Long 
ParliameDt, had been a continued conrse of oppree- 
sion and treachery. Let those who applaad the 
Bevolntion and condemn the Rebellion mention 
one act of Jamee the Second to which a parallel is s 
not to he found in the history of his father. Let 
them lay their fingers on a single article in the 
Declaration of Right, presented by the two Houses 
to William and Mary, which Oharlee is not 
acknowledged to hare violated. He had, accord- lo 
ing to the teatimony of his own friends, usurped 
the fanctions of the legislature, raised taxes with- 
out the consent of parliament, and qoartered 
troops on the people in the most illegal and Tex- 
atiouB manner. Not a single session of parliament ig 
had passed without some nnconstitntional attack 
on the freedom of debate. The right of petition 
was grossly violated; arbitrary jadgments, exorbi- 
tant fines, and unwarranted imprisonments, were 
grievances of daily oocnrrence. If these things do so 
not justify resistance, the Revolution was treason; 
if they do, the Great RebelUon was laudable. 

But, it is said, why not adopt milder measures? 
Why, after the Eing had consented to so many 
reforms and renounced so many oppressive preroga- k 
tives, did the parliament continue to rise in their 
demands at the risk of provoking a civil war? The 
ship-money had been given up. The Star Cham- 
ber had been abolished. Provision had been 
made for the frequent convocation and secnre so 
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delibeirfttioQ of parliaments. Why not ptmtie an 
end oonfeasedly good bj peaceable and regular 
meanB? We recnr again to the analogy of the 
S«TolatioD. Why was Jamee driven from the 

- B throne? Why was he not retained upon condi- 
tions? He too had offered to call a free parlia- 
ment, and to submit to its decision all the matters 
in dispute. Yet we are in the habit of praising onr 
forefathers, vho preferred a revolntion, a dispnted 

10 snccession, a d3rnaB^ of stnuigerB, twenty years of 
foreign and intestine war, a standing army, and a 
national debt, to the rnle, however restricted, of a 
tried and proved tyrant. The Long Parliament 
acted on the same principle, and is entitled to the 

IB same praise. They could not trust the King. He 
had, no doubt, passed salutary laws; but what 
assurance was thea-e that he would not break them? 
He had renounced oppressive prert^tives; but 
where was the security that he would not resume 

so them? The nation had to deal with a man whom 
no tie could bind, a man who made and broke 
promises with eqoid facility, a man whose honor 
had been » hundred times pawned, and never 



» Here, indeed, the Long Parliament stands on 
still stronger ground than the Convention of 1688. 
No action of Jamee can be compared to the con- 
duct of Charles with respect to the Petition of 
Right. The Lords and Commons present him 

K with a bill in which the constitutional limits of 
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hie pover are marked' out. He hesitatee; he 
evades ; at last he bargains to give hia aesent for 
fire anbaidiee. The bill reeeivee hie solemn aaaent : 
the Bubflidiee are voted; but no sooner is the 
tyrant relieved than he returns at once to all the » 
arbitrary measures which he had bound himself to 
abandon, and violates all the clauses of the very 
Aot which he had been paid to pass. 

For more than ten years the people had seen the 
rights which were theirs by a double claim, by lo 
immemorial inheritance, and by recent purchase, 
infringed by the perfidious King who had recog- 
nized them. At length eircnmstanoes compelled 
Charles to summon another parliament: another 
chance was given to our fathers; were they to u 
throw it away as they had thrown away the for- 
mer? Were they again to be cozened by le Rot le 
veutf Were they again to advance their money on 
pledges which had been forfeited over and over 
again? Were they to lay a second Petition of lo 
Sight at the foot of the throne, to grant another 
lavish aid in exchange for another unmeaning 
ceremony, and then to take their departure, till, 
after ten years more of fraud and oppression, 
their prince should again require a supply, and » 
again repay it with a perjury? They were com- 
pelled to choose whether they would trust a 
tyrant or conquer him. We think that they 
ehoae wisely and nobly. 

The advocates of Charles, like the advocates of n 
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other malefactors againBt whom overwlLelniing 
evidence ia produced, generally decline all contro- 
Teray about the facts, and content themselTee with 
c^ling testimony to character. He had so many 

B priyate virtneel And had Jamee the Second no 
private virtneef Was Oliver Cromwell, his hitter- 
est enemies themselves being jndgee, destitute of 
private virtues? And what, after all, are the 
virtues ascribed to Charles? A religious zeal, not 

10 more sincere than that of bis bod, and fnlly as 
weak and narrow-minded, and a few of the ordi- 
nary household decencies which half the tombstones 
in England claim for those who lie beneath them. 
A good father! A good husband! Ample apolo- 

IB giee indeed for fifteen years of persecution, tyranny, 
and falsehood I 

We charge him with having broken his corona- 
tion oath ; and we are told that he kept his mar- 
riage vow ! We accuse him of having given up his 

«) people to the merciless inflictions of the most hot- 
headed and hard-hearted of prelates; and the 
defence is that he took his little bob on his knee, 
and kissed him! We censure him for having 
violated the articles of the Petition of Bight, after 

SB having, for good and valuable consideration, 
promised to observe them; and we are informed 
that he was accustomed to hear prayers at six 
o'clock in the morning! It is to such consider- 
ations as these, together with his Vandyke drees, 

30 his handsome face, and bis peaked beard, that he 
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owes, ve rerilj believe, moat of his popularity 
-with the preeent generation. 

For ooraelvee, -we own that we do not under- 
stand the conunon phrase, a good man, but a bad 
king. We can as ^ail; conoeive a good man and g 
an QQnatnral father, or a good man and a treacher- 
ous friend. We cannot, in estimating the cbarac- 
t&e of an individual, leave ont of our consid^ation 
his conduct in the most important of all human 
relations ; and if in that relation ve find him to lo 
have been selfish, cruel, and deceitful, we shall 
take the liberty to call him a bad mau, in spite of 
all his temperance at table, and all his regnlarifcy 
at chapel. 

We cannot retrain from adding a few words is 
respecting a topic on which the defenders of 
Chariee are fond of dwelling. If, they say, he 
governed his people ill, he at least governed them 
after the example of his predeceaBors. If he vio- 
lated their privileges, it was because those privi- m 
leges had not been accurately defined. No act of 
oppression has ever been imputed to bim which 
has not a parallel in the annals of the Tudors. 
This point Hume has labored, with an art which is 
as discreditable in a historical work as it would be it 
admirable in a fca-ensic address. The answer is 
short, clear, and decisive. Chariee had assented 
to the Petition of Right. He had renounced 
the oppreesive -pawem said to have been ezerdsed 
by his predecessors, and he had renonooed » 
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them for money. He was not entitled to set up 
hU antiquated claims against his own recent 



These argnmente are ao obvioiiB that it may 

6 seem superfluous to dwell upon them. Bat those 
who have ohserred how much the events of that 
time are misrepresented aud misanderstood, will 
not blame ns for stating the case simply. It is a 
case of which the simplest statement is the 

10 strongest. 

The enemies of the Parliament, indeed, rarely 
choose to take i^ne on the great points of the 
question. They content themselves with exposing 
some of the crimee and follies to which public 

]G commotions necessarily give birth. They bewml 
the nnmerited fate of Strafford. They ezet^ate 
the lawless violence of the army. They laugh at 
the Scriptural names of the preachers. Major- 
generals fleecing their districts; soldiers revelling 

so on the spoils of a ruined peasantry; upstarts, 
enriched by the public plunder, taking possession 
of the hospitable flreeidee and hereditary trees of 
the old gentry; boys smashing the beautiful win- 
dows of cathedrals ; Quakers riding naked through 

ts the market-place; Fifth -monarchy men shouting 

for King Jesus ; agitators lecturing from the tops 

of tubs on the fate of Agag ; — all these, they tell 

us, were the o£tepring of the Great Rebellion. 

Be it so. We are not careful to answer in this 

80 matter. These charges, were they infinitely more 
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ImportaDt, voold not alter otu- opinion of an eront 
which alone haa made ob to differ from the slayes 
who crouch beneath despotic sceptres. Many 
evilB, no doubt, were produced by the civil war. 
They were the price of our liberty. Has the acqni- e 
eition been worth the sacrifice? It ie the nature of 
the Devil of tyranny to tear and rend the body 
which he leavee. Are the miseries of continued 
poseeesion less horrible than the stmggles of the 
tremendons exorcism? lo 

If it were possible that a people brought up 
under an intolerant and arbitrary Bystem could 
subvert that system without acts of crnelty and 
folly, half the objections to despotic power would 
be removed. We should, in that case, be compelled is 
to acknowledge that it at least produces no perni- 
cious efFects on the intellectual and moral charao- 
t^ of a nation. We deplore the outrages which 
accompany reTolntions. But the more violent the 
outrages, the more aaaured we feel that a revolution bo 
was necessary. The violence of those ontragee 
will always be proportioned to the ferocity and 
ignorance of the people; and the ferocity and 
ignorance of the people will be proportioned to the 
oppression and degradation under which they have is 
been accustomed to live. Thus it was in our civil 
war. The heads of the church and state reaped 
only that which they had sown. The government 
had prohibited free discnesion; it had done ite 
best to keep the people unacquainted with thmr to 
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dntiee and their righta. The retribation was just 
and natnral. If oar mlers suffered from popular 
ignorance, it was becaiue they had themgelTes 
taken airay the key of knowledge. If they were 

5 assailed with blind fnry, it was because they had 
exacted an equally blind BnbmiBsion. 

It is the character of snch roTOlntions that we 
always see the worst of them at first. Till men 
have been some time free, they know not how to 

ID nse their freedom. The natives of wine conntriee 
are generally sober. In climates where wine is a 
rarity intemperance abonnds. A newly liberated 
people may be compared to a northern army 
encamped on the Rhine or the Xeree. It is said 

IS that, when soldiers in snch a sitnation first find 
themselvee able to indulge without restraint in 
each a rare and expensive luzary, nothing is to be 
seen bnt intoxication. Soon, however, plenty 
teaches discretion ; and, after wine has been for a 

a> few months their daily fare, they become more 
temperate than they had ever been in their own 
country. In the same manner, the final and per- 
manent fruits of liberty are wisdom, moderation, 
and mercy. Its immediate effects are often atro- 

!B ciona crimes, confiicting errors, scepticism on points 
the most clear, dogmatism on points the most 
mysterious. It is jnst at this crisis that its ene- 
mies love to exhibit it. They pnll down the 
scaffolding from the half-finished edifice; they 

90 point to the flying dust, the falling Inricks, the 
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comfortleaa rooms, the frightfai irregnlarity of the 
whole appearance; and then aek in Bcoro where 
the promised splendor and comfort is to be found. 
If snch miserable sophisms were to prevail there 
would never be a good house or a good goveriimeDt s 
in the world. 

Ariosto tells a pretty story of a fairy, who, by 
Bome mysteriooB law of her nature, was condemned 
to appear at certain seasons in the form of a foul 
and poisonous snake. Those who injured her lo 
during the period of her disguise were forever 
escluded from participation in the blessings which 
she bestowed. But to those who, in spite of her 
loathsome aspect, pitied and protected her, she 
afterwards revealed herself in the beautiful and u 
celeetial form which was natural to her, accom- 
panied their steps, granted all their wishes, filled 
their houses with wealth, made them happy in 
love and victorious in war. Such a spirit is 
Liberty. At times she takes the form of a hateful n> 
reptile. She grovels, she hisses, she stings. But 
woe to those who in disgust shall venture to crush 
her! And happy are those who, having dared to 
receive her in her degraded and frightful shape, 
eh^l at length be rewarded by her in the time of as 
her beauty and her glory ! 

There is only one cure for the evils which newly 
acquired freedom produces ; and that cure is free- 
dom. When a prisoner first leaves his cell he 
cannot bear the light of day: he is unable to so 
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diecrinunate colors, or recognize facee. Bnt the 
remedy ia, not to remand him into hie dungeon, 
bnt to accuBtom him to the raye of the sun. The 
blaze of truth and liberty may at first dazzle and 
5 bewilder nations vhich have become half blind in 
the honse of bondage. But lot them gaze on, and 
they will soon be able to bear it. In a few years 
men learn to reason. The extreme violence of 
opinions snbsidee. Hostile theories correct each 

lu other. The scattered elements of truth cease to 
contend, and b^n to coalesce. And at length a 
system of jnstice and order is educed out of the 
chaos. 

Many politicians of our time are in the habit of 

IB laying it down as a self-evident proposition, that 
no people ought to be free till they are fit to use 
their freedom. The maxim is worthy of the fool 
in the old story, who resolved not to go into the 
water till he had learned to swim. If men are to 

so wait for liberty till they become wise and good in 
slavery, they may indeed wait forever. 

Therefore it is that we decidedly approve of the 
conduct of Milton and the other wise and good 
men who, in spite of much that was ridiculous and 

» hateful in the conduct of their associates, stood 
firmly by the cause of Public Liberty. Wa are 
Qot aware that the poet has been charged with 
peraonaJ participation in any of the blamable 
excesses of that time. The favorite topic of his 

80 enemies is the line of conduct which he pursued 
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with regard to the execntion of the King. 01 
that celebrated proceeding we by no means 
approve. Still we must say, in justice to the 
many eminent persons who concnrred in it, and in 
justice more particnlarly to the eminent person t 
who defended it, that nothing can be more absurd 
than the impntations which, for the last hnndred 
and sixty years, it has been the fashion to cast 
upon the Regicides. We have, thronghont, 
abstained from appealing to first principles. We lo 
will not appeal to them now. We recur again to 
the parallel case of the Revolution. What essen- 
tial diatinction can be drawn between the execu- 
tion of the father and the deposition of the son? 
What constitutional maxim is there which applies is 
to the former and not to the latter? The King 
can do no wrong. If so, Jamee was aa innocent aa 
Charles conld have been. The minister only 
ought to be responsible for the acts of the Sover- 
eign. If BO, why not impeach Jeffreys and retain so 
James? The person of a King is sacred. Was 
the person of James considered sacred at the 
Boyne? To discharge cannon against an army in 
which a king is known to be posted is to approach 
pretty near to regicide. Charles, too, it should m 
always be remembered, was put to death by men 
who had been exasperated by the hostilities of 
several years, and who had never been bound to 
him by any other tie than that which was oommon 
to them with all their fellow-citizens. Those who 10 
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drove James from hia throne, who sednced his 
army, who alienated his friends, who first im- 
prisoned him in his palace, and then turned him 
out of it, who broke in upon his very slumbers by 

8 imperious meeaagee, who pursued him with fire 
and Bword from one part of the empire to another, 
who hanged, drew, and quartered his adherenta, 
and attainted his innocent heir, were his nephew 
and his two daughters. When we reflect on all 

10 these things, we are at a loss to conceive how the 
same persons who, on the fifth of November, thanli 
Ood for wonderfully conducting his servant 
William, and for making all opposition fall before 
him until he became our King and Governor, can, 

iG on the thirtieth of January, contrive to be afraid 
that the blood of the Royal Martyr may be visited 
on themselves and their children. 

We disapprove, we repeat, of the execution of 
Charles; not because the constitution exempts 

so the King from responsibility, for we know that all 
such maxims, however excellent, have their excep- 
tions ; nor because we feel any peculiar interest in 
hia character, for we think that his sentence 
describee him with perfect justice as "a tyrant, a 

Es traitor, a murderer, and a public enemy;" (ut 
because we are convinced that the measure was 
most injurious to the cause of freedom. He 
whom it removed was a captive and a hostage : his 
heir, to whom the allegiance of every Royalist was 

ao instwitly transferred, was at large. The Preeby- 
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teriang oonld'nerer bare been perfectly reooDciled 
to the father ; they had no Bach rooted enmity to 
the son. The great body of the people, also, con- 
templated that proceeding with feelinge which, 
boweyer nnreasonable, no government coald Bafely s 
venture to ontr^e. 

Bat though we think the conduct of the Begi- 
cidee blamable, that of Milton appears to ob in a 
very different light. The deed was done. It 
could not be undone. The evil was incnrred ; and lo 
the object was to render it as small as poeBible. 
We censare the chiefs of the army for not yielding 
to the popular opinion; but we cannot censure 
Milton for wishing to change that opinion. The 
very feeling which would have reetrained ns from u 
committing the act, would have led ns, after it had 
been committed, to defend it against the ravingB 
of servility and Buperstitlon. For the sake of public 
liberty we wish that the thing had not been done 
while the people disapproved of it. But, for the n 
eake of public liberty, we should also have wished 
the people to approve of it when it wbs done. If 
anything more were wanting to the justification of 
MUton, the book of Salmasins would furnish It. 
That miserable performance is now with justice » 
considered only as a beacon to word-catohers who 
wish to become statesmen. The celebrity of the 
man who refuted it, the ".^neee msgni dextra," 
givee it all its fame with the present generation. 
In that age the state of things was different. It « 
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was not then fnlly nnderstood how Tut an interral 
separatcG the mere classical scholar from the pol!t> 
leal philoeopher. Nor can it be doubted that a 
treatise which, bearing the name of so eminent a 
6 critic, attacked the fundamental principles of all 
free governmenta, must, if suffered to remain 
unanswered, have produced a moat pernicions 
effect on the public mind. 

We wish to add a few words relative to another 

lo snbject, on which the enemies of Milton delight to 
dwell, — ^his conduct during the administration of 
the Protector. That an enthusiastic votary of 
liberty should accept ofBce under a military usurper 
seems, no doubt, at first sight, extraordinary. 

IE But all the circumstances in which the country 
was then placed were extraordinary. The ambi- 
tion of Oliver was of no vulgar kind. He never 
seems to have coveted .despotic power. He at first 
fought sincerely and manfully for the Parliament, 

•ta and never deserted it till it had deserted ite duty. 
If he dissolved it by force, it was not till he fonud 
that the few members who remained after so many 
deaths, secessions, and expulsions, were desirous to 
appropriate to themselves a power which they held 

stf only in trust, and to inflict upon England the 
cnrse of a Venetian oligarchy. But even when 
thus placed by violenoe at the head of affairs, he 
did not assume unlimited power. He gave the 
country a constitution far more perfect than any 

JO which had at that time been known in the world. 
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He reformed the repreeentatiTe system in a maimer 
Thioh has extorted praise even from Lord Claren- 
don. For himself he demanded indeed the first 
place in the commonwealth; hut with powers 
scarcely so great as those of a Dutch stadtholder b 
or an American president. He gave the Parlia- 
ment a voice in the appointment of ministers, and 
left to it the whole legislative anthority, not even 
reserving to himself a veto on its enaotmenta; and 
he did not require that the chief magistracy should lo 
he hereditary in his family. Thus far, we thint, 
if the circumstances of the time and the opportu- 
nities which he had of aggrandizing himself be 
fairly considered, he will not lose hy comparison 
with Washington or Bolivar. Had his moderation « 
been met by corresponding moderation, there is no 
reason to think that he wonld have overstepped the 
line which he had traced for himself. But when 
he found that hia parliaments questioned the 
aathority under which they met, and that he was » 
in danger of being deprived of the restricted power 
which was absolutely necessary to his personal 
safety, then, it most be acknowledged, he adopted 
a more arbitrary policy. 

Yet, though we believe that the intentions of ss 
Cromwell were at first honest, though we believe 
that he was driven from the noble course which 
he had marked out for himself by the almost irre- 
sistible force of circumstances, though we admire, 

a with all men of all parties, the ability ao 
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snd energy of his splendid admimstration, we are 
not pleading for arbitrary and lawless power, even 
in hig hands. We know that a good coustitntion 
13 infinitely better than the best despot. But we 

B enspect, that at the time of which we speak, the 
violence of religious and political enmities rendered 
a stable and happy settlement next to impossible. 
The choice lay, not between Cromwell and liberty, 
but between Cromwell and the Stuarts. That 

ID Milton chose well, no man can doubt who fairly 
compares the events of the protectorate with those 
of the thirty years which succeeded it, the darkest 
and most disgraceful in the English annals. 
Cromwell was evidently laying, though in an 

IS irregular manner, the foundations of an admirable 
system. Never before had religious liberty and 
the freedom of discussion been enjoyed in a greater 
degree. Never had the national honor been better 
apheldabroad, or the seat of justice better filled at 

w home. And it was rarely that any opposition 
which stopped short of open rebellion provoked the 
resentment of the liberal and magnanimous 
usurper. The institutions which he had estab- 
lished, as set down in the Instrument of Gov^n- 

K ment and the Humble Petition and Advice, were 
eicellent. His practice, it is true, too often 
departed from the theory of these institutions. 
But had he lived a few years longer, it ia probable 
that his institutions would have survived him, and 

80 that his arbitrary practice would have died with 
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him. His power hod not been consocrated by 
ancient prejadicee. It was upheld only by his 
great personal qoalitiee. Little, therefore, wae to 
be dreaded from a second protector, nnless he were 
also a second Oliver Cromwell. The events which g 
followed his decease are the most complete vindi- 
cation of those who exerted themselves to uphold 
his authority. His death dissolved the whole 
frame of society. The army rose against the 
Parliament, the different corps of the army against lo 
each other. Sect raved against sect. Party 
plotted against party. The Presbyterians, in their 
eagerness to be revenged on the Independents, 
sacrificed their own liberty, and deserted all their 
old principles. Withoat casting one glance on the ts 
past, or requiring one stipulation for the fntnre, 
they threw down their freedom at the feet of the 
most frivolous and heartless of tyrants. 

Then came those days, never to be recalled 
without a blush, the days of servitnde without so 
loyalty, and sensuality without love; of dwarfish 
talents and gigantic vices; the paradise of cold 
hearts and narrow minds; the golden age of the 
coward, the bigot, and the slave. The King 
cringed to his rival that he might trample on his » 
people, sank into a viceroy of France, and pocketed 
with complacent infamy her degrading insults and 
her more degrading gold. The caresses of harlots, 
and the jests of buffoons, regulated the policy of 
the state. The government had just ability m 
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persecute. The principles of liberty were the scoff 
of ererj grinning courtier, and the Anathema 
Maranatha of every fawning dean. In every high 
B place, worship was paid to Charles and James, 
Belial and Moloch ; and England propitiated those 
obscene and crnel idols with the blood of her beet 
and bravest children. Crime succeeded to crime, 
and disgrace to disgrace, till the race, acoorsed of 

ID God and man, was a second time driven forth, to 
wander on the face of the eiu^h, and to be a by- 
word and a shaking of the head to the nations. 

Most of the remarks which we have hitherto 
made on the public character of Milton, apply to 

15 him only as one of a large body. We shall proceed 
to notice some of the peculiarities which distin- 
guished him from his contemporaries. And for 
that purpose it is necessary to take a short survey 
of the parties into which the political world was at 

20 that time divided. We must premise that our 
observations are intended to apply only to those 
who adhered, fi-om a sincere preference, to one or 
to the other side. In days of public commotion 
every faction, like an Oriental army, is attended 

25 by a crowd of camp-followers, a useless and heart- 
less rabble, who prowl round its line of march in 
the hope of picking up something under its pro- 
tection, but desert it in the day of battle, and 
often join to eiterminate it after a defeat. Eng- 

ao land, at the time of which we are treating, 
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abounded with fickle and selfisb politicians, who 
transferred their support to every government as 
it rose; who kissed the hand of the King in 1640, 
and spat in his face in 1649; who shouted with 
equal glee when Cromwell was inaugurated in k 
Westminster Hall, and when he was dug up to be 
hanged at Tyburn; who dined on calves' heads, or 
stuck up oak-branches, as circumstances altered, 
without the slightest shame or repugnance. These 
we leave out of the account. We take our eeti- to 
mate of parties from those who really deserve to be 
called partisans. 

We would speak first of the Puritans, the most 
remarkable body of men, perhaps, which the 
world has ever produced. The odious and ridicu- is 
Ions parts of then" character lie on the surface. 
He that runs may read them; nor have there been 
wanting attentive and malicious observers to point 
them out. For many years after the Eestoration, 
they were the theme of unmeasured invective and so 
derision. Th^ were exposed to the utmost licen- 
tiousness of the press and of the stage, at the time 
when the preas and the stage were most licentious. 
They were not men of letters; they were, as a 
body, unpopular; they could not defend them- ^ 
selves; and the public would not take them 
under its protection. They were therefore aban- 
doned, without reserve, to the tender mercies of 
the aatu-iets and dramatists. The ostentatious 
simplicity of their dress, their sour aspect, their to 
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naeal twang, their stiff poatnre, their long gr&cea, 
their Hebrew namee, the Scriptural phraaee which 
thej introduced on every occasion, their contempt 
of haman learning, their detestation of polite 

E amnsements, were indeed fair game for the 
laughers. But it is not from the laughers alone 
that the philosophy of history is to be learned. 
And he who approaohee this subject should care- 
fully guard against the influence of that potent 

10 ridicule which has already misled so many excel- 
lent writCTS, 

"Eooo il fonte del riso, ed ecco fl rio 
Che mortali perigli in se contiene: 
Eor qui tener a tien noatro deaio, 

m Ed easer oauti molto n noi a 



Those who roused the people to resistance; who 
directed their measuree through s long seriee of 
eventful years ; who formed, out of the most un- 
promising materials, the flneet army that Europe 

BO had ever seen; who trampled down King, Church, 
and Aristocracy; who, in the Bhort intervals of 
domestic sedition and rebellion, made the name of 
England terrible to every nation on the face of the 
earth, were no vulgt^ ffinatics. Most of their 

SB absurdities were mere external badges, like the 
signs of freemasonry, or the dresses of friars. We 
regret that these badges were not more attract- 
ive. We regret that a body to whose courage and 
talents mankind haa owed inestimable obligations 

to had not the lofty elegance which distinguished some 
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of the adhereuta of CharleB the Fint, or the easy 
good-breeding for which the Court of Charlee the 
Second was celebrated. Bat, if we must make oar 
choice, we shall, like Baesanio in the play, torn 
from the specious caskets which contain only the b 
Death's head and the Fool's head, and fix on the 
plain leaden cheet which conceals the treasnre. 

The Paritans were men whose minds had 
derived a pecalior character from the daily con- 
templation of saperim' beings and eternal interests, lo 
Kot content with acknowledging, in general terms, 
an overruling Providence, they habitually ascribed 
every event to the will of the Great Being, for 
whose power nothing was too vast, for whose 
inspection nothing was too minute. To know ib 
him, to serve him, to enjoy him, was with them 
the great end of existence. Th^ rejected with 
contempt the ceremonioas homage which other 
sects substituted for the pare worship of the Bonl, 
Instead of catching occasional glimpses of the m 
Deity through an obeonring veil, they aspired to 
gaze fall on his intolerable brightnees, and to com- 
mune with him face to face. Hence originated 
their contempt for terrestrial distinctions. The 
difference between the greatest and the meanest of m 
mankind seemed to vanish, when compared with 
the bonndless interval which separated the whole 
race from him on whom their own eyes were con- 
stantly fixed. They recognized no title to supe- 
riority bat his favor ; and, confident of that favor, to 
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tbej deepieed all the accompliBliineiits and all the 
dignities of the world. If they were unacquainted 
with the works of pliiloeophers and poets, they 
were deeply read in the oraolea of God. If their 

s oames were not foand in the regietere of heralds, 
they were recorded in the Book of Life. If their 
steps were not accompanied by a splendid train of 
menials, legiona of ministering angels had charge 
over them. Their palaces were honsee not made 

10 with hands ; their diadems crowns of glory wMoh 
shonld never fade away. On the rich and the 
eloquent, on nobles and priests, they looked down 
with contempt ; for they esteemed themselvee rich 
in a more precions treasure, and eloquent in a 

K more anblime language, nobles by the right of an 
earlier creation, and priests by the imposition of a 
mightier hand. The very meanest of them was a 
being to whose fate a mysterious and terrible 
importance belonged, on whose slightest action 

so the spirits of light and darkness looked with 
anxious interest, who had been destined, before 
heaven and earth were created, to enjoy a felicity 
which should continue when heaven and earth 
should have passed away. Events which short- 

K sighted politicians ascribed to earthly causes, had 
been ordained on his account. For his sake em- 
pires had risen, and flourished and decayed. For 
his sake the Almighty had proclaimed his will by 
the pen of the Evangelist and the harp of the 

K prophet. He had been wrested by no < 
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deliverer from the grasp of no common foe. He 
had been ransomed by the sweat of no vnlgar 
agony, by the blood of no earthly sacrifice. It was 
for him that the sun had been darkened, that the 
rocks had been rent, that the dead had risen, that 5 
all nature had shuddered at the snfferinga of her 
expiring God. 

Thus the Puritan was made up of two different 
men, the one all self-abasement, penitence, grati- 
tude, passion; the other prond, calm, inflexible, 10 
sagacious. He prostrated himself in the dust 
before his Maker ; but he set his foot on the neck 
of his king. In hia devotiontd retu-ement, he 
prayed with convulsions, and groans, and tears. 
He wae half maddened by glorions or terrible a 
illusions. He heard the Ijres of angels or the 
tempting whispera of fiends. He caught a gleam 
of the Beatific Vision, or woke screaming from 
dreams of everlasting fire. Like Vane, he thought 
himself intrusted with the sceptre of the millennial » 
year. Like Fleetwood, he cried in the bitterness 
of his soul that Ood had hid his face from him. 
But when he took his seat in the council, or girt 
on his sword for war, these tempestuous workings 
of the soul had left no perceptible trace behind a> 
them. People who saw nothing of the godly 
but then- anoonth visagee, and heard nothing from 
them but then* groans and their whining hymns, 
might laugh at them. But those had little reason to 
laugh who encountered them in the hall of debate to 
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w in the field of battle. These fanatics brought 
to civil and military affairs a coolneea of judgment 
and an immutability of purpose which some writerB 
hare thought inconaistent with their religiooa 

G zeal, but which were in fact the necesBary effects 
of it. The intensity of their feelings on one sub- 
ject made them tranquil on er^y other. One 
OTerpowering sentiment had subjected to itself pity 
and hatred, ambition and fear. Death had lost its 

10 terrors and pleasure its charms. They had their 
emilea and their tears, their raptnree and their sor- 
rows, but not for the things of this world. Enthn- 
dasm had made them Stoics, had cleared their 
minds from every vulgar passion and prejudice, 

IS and raised them above the infinence of danger and 
of corruption. It sometimes might lead them to 
pursue unwise ends, but never to choose unwise 
means. They went through the world, like Sir 
Artegal'a iron man Talus with lus ilail, crushing 

so and trampling down oppressors, mingling with 
human beings, but having neither part nor lot in 
human infirmities ; insenBible to fatigue, to pleas- 
ure, and to pain ; not to be pierced by any weapon, 
not to be withstood by any barrier. 

K Such we believe to have been the character of 

the Poritans. We perceive the abeordity of their 

manners. We dislike the sullen gloom of their 

domestic habits. We acknowledge that the tone ot 

' their minds was often injured by straining after 

to things too high for mortal reach; and we know 
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that, in spite of their hatred ot Popery, they too 
often fell into the worst vicee of that bad Bystem, 
intolwance and extravagant austerity; that they 
had their anchorites and their craaadeB, their 
Dunetana and their De Montforts, their Dominies b 
and their Eacobars. Yet, when all ciroamsttaicGa 
are taken into consideration, we do not heeitate to 
pronounce them a brave, a wise, an honeet, and a 
nseful body. 

The Puritans espoused the caose of civil liberty lo 
mainly because it was the cause of religion. There 
was another party, by no means numerous, but 
distinguished by learning and ability, which acted 
with them on very different principlee. We speak 
of those whom Cromwell was accustomed to call u 
the Heathens, men who were, in the phraseology 
of that time, doubting Thomasee or careless 
Gallios with regard to religions subjects, but 
passionate worshippo^ of freedom. Heated by 
the study of ancient literature, they set up their so 
country as their idol, and proposed to themselves 
the heroes of Plutarch aa their examples. They 
seem to have borne some resemblance to the Briaso- 
tinea of the French Eevolntion, But it is not 
very easy to draw the line of distinction between « 
them and their devout associates, whose tone and 
manner they sometimes found it convenient to 
aSect, and sometimes, it is probable, imperceptibly 
adopted. 

We now come to the Boyalists. We shall m 
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attempt to speak of them, as y/e have spoken of 
their antagonistB, with perfect candor. We shall 
not charge upon a whole party the profligacy and 
baeeneas of the horse-boys, gamblers, and bravoee, 
s whom the hope of license and plunder attracted 
from all the dens of Whitefriars to the standard of 
Charles, and who disgraced their associates by 
exceesee which, under the stricter discipline of the 
Parliamentary armies, were never tolerated. We 
10 will select a more favorabte specimen. Thinking 
as we do that the cause of the King was the cause 
of bigotry and tyranny, we yet cannot refrain from 
looking with complacency on the character of the 
honest old Cavaliers. We feel a national pride in 
IS comparing them with the instruments which the 
despots of other countries are compelled to em- 
ploy, with the mntea who throng their antecham- 
bers, and the Janissaries who mount guard at their 
gates. Our royalist conntrymen were not heart- 
to lees, dangling courtiers, bowing at every step, and 
simpering at every word. They were not mere 
machines for destruction, dressed np in uniforms, 
caned into skill, intoxicated into valor, defending 
without love, destroying without hatred. There 
» was a freedom in their subserviency, a nobleness in 
their very degradation. The sentiment of indi- 
vidual independence waa strong within them. 
They were indeed misled, bnt by no base or selfish 
motive. Compassion and romantic honor, the 
to prejudices of childhood, and the venerable names 
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of history, threw over them a spell potent as that 
of Duessa; and, like the Eed-Gross Knight, they 
thought that they were doing hattle for an injured 
beauty, while they defended a falee and loathsome 
sorceress. In truth, they scM-cely entered at all 6 
into the merits of the political question. It was 
not for a treacherous king or an intolerant church 
that they fought, but for the old banner which had 
waved in so many battles over the heads of their 
fathers, and for the altars at which they had lo 
received the hands of their brides. Though noth- 
ing could be more erroneous than their political 
opinions, they posseesed, in a far greater degree 
than their adversaries, those qualities which are 
the grace of private life. With many of the vices « 
of the Bound Table, they had also many of its 
virtues, — courtesy, generosity, veracity, tenderness, 
and respect for women. They had far more both 
of profound and of polite learning than the Puri- 
tans. Their manners were more engaging, their oo 
tempers more amiable, their tastes more elegant, 
and their households more cheerful. 

Milton did not strictly belong to any of the olassee 
which we have described. He was not a Puritan. 
He was not a free-thinker. He was not a Royalist. » 
In his character the noblest qualities of every 
party were combined in harmonious union. From 
the Parliament and from the Court, from the con- 
venticle and from the Gothic cloister, from the 
gloomy and sepulchral circles of the Roundheads, so 
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and from the Christmas revel of the hoepitable 
CaTalier, his nfttnre selected and drew to itBetf 
whaterer was great and good, while it rejected all 
the base and perniciona ingredienta by which those 

5 finer elementB were defiled. Like the Pnritans, he 
lived 

"Aa ever in his great task-master's eye." 
Like them, he kept his mind contintudly fixed on 
an Almighty Jndge and an eternal reward. And 

10 hence he aoqnired their contempt of erternal 
circnmstances, their fortitade, their tranquillity, 
their inflexible resolntion. Bat not the coolest 
sceptic or the most jo'ofane scoSer was more per- 
fectly free from the oontt^on of their frantic 

15 delusions, their savage manners, their ludicrous 
jargon, their scorn of science, and their aversion 
to pleasure. Hating tyranny with a perfect 
hatred, he had neverthetees all the estimable and 
ornamental qnalitiee which were almost entirely 

so moi\opotized by the party of the tyrant. There 
was none who had a stronger sense of the value ol 
literature, a finer relish for every elegant amuse- 
ment, or a more chivalrous delicacy of honor and 
love. Though his opinions were democratic, his 

» tastes and his associations were such as harmonize 
best with monarchy and aristocracy. He was 
under the influence of all the feelings by which the 
gallant Cavaliers were misled. But of thoee feel- 
ings he was the master and not the slave. Like 

30 the hero of Homer, he enjoyed all the pleasures of 
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fasoinatioQ ; but be was not faacinated. He 
listened to the Bong of tbe Sirens ; yet he glided 
by witboat being seduced to their fatal shore. 
He taated tbe cup of Circe; bwt he hore about him 
a sure antidote against the eSecte of its bewitching s 
sweetness. Tbe illusions which captivated his 
imagination never impaired hia reasoning powers. 
Tbe statesman was proof against tbe splendor, tbe 
solemnity, and tbe romance which enchanted the 
poet. Any [person who will contrast the senti- lo 
mente expressed in his treatises on Prelacy with 
the exquisite lines on eccleaiastical architecture 
and music in the Penseroso, which was published 
about the same time, will understand our meaning. 
This is an inconsisteticy which, more than any- lis 
thing else, raises his character in our estimation, 
because it shows bow many private tastes and feel- 
ings be sacrificed, in order to do what be con- 
sidered hfa duty to mankind. It is the very 
struggle of the noble Othello. Hia heart relents; eg 
but bis hand is firm. He does naught in hate, 
but all in honor. He kisses the beautiful deceiver 
before he destroys her. 

That from which tbe public character of Milton 
derives its great and peculiar splendor, still » 
remains to be mentioned. If be exerted himself to 
overthrow a forsworn king and a persecuting hier- 
archy, be exerted himself in oonjunotion with 
others. But tbe glory of tbe battle which he 
fought for tbe species of freedom which is the most so 
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valuable, and vhich waB then the least onderstood, 
the freedom of the hmnan mind, is all his own. 
Thousands and tens of thoasanda among his con' 
temportuiee raised their voices against ahip-mone; 

8 and the Star Chamber. But there were few 
indeed who discerned the more fearful evils of 
moral and intelleotaal slavery, and the benefits 
which would result from the liberty of the press 
and the unfettered exercise of private judgment. 

10 These were the objects which Milton justly con- 
ceived to be the most important. He was deeirons 
that the people should think for themselves as well 
as tax themselves, and should be emancipated from 
the dominion of prejudice as well as from that of 

w Charles. He knew that those who, with the best 
intentions, overlooked these schemes of reform, 
and contented themselves with pulling down the 
King and imprisoning the malignants, acted like 
the heedless brothers in his own poem, who, in 

■0 their eagerness to disperse the train of the sorcerer, 
neglected the means of liberating the captive. 
They thought only of conquering when th^ 
should have thought of disenchanting. 
"Ob, je mistook! Ye should have snatched his wand 

as And bound him fast. Without the rod reversed, 
And backward mutters of dissevering power, 
We cannot free the lad; that aita here 
Bound in strong fetters fixed and motionless." 

To reverse the rod, to spell the charm backward, 
ao to break the ties which bound a stupefied people to 
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the seat of enchantment, vas the noble aim of 
Milton. To this all his pnblic condnct was 
directed. For this he joined the Presbyterians; 
for this he forsook them. He fought their peril- 
ous battle; but he turned awa; vith disdain firom 5 
their insolent triumph. He saw that they, like 
thoBe whom they had vanquished, were hostile to 
the liberty of thought. He therefore joined the 
Independents, and called upon Cromwell to break 
the secular chain, and to save free conscience from lo 
the paw of the Presbyterian wolf. With a view to 
the- same great object, he attacked the licensing 
system, in that sublime treatise which every states- 
man should wear as a sign upon his hand and as 
frontlets between his eyes. His attacks were, in u 
general, directed less against particular abuses 
than against those deeply seated errors on which 
almost all abuses are founded, the servile worship 
of eminent men and the irrational dread of inno- 
vation. » 

That be might shake the foundations of these 
debasing sentiments more effectually, he always 
selected for himself the boldest literary services. 
He never came np in the rear, when the oatworks 
had been carried and the breach entered. He » 
pressed into the forlorn hope. At the beginning 
of the changes, he wrote with incomparable energy 
and eloquence against the bishops. But', when 
his opinion seemed likely to prevail, he passed on 
to other subjects, and abandoned prelacy to the so 
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crowd of vritere who now hastened to insalt a 
falling party. There is no more haztu-dona enter- 
prise than that of bearing the torch of tmth into 
those dark and infected rece&sea in which no light 

e has ever shone. But it was the choice and the 
pleasure of Milton to penetrate the noisome vapors, 
and to brave the terrible explosion. Those who 
most disapprove of his opinions must respect the 
hardihood with which he maintained them. He, 

10 in general, left to others the credit of expounding 
and defending the popnlar Sparta of his religious 
and political creed. He took his own stand upon 
those which the great body of hia countrymen 
reprobated as criminal, or derided as pwadoxical, 

w He stood up for divorce and regicide. He attacked 
the prevailing systems of education. Hia radiant 
and beneficent career resembled that of the god of 
light and fertility: — 

"Nitor in ftdversnin; neo me, qui otetera, vincit 
w Impetus, et rftpldo oontrariua evebor orbi." 

It is to be regretted that the prose writings of 
Milton should, in our time, be so little read. As 
compositions, they deserve the attention of every 
man who wishes to become acquainted with the 
s full power of the English language. They abound 
with passages compared with which the finest 
declamations of Burke sink into insignificance. 
They are a perfect field of cloth of gold. The 
style is stiS with gorgeous embroidery. Not even 
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in the earlier books of the Fiu-adise Lost has the 
great poet ever risen higher than in those parts of 
his controveraial works in irhich hia feelings, 
eicited by conflict, find a vent in bursts of 
devotional and lyric rapture. It is, to borrow his s 
own majestic language, "a sevenfold choma of 
hallelujahs and harping symphonies." 

We had intended to look more closely at these 
performances, to analyze the peculiarities of the 
diction, to dvreU at some length on the sublime lo 
wisdom of the Areopagitica and the nerroua rhet- 
oric of the Iconoclast, and to point out some of 
those magnificent passages which occur in the 
Treatise of Reformation, and the Animadversions 
on the Eemonstrant. But the length to which a 
our remm:ks have already extended renders this 
impossible. 

We must conclude. And yet we can scarcely 
tear ourselves away from the subject. The days 
immediately following the publication of this relic id 
of Milton appear to be peculiarly set apart, and 
consecrated to hia memory. And we shall scarcely 
be censured if, on this his festival, we be found 
lingering near his shrine, how worthless soever 
may be the offering which we bring to it. While v 
this book lies on our table, we aeem to be contem- 
poraries of the writer. We are transported a 
hundred and fifty years back. We can almost 
fancy that we are visiting him in his small lodg- 
ing; that we see him sitting at the old organ so 
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beneath the faded green hangingB; that we can 
catch the quick twinkle of his eyes, rolling in vain . 
to find the day ; that we are reading in the lines 
of his noble countenance the proud and moumfnl 

G history of his glory and hia afOiction. We image 
to onrselves the breathless silence in which we 
should listen to his slightest word; the passionate 
veneration with which we shonld kneel to kiss hia 
hand and weep npon it; the earnestness with 

10 which we should endeavor to console him, if 
indeed such a spirit could need consolation, for the 
neglect of an age unworthy of his talents and his 
virtues ; the eagerness with which we shonld con- 
test with hia daughters, or with his Quaker friend 

IB Elwood, the privilege of reading Homer to him, or 
of taking down the immortal accents which fiowed 
from his lipa. 

These are perhaps foolish feelings. Yet we 
cannot be ashamed of them; nor shall ve be sorry 

K if what we have written shall in any degree excite 
them in other minds. We are not much in the 
habit of idolizing either the living or the dead. 
And we think that there is no more certain 
indication of a weak and ill-regulated intellect 

as than that propensity which, for want of a betta 
name, we will venture to christen Boswellism. 
But there are a few characters which have stood 
the closest scrutiny and the severeet tests, which 
have been tried in the furnace and have proved 

so pore, which have been weighed in the balance and 
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have not been found wanting, which have been 
. declared sterling by the general consent of man- 
kind, and which are vlaibiy stamped with the 
image and anperscription W the Most High. 
These great men we trust that w© know how to s 
prize ; and of theee was Ikfilton. The sight of his 
books, the sound of his name, ^e pleasant to ns. 
His thoughts resemble those ceieetial fruits and 
flowers which the Virgin Martyr of Massinger sent 
down from the gardens of Paradise to the earth, ia 
and which were distinguished from the productions 
of other soils, not only by superior bloom and 
sweetness, but by miraculous efScacy to invigorate 
and to heal. They are powerful, not only to 
delight, but to elevate and purify. Nor do we u 
envy the man who can study either the life or the 
writingE of the great poet and patriot, without 
OBpiring to emulate, not indeed the sublime works 
with which his genius has enriched our literature, 
but the zeal with which he labored for the public » 
good, the fortitude with which he endured every 
private calamity, the lofty disdain with which he 
looked down on temptations and dangeoiB, the 
deadly hatred which he bore to bigots and tyrants, 
and the faith which he so sternly kept with his » 
country and with his fame. 
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THE LITE AND "ROUTINGS 
OF ADDISON 



Some reviewers are of opinion that a lady who 
diffee to publish a book renouncee by that act the 
franchises appertaining to her Bex, and can claim 
no exemption from the utmost rigor of critical 

5 procedure. From that opinion we dissent. We 
admit, indeed, that in a country which boasts of 
many female writers, eminently qualified by their 
talents and acquirements to infinence the public 
mind, it would be of most pernicious consequence 

ID that inaccurate history or unsound philosophy 
should be suffered to pass uncensured, merely 
because the ofEender chanced to be a lady. But 
we conceive that, on such occasions, a critic would 
do well to imitate the courteous knight who found 

16 hipiseU compelled by duty to keep the lists against 
Bradamante. He, we are told, defended success- 
fully the cause of which he was the champion ; but 
before the fight began, exchanged Balisarda for a 
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less deadlj Bword, of which he oarefallj binnted 
the point and edge. 

Nor are the imnmnities of aex the only immu- 
nitiea which Misa Aikin may rightfully plead. 
Sereral of her works, and especially the very s 
pleasing Memohs of the Reign of Jamee the First, 
have fully entitled her to the privileges enjoyed by 
good writera. One of those privileges we hold to 
be this, that such writers, when, either from the 
anlncky choice of a aahject, or from the indo- lo 
lence too often produced by succees, they happen to 
fail, shall not be subjected to the severe discipline 
which it is sometimes necessary to inflict upon 
dunces and impostors, bat shall merely be re- 
minded by a gentle touch, like that with which is 
the Laputan flapper roused his dreaming lord, 
that it is high time to wake. 

Our readers will probably infer from what we 
have said that Miss Aikin's book hss disappointed 
US. The trnth is, that she is not well acquainted ao 
withher subject. No person who is not familiar 
with the political and literary history of England 
during the reigns of William the Third, of Anne, 
and of George the First, can possibly write a good 
life of Addison. Now, we mean no reproach to ss 
Miss Aikin, and many will think that we pay her a 
compliment, when we say that her studies have 
taken a different direction. She is better acquainted 
with Shakespeare and Ealeigh, than with Gon- 
greve and Prior ; and is far more at home among so 
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the rafis and peaked beards of Theobald's than 
among the Steenkirks and flowing periwip which 
snrronQded Qneen Anne's tea-table at Hampton. 
She aeems to have written about th« Elizabethan 

s age, becanae she had read much about it; she 
seems, on the other hand, to have read a little 
about the age of Addison, because she had deter- 
mined to write about it. The consequence is that 
she has had to describe men and things without 

10 having either a correct or a vivid idea of them, and 
that she has often fallen into errors of a very 
serious kind. The reputation which Miss Aikin 
has justly earned stands so high, and the charm of 
Addison's letters is so great, that a second edition 

IS of this work may probably be required. If so, we 
hope that every paragraph will be revised, and 
that every date and fact about which there can be 
the smallest doubt will be carefully verified. 

To Addison himself we are bound by a sentiment 

so as much like affection as any sentiment can be, 
which is inspired by one who has been sleeping a 
hundred and twenty years in Westminster Abbey. 
We trust, however, that this feeling will not betray 
ns into that abject idolatry which we have often 

K had occasion to reprehend in others, and which 
seldom fails to make both the idolater and the idol 
ridiculous. A man of genius and virtue is hut a 
man. All his powers cannot be equally developed; 
nor can we expect from him perfect self-knowl- 

30 edge. We need not, therefore, hesitate to admit 
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that Addison has left ns aome compoeitions which 
do not rise above mediocrity, some heroic poems 
hardly equal to ParneH's, some criticism as super- 
ficial as Dr. Blair's, uid a tragedy not very much 
better than Dr. Johnson's. It is praise enough to a 
say of a vriter that, in a high department of 
literature, in which many eminent writers have 
distinguished themselTes, he has had no equ^; 
and this may with strict juetice be said of Addison. 

As a man, he may not hare deserved the ado- lo 
ration which he received from those who, bewitched 
by his fascinating society, and indebted for alt the 
comforts of life to his generous and delicate friend- 
ship, worshipped him nightly in his favorite temple 
at Button's. But, after full inquiry and impartial is 
reflection, we have long been convinced that he 
deserved as much love and esteem as can be justly 
claimed by any of our infirm and erring race. 
Some blemishes may undoubtedly be detected in his 
oharact«r ; but the more carefully it is examined, «o 
the more it wUl appear, to use the phrase of the old 
anatomists. Bound In the noble parts, free from all 
taint of perfidy, of cowardice, of cruelty, of ingrati- 
tude, of envy. Mea may easily be named in whom 
some particular good disposition has been more u 
conspicuous than in Addison. But the just iita- 
mony of qualities, the exact temper between the 
stern and the humane virtues, the habitual ob- 
servance of every law, not only of moral rectitude, 
but of moral grace and dignity, distinguish him ao 
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from all men who hare been tried by eqmilly 
strong temptations, and about whoee oondaot we 
poBBess equally full information. 

His father was the Sevo'end Lancelot Addison, 

B who, though eclipsed by his more celebrated son, 
made some flguie in the world, and occupieB with 
credit two folio pages in the Biographia Britan- 
nica. Lancelot was eent up aa a pcor scholar from 
Westmoreland to Queen's College, Oxford, in the 

]o time of the Commonwealth; made some progress 
in learning; became, like meet of his fellow-stu- 
dents, a violent Boyalist ; lampooned the heads of 
the university, aaA was forced to aak pardon on 
his bended knees. When he had left college he 

IB earned a hamble sabsistence by reading the liturgy 
of the fallen ohnroh to the families of those sturdy 
squires vhoee manor-bonsee were scattered over 
the Wild of Sneses. After the Bestoration his 
loyalty was rewarded with the poet of chaplain to 

90 the garrison of Dunkirk. When Dunkirk was 
sold to France he lost his employment. But 
Tangier had been ceded by Portugal to England as 
part of the marriage portion of the Infanta Cathar- 
ine; and to Tangier Lancelot Addison was sent. 

as A more miserable situation can hardly be con- 
ceived. It was difficult to say whether the unfortu- 
nate settlers were more tormented by the heats or 
by the rains, by the soldiers within the wall or by 
the Moors without it. One advantage the chaplain 

so had. He enjoyed an excellent opportunity of 
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studying the history and manners of Jews and 
Mahometans; and of this opportunity he appears 
to have made excellent use. On his return to 
England, after some years of banishment, he pub- 
lished sn interesting volume on the Polity and 
Religion of Barbary, and another on the Hebrew 
Customs and the State of Babbinical Learning. 
He rose to eminence in his profession, and became 
one of the royal chaplains, a Doctor of Divinity, 
Archdeacon of Salisbury, and Dean of Lichfield, i 
It is said that he would have been made a bishop 
aft^ the Revolution if he bad not given offence to 
the government by strenuously opposing, in the 
Convocation of 1689, the liberal policy of William 
and Tillotson. i 

In 1672, not long after Dr. Addison's return 
from Tangier, his son Joseph was born. Of 
Joseph's childhood ve know little. He learned 
his rudiments at schools in his father's neighbor- 
hood, and was then sent to the Charter House, i 
The anecdotes which are popularly related about 
his boyish tricks do not harmonize very well with 
what we know of his riper years. There remains 
a tradition that he was the ringleader in a barring 
out, and another tradition that he ran away from i 
school and hid himself in a wood, where he fed on 
buries and slept in a hollow tree, till after a long 
search he was discovered and brought home. H 
these stories be tme, it would be cnrioos to know 
by what moral discipline so mutinous and enter- ! 
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prising a lad was transformed into the gentlest and 
most modest of men. 

We have abundant proof tliat, vbaterer Joseph's 
pranks may have been, he pursued his studies 

" ngoronsly and sncceeBfully. At fifteen he was 
not only fit for the nnirersity, but carried thither 
a classical taste and a stock of learning which 
vonld have done honor to a Master of Arts. He 
was entered at Queen's College, Oxford; but he 

10 had not been many months there when some of his 
Latin Tersee fell by accident into the handa of Dr. 
Lancaster, Dean of Magdalene College. The 
yoang scholar's diction and versification were 
already snch as veteran professors might envy. 

IE Dr. Lancaster was desirous to serve a boy of such 
promise; nor was an opportunity long wanting. 
The Revelation had just taken place ; and nowhere 
had it been hailed with more delight than at 
Magdalene College. That great and opulent cor- 

90 poration had been treated by James and by bis 
chancellor with an insolence and injustice which, 
even in snch a prince and in such a minister, may 
justly excite amazement, and which had done 
more than even the prosecution of the bishops to 

» alienate the Church of England from the throne. 
A president, duly elected, bad been violently ex- 
pelled from his dwelling: a Papist had been set 
over the society by a royal mandate: the Fellows, 
who, in conformity with their oaths, had refused 

30 to submit to this usurper, had been driven forth 
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from their quiet oloisters and gardem, to die of 
want or to live on chEoritj. But the daj of redress 
and retribution speedily came. The intruders were 
ejected : the venerable House was again inhabited 
by its old inmates: learning flourished under the s 
rule of the wise and virtnons Hough; and with 
learning was united a mild and liberal spirit too 
often wanting in the princely colleges of Oxford. 
In consequence of the troubles through which the 
society had passed, .there had been no valid elec- lo 
tion of new members during the year 1688. In 
1689, therefore, there was twice the ordinary num- 
ber of vacancies; and thus Dr. Lancaster found 
it easy to procnre for his young friend admittance 
to the advantages of a foundation then generally » 
esteemed the wealthiest in Europe. 

At Mi^dalene Addison resided during ten years. 
He was at first one of those scholars who are called 
Demies, bnt was snbeeqnently elected a fellow. 
His college is still proud of his name ; his portrait so 
still hangs in the hall ; and strangers are still told 
that his favorite walk was under the elms which 
fringe the meadow on the banks of the Cherwell. 
It is said, and is highly probable, that he was dis- 
tinguished among his fellow-stndents by the deli- as 
cacy of his feelings, by the shyness of his manners, 
and by the assiduity with which he often prolonged 
his studies far into the night. It is c^taic that 
his reputation for ability and learning stood high. 
Many years later the ancient doctors of Magdalene m 
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couHnued to talk in their common room of bis 
boyish compositiong, and expreaaed their Borrow 
that no copy of exerciseB so remariuble had been 
preserved. It is proper, howerer, to remark that 

s MisB Aikin has committed the error, very par- 
donable in a lady, of overrating Addison's classical 
attainments. In one department of learning, 
indeed, his proficiency was snch as it is hardly pos- 
sible to overrate. His knowledge of the Latin 

10 poets, from Lncretius and CatnUus down to Claa- 
dian and Fmdentius, was singnlarly exact and pro- 
found. He nnderstood them thoroughly, entered 
into their spirit, and had the finest and most 
discriminating perception of all their peculiarities 

IE of style and melody ; nay, he copied their manner 
with admirable skill, and snipassed, we think, all 
their British imitators who had preceded him, 
Buchanan and Milton alone excepted. This is high 
praise; and beyond this we cannot with jnstice go. 

10 It is clear that Addison's seriooB attention during 
his residence at the university was almost entirely 
concentrated on Latin poetry, and that, if he did 
not wholly neglect other provinces of ancient 
literature, he vouchsafed to them only a cursory 

M> glance. He does not appear to have attained more 
than an ordinary acquaintance with the political 
and moral writers of Rome; nor was his own 
Latin prose by any means equal to his Latin verse. 
His knowledge of Greek, though doubtless such as 

N was in his time thought respectable at Oxford, was 
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eridentl; leas than that which man; lads hot oany 
(may eveiry year from Eton and Rugby. A mi- 
nute examination of his works, if we had time to 
make such an ezunination, wonld fully bear out 
these remarks. We will briefly advert to a few of 
the facts on which our judgment is grounded. 

Great praise is dne to the Notes which Addison 
appended to his version of the eeoond and third 
books of the Metamorphoses. Yet those notes, 
while they show him to have been, in his own i 
domain, an accomplished scholar, show also how 
confined that domain was. They are rich in 
apposite references to Virgil, Statins, and Clan- 
dian; bnt they contain not a single illustration 
drawn from the Greek poets. Now, if in the i 
whole compass of Latin literature there be a pas- 
sage which stands in need of illustration drawn 
from the Greek poets, it is the story of Pentheus in 
the third book of the Metamorphoses. Ovid was 
indebted for that story to Eoripidea and Theoc- a 
ritns, both of whom he has sometimes followed 
minutely. But neither to Euripides nor to Theoc- 
ritus does Addison make the faintest allusion; and 
we, therefore, believe that we do not wrong him 
by supposing that he had little or no knowledge of a 
their works. 

His travels in Italy, again, abound with classical 
quotations, happily introduced; but scarcely one 
of those quotations ts in prose, He dra\ni mare 
illnstrstions from Ansonius and Manilius than from ■ 
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Cicero. Eren his notionB of the political and mili- 
tarj aSaira of the Romans eeem to be derived from 
poeta and poetaeters. Spots made memorable by 
erents which have changed the destinies of the 

s world, and which have been worthily recorded by 
great luBtoriana, bring to hia mind only scraps of 
some ancient versifier. In the gorge of the Apen- 
nines he naturally remembeni the hardships which 
Hannibal's army endured, and proceeds to cite, 

10 not the anthentic narrative of Polybius, not the 
picturesque narrative of Livy, but the languid 
hexameters of Siliua Italicua. On the banks of " 
the Babicon he never thinks of Plntarch's lively 
description, or of the stern conciseness of the 

IB Commentaries, or of those letters to Atticus which 

BO forcibly express the alternations of hope and 

fear in a sensitive mind at a great crisis. His only 

authority for the events of the civil war is Lncan. 

All the best ancient works of art at Bome and 

10 Florence are Greek. Addison saw them, how- 
ever, without recalling one single verse of Pindar, 
of Gallimachus, or of the Attic dramatists; but 
they brought to his recollection innumerable pas- 
sages of Horace, Juvenal, Statins, and Ovid. 

K The same may be said of the Treatise on 
Medals. In that pleasing work we find about 
three hundred passages extracted with great judg> 
ment from the Boman poets ; but we do not recol- 
lect a single passage taken from any Roman orator 

u or historian; and we are confident that not a line 
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IB quoted from any Greek writer. No person, who 
had derived all his information on the Bnbject of 
medals from Addison, would snspect that Uie 
Greek coins were in historical interest equal, and 
in beantj of ezecntion far sapmor, to those of b 
Rome. 

If it were necessary to find any farther proof 
that Addison's classical knowledge was confined 
within narrow limits, that proof wonld be for- 
nished by his Essay on the Eridences of Ghristi- lo 
anity. The Boman poets throw little or no light 
oc the literary and hiatorical qnestions which he is 
under the necessity of examining in that essay. 
He is, therefore, left completely in the dark; and 
it is melancholy to see how belpleesly he gropes his u 
way from blander to blunder. He assigns, as 
grounds for his religions belief, stories as absurd as 
that of the Cock-Lane ghost, and forgeries as rank 
as Ireland's Yortigem; puts futh in the lie about 
the Thundering Legion ; is convinced that Tiber- to 
ins moved the senate to admit Jeeus among the 
gods; and pronounces the letter of Agbarus, King 
of Edeesa, to be a rectard of great authority. Nor 
were these errors the eSects of superstition ; for to 
BuperstitioQ Addison was by no means prone. The ss 
trnth is, that be was writing about what he did not 
understand. 

Miss Aikin has discovered a letter from which it 
appears that, while Addison resided at Oxford, he 
was one of several writers whom the booksellers ao 
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engf^ed to make an English veraion of HerodotoB ; 
and she infers that he must have been a good 
Greek scholar. We can allow very little weight to 
this argument, when we consider that his feUow- 
6 laborers were to have been Boyle and Blackmore, 
Boyle is remembered chiefly as the nominal aath<»- 
of the worst book on Gre^ history and philology 
that ever was printed ; and this book, bad as it is, 
Boyle waa unable to prodnce withont help. Ot 

10 Blackmore's attainments in the ancient tongues, 
it may be anfficient to say that, in his prose, he has 
oonfonnded an aphorism with an apophthegm, and 
that when, in his verse, he treats of classical sub- 
jects, his habit is to regale his readers with four 

15 false quantities to a page. 

It is probable that the classical acquirements of 
Addison were of as much service to him as if they 
had been more extensive. The world generally 
gives its admiration, not to the man who does 

n what nobody else even attempts to do, but to the 
man who does best what multitudes do well. 
Beutley was so immeasurably superior to all the 
other scholars of his time that few among them 
could discover his superiority. But the accom- 

n plishment in which Addison excelled his contem- 
poraries waa then, aa it is now, highly valued and 
assiduously cultivated at all English seats of learn- 
ing. Everybody who had been at a public school 
had written Latin veraea ; many had written anoh 

80 veraea with tolerable Buccesa, and were quite able 
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to appreciate, thongh by no mea&a able to riro], 
the skill with which Addison imitated Viigil. His 
lines on the Barometer and the Bowling Green 
were applaoded by houdreds, to whom the Disser- 
tation on the Epistles of Phalaris was aa onintel- e 
ligible as the hieroglyphics on an obelisk. 

Parity of style, and an easy flow of numbers, 
are common to all Addtson's Latin poems. Onr 
favorite piece is the Battle of the Cranes and 
Pygmies ; for in that piece we discern a gleam of lo 
the fancy and humor which many years later 
• enlivened thousands of breakf aat-tables. Swift 
boasted that he was never known to steal a hint ; 
and he certainly owed ae little to hia predecessors 
as any modem writer. Yet we cannot help sns- is 
pectiug that he borrowed, perhaps unconsciously, 
one of the happiest touches in his Voyage of Lilli- 
put from Addison's versee. Let our readers judge. 

"The Emperor," says Gulliver, "is taller by 
ahont the breadth of my nail than any of his m 
court, which alone is enough to strike an awe into 
the beholders." 

About thirty years before Gulliver's Travels 
appeared, Addison wrote these lines : — 

"J»mqud aoies inter mediaa sese arduus infert 2S 

Fygmeadnm dnotor, qui, majestate verendus, 
Inoessuque gravis, reliquos supereminet omnes 
Mole gigantea, mediamque ezsurgit in ulnam." 

The Latin poems of Addison were greatly and 
justly admired both at Oxford and Cambridge, m 
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before his name liad ever been heard by the wits 
who thronged the coSee-bonBee round Drnry-Lane 
Theatre. In hia twenty-second year he Tentnrod 
to appear before the public as a writer of English 
B verse. He addressed some complimentary lines to 
Dryden, who, after many triompba and many 
reveraee, had at length reached a secure and lonely 
eminence among the literary men of that sge. 
Dryden appears to have been mnch gratified by the 

10 young scholar's praise; and an interchange of 
civilities and good offices followed. Addison was 
probably introduced by Dryden to Congreve, and 
was certainly presented by Congreve to Ohailes 
Montague, who was then Chancellor of the 

IB Exchequer, and leader of the Whig party in the 
House of Commona. 

At this time Addison seemed inclined to devote 
himself to poetry. He published a translation of 
part of the fourth Georgic, Lines to King 

BO WOliam, and other performances of equal value; 
that is to say, of no value at all. But in those 
days, the public was in the habit ot receiving with 
applause pieces which would now have little chance 
of obtaining the Newdigate prize or the Seatonian 

xs prize. And the reason is obvious. The heroic 
couplet was then the favorite measure. The art 
of arranging words in that measnre, so that the 
lines may flow smoothly, that the accents may fall 
correctly, that the rhymes may strike the ear 

to strongly, and that there may be a pause at the end 
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of eyer7 distich, is an art as mechaDical as that of 
mending a kettle or shoeing a horse, and may be 
learned bj anj haman being who has sense enough 
to learn anything. Bnt, like other mechanlcfd 
arts, it was gradually improTod by means of many s 
experiments and many failnres. It was reBerred 
for Pope to discover the trick, to make himself 
complete master of it, and to teach it to CTerybody 
else. From the time when big Pastorals appeared, 
heroic vereiflcation became matter of rule and com- lo 
pass; and, before long, aU artists were on a level. 
Hnndreds of dnnces who never blandered on one 
happy thought or expression were able to write 
reams of couplets which, as far as euphony was 
concerned, could not be distinguished from those is 
of Pope himself, and which very clever writers of 
the reign of Gharlee the Second, — Rochester, for 
example, or Marvel, or Oldham, — ^would have con- 
templated with admiring despair. 

Ben Jonson was a great man, Hoole a very w 
small man. But Hoole, coming after Pope, had 
learned how to manufacture decasyllable verses, 
and poured them forth 1^ thousands and tens of 
thousands, all as well turned, as smooth, and as 
like each other as the blocks which have passed » 
through Mr. Brunei's miU in the dockyard at 
Portsmouth. Ben's heroic couplets resemble 
blocks rudely hewn oat by an unpractised hand 
with a blunt hatchet. Take as a specimen his 
translation of a celebrated passage in the ^neid :— aa 
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"This child ova parent earth, stirred up with q)ite 
Of all the gods, brought forth, and, as some write, 
She was lost sister of that giant race 
That sought to scale Jove's court, right swift of paoe, 
B And swifter far of wiag, a monster vast 

And dreadful Look, how nunj plumes are placed 
On her huge oorpse, so many waking eyes 
Stick underneath, and, which may stranger rise 
In the report, as many tongues she wears." 

10 Compare mth these jagged missbapen disHchB 
the neat fabric which Hoole's machine produces in 
unlimited abundance. We take the firat lines on 
which we open in his version of TasBO. They are 
neither better nor worse than the rest: — 

15 "O thou, whoe'er thou art, whose steps are led, 

By choice or fate, these lonely shores to tread, 
No greater wonders east or west can boast 
Than yon small island on the pleasing coast. 
If e'er thy sight would blissful scenes explore, 

to The curceDt pass, and seek the further shore." 

Ever since the time of Pope there has been a 
glnt of lines of this sort; and ve are now ae little 
disposed to admire a man for being able to write 
them, as for being able to nrite his name. But in 

M the dajs of William 'the Third such versification 
was rare ; and a rhymer who 'had any skill in it 
passed for a great poet, jnst as in the dark ages a 
person who conld write his name passed for a great 
olerk. Accordingly, Duke, Stepney, Granville, 

*D Walsh, and others whose only title to fame was 
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tliat they said in tolerable metre what might have 
been m well Bald in proee, or what wae not worth 
asying at ^, were honored with marks of distinc- 
tion which onght to be reserved for genius. With 
theae Addison must have ranked, if he had not s 
earned true and lasting glory by performances 
which very little resembled his jnvenile poems. 

Dryden was now busied with Virgil, and ob- 
tained from Addison a critical preface to the 
Georgics. In retm'n for this service, and for lo 
other services of the same kind, the veteran poet, 
in the poetecript to the translation of the ^neid, 
complimented his yonng friend with great liber- 
ality, and indeed with more liberality than sin- 
cerity. He affected to be afraid that his own is 
performance wonld not sustain a comparison with 
the version of the fourth Georgic, by "the most 
ingenious Mr. Addison of Oxford." "After his 
bees," added Dryden, "my latter awarm ia scarcely 
worth the hiving." so 

The time had now arrived when it was necessary 
for Addison to choose a calling. Everything 
aeemed to point bis course towards the clerical pro- 
fession. Hia habits were regular, his opinions 
orthodox. His college had large ecclesiastic^ a 
preferment in its gift, and boasts that it has given 
at least one bishop to almost every see in England. 
Dr. Lancelot Addison held an honorable place in 
the church, and had set his heart on seeing his 
son a clergyman. It is clear, from some ezpreeaions so 
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in tbe yonng man's rhymee, that his intention waa 
to take ordera. But Charlee Montague interfered. 
Montagoe had first brought himself into notice by 
Tereee, well-timed and not contemptibly written, 

6 but never, we think, rising above mediocrity. 
Fortnnateiy for himself and (or his country, he 
early quitted poetry, in which he could never have 
attained a rank as high as that of Dorset or Boch- 
eeter, and turned hia mind to official and par- 

10 liamentary businees. It is written that the 
ingenious person who nndertook to instruct 
Raeselas, prince of Abyssinia, in the art of flying, 
ascended an eminence, waved his wings, sprang 
into the air, and instantly dropped into the lake. 

u But it is added that the wings, which were unable 
to support him through the sky, bore him up 
effectually as soon as he was in the water. This 
is no bad type of the fate of Charles Montague, 
and of men like him. Wlien he attempted to soar 

» into the regions of poetical invention, he alto- 
gether failed; but, as soon as he had descended 
from that ethereal elevation into a lower and 
grosser element, his talents instantly raised him 
above the mass. He became a distinguished flnan- 

» cier, debater, courtier, and party leader. He still 
retained bis fondness for the pursuits of his early 
days ; bat he showed that fondness not by wearying 
the public with his own feeble perfOTmancee, but 
by discovering and encouraging literary excellence 

K in others. A crowd of wits and poets, who would 
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easily have vanquished Mm as a competitor, 
revered tiim as a judge and a patron. In hiB plane 
for the enconragement of learning, he was cor- 
dially supported by the ablest and most virtnous 
of his colleagues, the Lord Chancellor Somers. k 
Though both theee great statesmen had a sincere 
love of letters, it was not solely from a love of 
letters that they were desirons to enlist youths of 
high intellectual qualifications in the public serv- 
ice. The Kevolution had altered the whole sys- lo 
tern of government. Before that event the preea 
had been controlled by censors, and the parliament 
had sat only two months in eight years. Now the 
press was free, and had began to exercise unprece- 
dented influence on the public mind. Parliament is 
met annually, and sat long. The chief power in 
the state had passed to the House of Commons. 
At such a conjuncture, it was natural that literary 
and oratorical talents should rise in value. There 
was danger that a government which neglected ao 
such talents might be subverted by them. It was, 
therefore, a profound and enlightened policy which 
led Montague and Somers to attach such talents to 
the Whig party, by the strongeet tiea both of inter- 
est and of gratitude. as 

It is remarkable that, in a neighboring country, 
we have recently seen similar effects follow from 
similar causes. The Revolution of July 1830 
established repreeentative government in France. 
The men of letters instantly rose to the highest im- n 
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ptn^nce in the state. At the present moment 
meet of the persons whom we see at the head both 
of the Administration and of the Oppoeition, have 
been professors, higtorians, journaliatB, poets. The 

6 infinence of the literary claaa in England, during 
the generation which followed the Rarolntion, was 
great, but by no means so great as it has lately 
been in France, For, In England, the aristocracy 
of intellect had to contend with a powerful and 

10 deeply rooted aristocracy of a rery different kind. 
France had no Somersets and Shrewsburiee to keep 
down her Addisona and Priors. 

It was in the yem* 1699, when Addison had just 
completed hie twenty-seventh year, that the course 

1^ of his life was finally determined. Both the great 
chiefs of the Ministry were kindly disposed 
towards him. In political opinions he already 
was, what he continued to be through life, a firm, 
though a moderate Whig. He had addressed the 

flo most polished and vigorous of his early English 
lines to Somers, and had dedicated to Montague a 
Latin poem, truly Yirgilian, both in style and 
rhythm, on the peace of Byswick. The wish of 
the young poet's great friends was, it should seem, 

OS to employ him in the service of the crown abroad. 
But an intimate knowledge of the French language 
was a qnalification indispensable to a diplomatist ; 
and this qualification Addison had not acquired. 
It was, therefore, thought desirable that he shonld 

so pass some time on the Continent in preparing him- 
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eelf for official employment. His own means were 
not snoli ae would enable him to trarel ; bnt a pen- 
sion of three hundred pounds a year was procured 
for him by the interest of the Lord Chancellor. 
It seems to have been apprehended that some diffi- a 
onlty might be started b; the rulers of &f agdalene 
College. But the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
wrote in the strongest terms to Hongh. The state 
— such was the purport of Mont^;ae'8 letter — 
could not, at that time, spare to the church such lo 
a man as Addison. Too many high civil posts 
were already occupied by adventurers, who, desti- 
tute of every liberal art and sentiment, at once 
pillaged and disgraced the country which they pre- 
tended to serve. It had become necessary to » 
recruit for the public service from a very different 
class, from that class of which Addison was the 
representative. The close of the Minister's letter 
was remarkable. "I am called," he said, "an 
enemy of the church. But I will never do it any so 
other injur; than keeping Mr. Addison out of it. " 
This interference was succeseful; and, in the 
summer of 1699, Addison, made a rich man by his 
pension, and still retaining his fellowship, quitted 
his beloved Oxford, and set out on his travels. He le 
crossed from Dover to Calais, proceeded to Paris, 
and was received there with great kindness and 
politeness by a kinsman of his friend Montague, 
Charles £arl of Manchester, who had jnst been 
appointed Ambassador to the Court of France, so 
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The countflsa, a Whig and a toast, was probably aa 
gracioiiB as her lord ; for Addison long retained an 
agreeable recollectioD of the impression which she 
at this time made on him, and, in some lirelj 
B lineB written on the glassee of the Kit Cat Glnb, 
described the envy which her cheeks, glowing with 
the genuine bloom of England, had excited among 
the painted beaaties of Vereaillee. 
Louis the Fourteenth wae at this time expiating 

ID the vices of his youth by a devotion which had no 
root in reason, and bore no fruit of charity. The 
servile literature of France had changed its charac- 
ter to suit the changed character of the prince. 
Ko book appeared that had not au air of sanctity. 

15 Racine, who was just dead, had passed the close of 
hia life in writing sacred dramas; and Dacier was 
seeking for the Athanaaian mysteries in Plato. 
Addison described this state of things in a short 
but lively and graceful letter to Montague. 

so Another letter, written about the same time to the 
Lord Chancellor, conveyed the strongest aesurancee 
of gratitude and attachment. "The only return I 
can make to your Lordship," said Addison, "will 
be to apply myself entirely to my business." 

es With this view he quitted Paris and repaired to 
Blois, a place where it was supposed that the 
French language was spoken in its highest purity, 
and where not a single Englishman conld be 
found. Here he passed some months pleasantly 

10 and profitably. Of his way of life at Blois, one of 
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hifl associates, an abb6 named PhQippesax, gave an 
account to Joeeph Spence. If this account is to 
be tmsted, Addieon gtadied mucb, mused mach, 
talked little, had fits of absence, and either had no 
loTe affairs, or was too discreet to confide them to b 
the abb6. A man who, even when surrounded by 
fellow-countrymen and fellow-students, had always 
been remarkably shy and silent, was not likely to 
be loquacious in a foreign tongue, and uuong for- 
eign companions. But it is clear from Addison's lo 
letters, some of which were long after published iu 
the Owardian, that, while he appeared to be ab- 
sorbed in hia own meditations, he was really 
observing French society with that keen and sly, 
yet not ill-natured side-glanoe, which was pecnl- ib 
iarly his own. 

From Bloia he returned to Paris; and, haraig 
now mastered the French language, found great 
pleasure in the society of French philosophers and 
poeta. He gave an account in a letter to Bishop w 
Hough, of two highly interesting conrersatious, 
one with Maleb'anche, the other with BoUeau. 
Malebranche eipresHed great partiality for the Eng- 
lish, and eitolled the geniua of Newton, but shook 
his head when Hobbes was mentioned, and was k 
indeed so nnjuet as to call the author of the 
Leviathan a poor silly creature. Addison's mod- 
esty restrained him from fuUy relating, in his 
letter, the circumstances of his introduction to 
Boileau. Boileau, having survived the tdends n 
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bad riralB of his jontb, old, deaf, and melancholy, 
lived in retirement, seldom went either to Conrt or 
to the Academy, and was almost inacceesible to 
Btrangers. Of the English and of English Uter- 

G atnre he knew nothing. He had hardly heard the 
name of Dryden. Some of our countrymen, in the 
warmth of their patriotism, hare asserted that this 
ignorance must hare been affected. We own that 
we see no ground for such a supposition. English 
10 literature was to the French of the age of Louis 
the Fonrteenth what German literatnre was to our 
own grandfathers. Very few, we suspect, of the ao- 
complished men who, sixty or serenty years ago, 
used to dine in Leicester Square with Sir Joshua, 

u or at Streathsm with Mrs. Tbrale, had the slight- 
eet notion that Wieland was one of the first wits 
and poets, and Leesing, beyond all dispute, the 
first critic in Europe. Boileau knew just as little 
about the Paradise Lost and about Absalom and 

ao Achitophel; but he had read Addison's Latin 
poems, and admired them greatly. They had 
given him, he said, quite a new notion of the state 
of learning and taste among the English. John- 
sou will have it that these praises were insincere. 

M "Nothing," says he, "is better known of Boileau 
than that he bad an injudicious and peevish con- 
tempt of modern Latin ; and therefore his profes- 
sion of regard waa probably the effect of his civility 
rather than approbation." Now, nothing is bett«f 

n known of Boileau than that he was singularly 
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eparing of compliments. We do not remember 
that either friendship or fear ever indnced him to 
bestow praise on any composition which be did not 
approve. On literary queetioos, his canstic, dis- 
dainfnl, and self-confident spirit rebelled against 6 
that anthorit; to which everythiog else in France 
bowed down. He had the spirit to tell Louis the 
Fom^eenth firmly and even rndely, that his maj- 
esty knew nothing aboot poetry, and admired 
versee which were detestable. What was there in i" 
Addison's position that conld induce the satirist, 
whose stern and fastidioos temper had been the 
dread of two generations, to tnrn sycophant for the 
first and last time? Not was Boilean's contempt 
of modern Latin either injudicions or peevish, is 
He thought, indeed, that no poem of the first 
order would ever be written in a dead language. 
And did he think amiss? Has not the experience 
of centuries confirmed his opinion? Boileau also 
thonght it probable that, in the best modem so 
Latin, a writer of the Augustan age would have 
detected ludicrous improprietiee. And who can 
think otherwise? What modern scholar can 
honestly declare that he sees the smalleet impurity 
in the style of Livy? Yet is it not certain that, a> 
in the style of Livy, Pollio, whose taste had been 
formed on the banks of the Tiber, detected the 
inelegant idiom of the Po? Has any modern 
scholar understood Latin better than Frederic the 
Oreat anderstood French? Yet is it not notorious aa 
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that Frederic the Great, after reading, speaking, 
writing French, and nothing but French, during 
more than half a centnrj, after unlearning his 
mother tongue in order to learn French, alter liv- 

5 ing familiarly during many years with French 
asaociatee, conld not, to the last, compoee in 
French, without imminent risk of committing 
some mistake which would hare moved a smile in 
the literary circles of Paris? Do we believe that 

]o Erasmus and Fracastorius wrote Latin as well aa 
Dr. Eobertson and Sir Walter Scott wrote Eng- 
lish? And are there not in the Dissertation on In- 
dia, the last of Dr. Robertson's works, in Waverley, 
in Marmion, Scotticisms at which a London 

IB apprentice would laugh? But does it follow, 
because we think thus, that we can find nothing to 
admire in the noble alcaica of Gray, or in the play- 
ful elegiacs of Vincent Bourne? Surely not. Nor 
was Boileaa so ignorant or tasteless as to be incapa- 

to ble of appreciating good modern Latin. In the 
very letter to which Johnson alludes, Boileau says, 
"Ne crojez pas pourtant qae je veuille par l& 
bUmer lea vera Latins que voua m'avez envoyfes 
d'un de vos iUustres acad^miciens. Je les u 

K trouvfe fort beaux, et dignee de Vida et de San- 
nazar, maia non pas d'Horace et de Virgile. " 
Several poema in modern Latin have been praised 
by Boileau quite aa liberally as it was his habit to 
pr^e anything. He says, for example, of the 

» P4re Fraguier's epigrams, that Catullus seems to 
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have come to life again. But the beet proof that 
Boileaa did oot feel the ttndiscentiiig contempt for 
modern Latin verses which has been imputed to 
him, ia that he wrote and published Latin veraea 
in several metres. Indeed, it happens, curionsly b 
enough, that the most serere censnre ever pro- 
nounced by him on modern Latin is conveyed in 
Latin hexameters. We allade to the fragment 
which begins : — 

"Quid numeris itentm me balbutire lAtinls, to 

Longe Aipes oitra natum de patre Sicambro, 
Huaa, jubeeT" 

For these reasons we feel assured that the pruse 
which Boileau bestowed on the Machines Qesticul- 
anies, and the Gerano-PygmcBiyiaackia, was ib 
sincere. _ He certainly opened himself to Addison 
with a freedom which was a sore indication of 
esteem. Literature was the chief sabject of con- 
versation. The old man talked on hia favorite 
theme much and well, — indeed, as his young » 
hearer thought, incomparably well. Boileau had 
undoubtedly some of the qualities of a great critic. 
He wanted imagination ; hut he had strong sense. 
His literary code was formed on narrow principles ; 
hnt in applying it he showed great judgment and n 
penetration. In mere style, abstracted from the 
ideas of which style is the garb, hia taste waa 
excellent. He waa well acquainted with the great 
Greek writers, and, though unable fully to appreci- 
ate their creative genius, admired the majestic 30 
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simpUcity of their maaneo', and had learned from 
them to deepise bombaBt and tinael. It b easy, we 
think, to diflcOTsr in the Spectator and the Guard- 
ian traces of the influence, in part sBlntary and 

s in part pernicious, which the mind of Boileaa had 
on the mind of Addison. 

While Addison was at Paris, an event took 
place which made that capital a disagreeable 
residence for an Engliehman and a Whig. 

10 Charles, Becond of the name, King of Spain, died, 
and bequeathed his dominions to Philip, Dnke ol 
Anjon, a yoanger eon of the Dauphin. The King 
of France, in direct violation of his engagements, 
both with Great Britain and with the States 

IE General, accepted the bequest on behalf of his 
grandson. The house of Bourbon was at the sum- 
mit of human grandeur. England had been out* 
witted, and found herself in a situation at onoe 
degrading and perilous. The people of Prance, 

» not presaging the calamities by which they were 
destined to expiate the perfidy of their sovereign, 
went mad with pride and delight. Evory man 
looked as if a great estate had just been left him. 
"The French conversation, "said Addison, "begins 

« to grow insupportable ; that which was before the 
vainest nation in the world, is now worse than 
ever." Sick of the arrogant exaltation of the 
Parisians, and probably foreseeing that the peace 
between France and England could not be of long 

to duration, he set off tm Italy. 
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Id December, 1700, he embarked at Mareeillee. 
Ab be glided along the Ligmdao coast, be vas 
delighted "by the sight of myrtles and oliTe-treee, 
which retained their verdnre nnder the winter 
solstice. Soon, however, he encountered one of s 
the black storms of the Mediterranean. The 
captain of the ship gave np all for lost, and con- 
fessed himself to a capuchin who happened to be 
on board. The English heretic, in the meantime, 
fortified himaeK against the terrors of death with lo 
devotions of a very different kind. How strong an 
impression this perilons voyage made on him 
appears from the ode, "How are thy servants 
bleat, LordI" which was long after published in 
the Spectator. After some days of discomfort and is 
danger, Addison was glad to land at Savona, and 
to make his way, over mountains where no road 
had yet been hewn out by art, to the city of 
Genoa. 

At Genoa, still ruled by her own doge, and by ao 
the' nobles whose names were inscribed on her 
Book of Gold, Addison made a short stay. He 
admired the narrow streets overhung by long lines 
of towering palacee, the walls rich with frescoes, 
the gorgeous temple of the Annunciation, and the m 
tapestries whereon were recorded the long gloriee 
of the boose of Doria. Thence he hastened to 
Milan, where he contemplated the Gothic magnifi- 
cence of the cathedral with mcare wonder than 
pleasure. He passed Lake Benacns while a gale to 
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was blowing, and saw the wares raging as they 
raged when Virgil looked upon them. At Venice, 
then the gayest Bpot in Europe, the traveller spent 
the CarniTal, the gayest season of the year, in the 

t midst of masks, dances, and serenades. Here he 
wae at once diverted and provoked by the absurd 
dramatic pieces which then disgraced the Italian 
stage. To one of those pieces, however, he was 
indebted for a valuable hint. He was present 

10 when a ridicnlons play on the death of Cato was 
performed. Cato, it aeema, was in love with a 
daughter of Scipio. The lady had given her heart 
to Csesar. The rejected lovra* determined to de- 
stroy himself. He appeared seated in his library, a 

15 dagger in his hand, a Platarch and a Tasso before 
him; and, in this poeition, he pronounced a 
soliloquy before he struck the blow. "We are sur- 
prised that BO remarkable a circumstance as this 
should have escaped the notice of all Addison's 

BO biographers. There cannot, we conceive, be the 
smallest doubt that this scene, in spite of its ab- 
surdities and anachronisms, struck the traveller's 
imagination, and snggeated to him the thought of 
bringing Cato on the English stage. It is well 

K known that about this time he began his tragedy, 
and that he finished the first four acts before he 
returned to England. 

On his way from Venice to Some, he was drawn 
some miles out of the beaten road by a wish to see 

so the smallest independent state in Europe. On a 
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rock where the snow atill lay, though the Italian 
spring waa now far advanced, was perched the 
little fortreea of San Marino. The roads -which 
led to the eecluded town were eo bad that few 
traveUers had ever visited it, and none had ever ^ 
pabliahed an acconnt of it. Addison oonid not 
sappress a good-natnred smile at the simple man- 
ners and institutions of this singular commnnity. 
But he observed, with the exultation of a Whig, 
that the rade mountain tract which formed the lo 
territory of the republic swarmed with an honest, 
healthy, and contented peasantry, while the rich 
plain which sm-ronnded the metropolis of civil and 
spiritual tyranny was scarcely lees desolate than 
the endeared wilds of America. is 

At Borne Addiaon remained on his first visit only 
long enough to catch a glimpse of St. Peter's and 
of the Pantheon. Kis haste is the more extra- 
ordinary because the Holy Week was close at hand. 
He has given no hint which can enable as to pro- sd 
nouuce why he chose to fiy from a spectacle which 
every year alliiree from distant regions persons of 
far less taste and sensibility than his. Possibly, 
travelling, as he did, at the charge of a government 
distinguished by its enmity to the Ohurch of as 
Bome, he may have thought that it would be im- 
prudent in him to assist at the moat magnificent 
rite of that chnroh. Many eyes would be upon 
him, and he might find it difficult to behave in 
Buoh a manner as to give ofFence neither to bis » 
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patrons in Engluid, nor to thoB« among whom he 
resided. Whatever Mb motives ms; have been, he 
turned his back on the most aagast and affecting 
ceremony vhich ie known among men, and posted 

B along the Appian way to Naples. 

Naples vas then deetttnte of what are notr, per- 
haps, its chief attractions. The lovely bay and the 
awfol monutuD were indeed there; bat a farm- 
honse stood on the theatre of Hercnlaneiun, and 

10 rows of vines grew over the slreets of Pompeii. 
The temples of Ptestmn had not indeed been hid- 
den firom the eye of man by any great oonvnlsioa 
of nature; bot, strange to say, their existence was 
a secret even to artists and antiquaries. Though 

u situated within a few boors' jonmey of a great 
capital, where Salvator had not long befwe 
painted, and where Vico was then lecturing, tiiose 
noble remidns were as little known to Europe as 
the mined cities overgrown by the fco'eets of Yuca- 

» tan. What was to be seen at Naples Addison saw. 
He climbed Vesuvius, explored the tunnel of 
Posilipo, and wandered among the vines and 
almond-trees of Caprece. But neither the wonders 
of nature, nor those of art, oonld so occupy his 

t5 attention as to prevent him from noticing, thongh 
cursorily, the abuses of the government and the 
misery of the people. The great kingdom which 
had just descended to Philip the Fifth, was in a 
state of paralytic doti^. Even Castile and Ara- 

80 gon were sunk in wretchedness. Yet, compared 
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with tlie Italian dependenoiee of the Spanish 
crown, CastUe and Aragon might be called proe- 
perons. It ie clear that all the obeervationa which 
Addison made in Italy tended to confirm him in 
the political opinions which he had adopted at s 
home. To the last he always spoke of foreign 
travel as the beet core for Jacobitism. In his 
Freeholder the Tory fox-hunter asks wlmt towvei- 
ling is good for, except to teach a man to jabber 
French and to talk against passive obedience. lo 

From Naples, Addison returned to Rome by sea, 
along the coast which his favorite Virgil had cele- 
brated. The felucca passed the headland where 
the oar and trumpet were placed bj the Trojan 
adventtu-ers on the tomb of Misenns, and anchored u 
at night under the shelter of the fabled promontory 
of Circe. The voyage ended in the Tiber, still 
overhung with dark verdure, and still turbid with 
yellow sand, as when it met the eyee of ^neas. 
From the mined port of Ostia, the stranger hur- bo 
Tied to Bome ; and at Rome he remained during 
those hot and sickly months, when, even in the 
Angnstan age, all who could make their escape fled 
from mad dogs and from streets black with funer- 
als, to gather the Gret figs of the season in the as 
country. It is probable that, when he, long after, 
ponred forth in verse his gratitude to the Provi- 
dence which had enabled him to breathe anhnrt 
in tainted air, he was thinking of the August and 
September which he passed at Rome. w 
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It was not till the latter end of October that he 
tore himself aw&y from the maaterpieceB of ancient 
and modran art irhich are collected in the city so 
long the mistrees of the world. He then jonrn^ed 

E northward, paaeed throagh Sienna, and for a 
moment forgot his prejndicee in favor of classic 
srchitectnre as he looked on the magnificent 
cathedral. At Florence he spent some da^ with 
the Duke of Shrewshnry, who, cloyed with the 

10 pleasures of ambition, and impatient of its pains, 
fearing both parties, and loving neither, had deter- 
mined to hide in an Italian retreat talents and 
accomplishmenta which, if they had been anited 
with fixed principles and civil conrage, might have 

IS made him the foremost man of his age. These 
days, we are told, passed pleasantly; and we can 
easily believe it. For Addison was a delightftd 
companion when he was at his ease ; and the duke, 
though he seldom forgot that he was a Talbot, had 

•0 the invaluable art of putting at ease all who came 
near him. 

Addison gave some time to Florence, and espe- 
cially to the sculptures in the Masenm, which he 
preferred even to those of the Vatican. He then 

BB pursued his journey through a country in which 
the ravages of the last war were still discernible, 
ana in which all men were looking forward with 
dread to a still fiercer conflict. Eugene had 
already descended from the Bhntian Alps, to dis- 

so pute with Catinat the rich plidn of Ijombardy. 
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The futblees rnler ot Savc^ was still reckoned 
among the allies of Louis. England had not yet 
aotnaily declared war agaimt France: but Man- 
chester had left Paris ; and the negotiations which 
produced the Grand Alliance against the house of b 
Bourbon were in progress. Under such circum- 
stances, it was desirable for an English traveller to 
reach neutral ground without delay. Addison 
resolved to cross Mont Genis. It was December; 
and the road was very different from that which lo 
now reminds the stranger of the power and genina 
of Napoleon, The winter, however, was mild; 
and the passage was, for those times, easy. To 
this journey Addison alluded when, in the ode 
which we have aheady quoted, he said that for u 
him the Divine goodness had warmed the hoary 
Alpine hille. 

It was in the midst of the eternal snow that he 
composed his Epistle to his friend Montague, now 
Lord Halifax. That Epistle, once widely re- b> 
nowned, is now known only to curious readers, and 
will hardly be considered by those to whom it is 
known as In any perceptible degree heightening 
Addison's fame. It is, however, decidedly superior 
to any English composition which be had previously k 
published. Nay, we think it quite as good as any 
poem in heroic metre which appeared during the 
interval between the death of Dryden and the 
publication of the Essay on Criticism. It con- 
tains passages as good as the second-rate passages » 
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of Pope, &Bd would have added to the repntation 
of Parnell or Prior. 

But, whatever be the literary merits or defecte of 
the Epistle, it undonhtedly does honor to the prin- 

6 ciplee and spirit of the author. Halifax had now 
nothing to give. He had fallen from power, had 
been held up to obloquy, had been impeached by 
the Home of Commons, and, thongh his peers had 
dismissed the impeachment, had, as it seemed, 

ID little chance of ever again filling high office. The 
Epistle, written at such a time, is one among many 
proo& that there was no mixtnre of cowardioe or 
meanness in the saavi^ and moderation which dis- 
tingnished Addison firom all the other public men 

IE of those stormy times. 

At Genera, the traTeller learned that a partial 
change of ministry had token place in England, and 
that the Earl of Manchester had become Secretary of 
State. Manchester exerted himself to starre his 

to young friend. It was thought advisable that an 
English agent should be near the person of Eugene 
in Italy ; and Addison, whose diplomatic education 
was now finished, was the man selected. He was 
preparing to enter on his honorable functions, 

BE when all his prospects were for a time darkened by 
the death of William the Third. 

Anne had long felt a strong aversion, personal, 
political, and regions, to the Whig party. That 
aversion appeared in Uie first measures of her 

so reign. Manchester was deprived of the seals, 
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after he had held them ooly a few veeka. N'eithv 
Somore nor Halifax was sworn of the Privy Coun- 
oil. AddiaoQ shared the fate of his three patrons. 
Hie hopes of employment in the pnbUc service 
were at an end; bis pension was stopped; and it t 
was necessary for him to support himself by his 
own exertions. He became tntor to a young Eng- 
lish traveller, and appears to have rambled with 
his pnpil over great part of Switzerland and Ger- 
many. At this time he wrote his pleasing treatise u 
on Medals. It was not published till after his 
death; but several distinguished scholars saw the 
manuscript, and gave just praise to the grace of the 
style, and to the learning and ingenuity evinced by 
the quotations. u 

From Germany, Addison repaired to Holland, 
where he learned the melancholy news of his 
father's death. After passing some months in the 
United Provinces, he returned about the close of 
the year 1703 to England. He was there cordially so 
received by his friends, and introdnced by them 
into the Kit Cat Club, a society in which were col- 
lected all the various talents and accomplishments 
which then gave lustre to the Whig party. 

Addison was, during some months after his as 
retnrn from the Continent, hard pressed by pecun- 
iary difficulties. But it was soon in the power of 
his noble patrons to serve him effectually. A 
political change, silent and gradual, but of the 
highest importance, was in daily progress. The m 
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aoceBBion of Anne had been hailed by the Tories 
iritb trauBporta of joy and hope; and for a time it 
Beemed that the Whigs had fallen never to rise 
aguu. The throne waa BniTonnded by men anp- 

5 poaed to be attached to the prerogative and to the 

obtirch ; and among these none Btood bo high in 

the (avor of the sovereign as the Lord-Treasurer 

Godolphin and the Oaptain-General Marlborough. 

The country gentlemen and conntry clergymen 

10 had folly expected that the policy of these min- 
isters vonld be directly opposed to that which had 
been almost constantly followed by William ; that 
the landed inteieat wonld be favored at the expense 
of trade; that no additions would be made to the 

u funded debt; that the privileges conceded to 
Dissenters by the late king would be cnrtailed, if 
not withdrawn ; that the vat with France, if there 
must be snch a war, wonld, on our part, be almost 
entirely naval; and that the government wonld 

■0 avoid doee connections with foreign powers, and, 
above all, with Holland. 

But the conntry gentlemen and country clergy- 
men were fated to be deceived, not for the last 
time. The prejudices and pasBions which raged 

K without control in vicarages, in cathedral closes, 
and in the manor-houses of fox-hunting squires, 
were not Bhared by the chiefs of the ministry. 
Those statesmen Baw that it was both for the pub- 
lic intarest, and for their own interest, to adopt a 

M Whig policy, at least as respected the alliances of 
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the oountxy and the condnot of the war. But, if 
the foreign policy of the Whigs were adopted, it 
was imposaible to abstain from adopting also their 
financial policy. The natural conaequences fol- 
lowed. 'Phe rigid Tories were alienated from the s 
gOTernment. The votee of the Whiga became nec- 
essary to it. The Totee of the Whiga could be 
secured only by further conoeeeiona; and further 
conceeeionB the Qneen was induced to make. 

At the "beginning of the year 1701, the state of la 
parties bore a close analogy to the state of parties 
in 1836. In 1826, as in 1704, there was a Tory 
ministry divided into two hostile seetions. The 
position of Mi. Oauning and his friends in 1836 
corresponded to that which Xarlborongh and a 
Godolphin occupied in 1704. Ifottingham and 
Jersey were in 1704 what Lord Eldon and Lord 
Westmordand w^e in 1826. The Whigs of 1704 
were in a situation resembling that in which the 
Whigs of 1836 stood. In 1704, Somers, Halifax, n 
Snnderlfflid, Oowper, were not in ofBoe. There 
was no avowed coalition between them and the 
moderate Tories. It is probable that no direct 
communication tending to such a coalition had 
yet taken place; yet all men saw that anch a coali- m 
tion was inevitable, nay, that it waa already half 
formed. Such, or nearly such, was the state of 
things when tidings arrived of the great battle 
fought at Blenheim on the 13th August, 1704. 
By the Whigs the news was hailed with transports so 
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of joy and pride. No fault, no cause of quarrel, 
conld be remembered by them against the com- 
mander whoee genius had, in one day, changed the 
face of Europe, saved the Imperial throne, hnm- 

B bled the house of Bourbon, and seonred the Act of 
Settlement against foreign hostility. The feeling 
of the Tcffiee was very different. They oonld not 
indeed, without imprudence, openly express regret 
at an event so glorious to their country ; but their 

10 congratnlations were so cold and sullen as to give deep 
disgnst to the victorious general and his friends. 

Godolphin was not a reading man. Wliatever 
time he conld spare from businesB he was in the 
habit of spending at Newmarket or at the card- 

i» table. But he was not absolutely indifferent to 
poetry; and he was too intelligent an observer not 
to perceive that literatore was a formidable engine 
of political warfare, and that the great Whig leaders 
had strengthened their party and raised their char- 

•a aoter by extending a lib^^ and j adicious patronage 
to good writers. He was mortified, and not with- 
out reason, by the exceeding badness of the poems 
which appeared in honor of the battle of Blenheim. 
One of those poems has been rescued from oblivion 

IB by the exquisite absurdity of three lines : — 
"Think of two thousand gentlemen at least, 
And each man mounted od hia capering beast ; 
Into the Danube the^ were pushed by shoals." 
Where to procure better verses the treasurer did 

w not know. He understood how to negotiate a 
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loan, or remit a Bnbaidy ; he was alao well versed in 
the history of ratming horsea and fighting cocks ; 
bat his acquaintance among the poets was rery 
small. Ho consnlted Halifax ; bat Halifax aflected 
to decline the office of adviser. He had, he said, i 
done bis best, when he had power, to enoonr^e 
men whose abilities and acquireinents might do 
honor to their country. Those times were over. 
Other maxims had prevailed. Merit was suffered 
to pine in obscurity; and the public money was w 
squandered on the undeserving, "I do know," 
he added, "a gentleman who would celebrate the 
battle in a mann^ worthy of the subject, but I 
will not name him." Oodolphin, who was an 
expert at the soft answer which tometh away u 
wrath, and who was under the necessity of paying 
court to the Whigs, gently replied that there was 
too mach ground for Halifax's complaints, but 
that what was amiss should in time be rectified, 
and that in the meantime the swrices of a man w 
such as Halifax had described should be liberally 
rewarded. Halifax then mentioned Addison ; 
bat, mindful of the dignity as well as of the 
pecnniaxy interest of his friend, insisted that the 
minister should apply in the most coorteons man< » 
ner to Addison himself; and this Godolphin [»^>m- 
ised to do. 

Addison then occupied a garret up three pair 
of stairs, over a small shop in the Haymarket. In 
this humble lodging he was aurfsiBed, on the a* 
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morning Trbicli followed the conreraation between 
Godolphin and Halifax, by a riait from no lees a 
peraou than the Bight Honorable Henry Boyle, 
then Chancellor of the Excheqaer, and afterwards 

s Lord Oarleton. This high-horn mlniBter had been 
Bent by the Lord-Treaauier as ambaseador to the 
needy poet. Addison readily undertook the pro- 
posed task, a task which, lo so good a Whig, was 
probably a pleasure. When the poem was little 

10 more than half finished, be showed it to Godol- 
{^n, who was delighted with it, and particularly 
with the famous similitude of the Angel. Addison 
was instantly appointed to a Gommissionerslup 
worth about two hundred pounds a year, and was 

IE assured that this appointment was only an earnest 
of greater farore. 

The Campaign came forth, and was aa much 
admired by the public as by the minister. It 
pleases us lees on the whole than the Epistle to 

to Halifaz. Yet it nndoubtediy ranks high among 
the poems which appeared during the interval 
between the death of Dryden and the dawn of 
Pope's genius. The chief merit of the Campaign, 
we think, is that which was noticed by Johnson, 

K the manly and rational rejection of fiction. The 
first great poet whose works bare come down to us 
sang of war long before war became a science or a 
trade. If, in his time, there was enmity between 
two little Greek towns, each poured forth ita 

aa crowd of citizens, ignorant of discipline, and 
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armed with implemeuta of l&bor rudely tamed into 
TeapoBB. Od each side appeared oonapicnoaa a 
few chiefs, whoee wealth had enahled them to pro- 
onre good armor, horaee, and chariots, and whose 
leisnre had enabled them to practise military ezar- s 
oisee. One such chief, it he were a man of great 
strength, agility, and conrage, would probably be 
more formidable than twenty common men ; and 
the force and dexterity with which he flung Ub 
epear might have no inoonsid^^ble share in ^oid- to 
ing the event of the day. Snch were probably the 
battles with which Homer was familiar. Bat 
Homer related the actions of men of a former 
generation, of men who sprang from the gods, and 
fommnned with the gods face to face ; of men, one u 
of whom could with ease hnrl rocks which two 
atnrdy hinds of a later period would be unable even 
to lift. He therefore naturally represented their 
martin exploits as resembling in bind, hut far sur- 
passing in magnitude, those of the stoutest and to 
most expert combatants of his own age. Achillee, 
clad in celestial armor, drawn by celestial coursers, 
grasping the spear which none but himself could 
laise, driving all Troy and Lycia before him, and 
choking Soamander with dead, was only a magaifi- as 
cent exaggeration of the real hero, who, strong, 
fearless, accustomed to the nse of weapons, guarded 
by a shield and helmet of the beet Sidonian fabric, 
And whirled along by horses of Theesalian breed, 
«traok down with his own right arm, foe after foe. bo 
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In all rude societies aiinilar notiona are found. 
There are at thia day coantries There the Life- 
gnardBman Shaw would be considered as a much 
greater warrior than the Dnke of Wellington. 

s Bonaparte lored to describe the astonisfanient with 
which the Mamelukes looked at his diminntiTe 
figm«. Monrad Bey, distingaisbed above all his 
fellows by his bodily strength, and by the skill 
with which he managed bis horse and his sabre, 

le could not believe that a man who was scarcely five 
feet high, and rode like a batcher, conld be the 
greatest soldier in Europe. 

Homer's descriptions of war had therefore as 
much truth aa poetry requires. Bat truth wae 

IE altogether wanting to the performuicee of those 
who, writing about battles which had scarcely any- 
thing in common with the battles of his times, 
serrilely imitated his manner. The folly of SiliuB 
Italicus, in particular, is positively nauseous. He 

•) andertook to record in verse the vicissitudes of a 
great struggle between generals of the first order ; 
and his narrative is made up of the hideous wounds 
which these generals inflicted with their own 
bands. Asdmbal fiings a spear, which grazes the 

s shoulder of the consul Kero ; but Kero sends his 
spear into Aadnibal's side. Fabius slays Thnris 
and Butce and Maris and Arses, and the long- 
h^red Adhwbee, and the gigantic Tbylis, and 
SapharuB and Monassns, and the trumpeter Mor- 

jo iDQB. Hannibal runs Perusinns throngh the groin 
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with & stake, and breaks the backbone of TeleeinoB 
frith a huge stone. This detestable fashion was 
copied in modern times, and continned to prevail 
down to the age of Addison. Several verHifiers 
had described William turning thonaandB to flight » 
by his single prowess, and dyeing the Boyne with 
Irish blood. Nay, so estimable a writes- as John 
Philips, the author of the Splendid Shilling, repre- 
sented Marlboroagh as baring won the battle of 
Blenheim merely by strength of muscle and skill in ^ 
fence. The following lince may serve as an 
example : — 

"ChuTohill, viewing where 
The violence of Tollacd most prevailed. 
Came to oppose his slaughtering arm. With speed u 
Precipitate he rode, urging his way 
O'er hills of gasping heroea, and fallen steeds 
Boiling in death. Destruction, grim with blood, 
Attends hie furious course. Around his bead 
The glowing balls play innocent, while he » 

With dire impetuous sway deals fatal blows 
Among the flying Glauls, In Qallic blood 
He dyes his reeking sword, and strews the ground 
With headless ranks. What can they do! Or how 
Withstand his wide-destroying swordt" * 

Addison, with excellent sense and taste, 
departed from this ridiculous fashion. He 
reserved bis praise tar the qualities which made 
Uarlborongh truly great, — energy, sagacity, mili- 
tary science. But, above all, the poet extolled the ao 
firmness of that mind which, in the midst of con- 
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foBioii, aproer, and alanshtei, examined and dis- 
posed everything with the serene wisdom of a 
higher intelligence. 

Here it was that he introdnced the famous com- 

t pariBon of Marlborough to an Angel gniding the 
vhirlwind. We will not dispute the general jus- 
tice of Johnson's remarks on this passage. But 
we muBt point out one circnmstance which appears 
to hare escaped all the critics. The extraordinary 

10 effect which this simile produced when it flnit 
appeared, and which to the following generation 
seemed inexplicable, is doubtless to be chiefly 
attributed to a line which most readers now 
regard as a feeble parentheais : — 

W "Such u, of late, o'er pale Britannia passed. " 

Addison spoke, not of a storm, but of the storm. 
The great tempest of November, 1703, the only 
tempeet which in our latitude has equalled the 

» ri^e of a tropical hurricane, had left a dreadful 
recollection in the minds of aU men. Ko other 
tempeet was ever in this country the occaBion of a 
parliamentary address or of a public fast. Whole 
fleets had been cast away. Large mansions had 

■ been blown down. One prelate had been buried 
beneath the mins of his palace. London and Bris- 
tol bad presented the appearance of cities just 
sacked. Hundreds of familiee were still in mourn- 
ing. The prostrate trunks of large trees, and the 

N raitiB of hooses, atiU attested, in all the aouthem 
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oonaties, the fury of tlie blast. The popnlarity 
vhich the aimile of the Aogel enjoyed amoi^ 
Addison's contemporariea, has alrayB seemed to ns 
to be a remarkable instance of the advantage 
whioh, in rhetoric and poetry, the particnlar has s 
OTor the general. 

Soon after the Campaign, was pnbliahed Addi- 
son's Narrative of his Travels in Italy. The first 
effect {H'odaced by this nurstive was disappoint- 
ment. The crowd of readers who expected politics to 
and scandal, specnlations on the projects of Victor 
Amadens, and anecdotes abont the jollities of con- 
vents and amours of cardinals and nnns, were con- 
fonnded by finding that the writer's mind was 
mnch more occupied by the war between the u 
Trojans and Bntnlians than by the war between 
France and Austria ; and that he seemed to have 
heard no scandal of later date than the gallantries 
of the Empress Faustina. In time, however, the 
jndgment of the many was overrnled by that of to 
the few; and, befme the book was reprinted, it 
was BO eagerly soaght that it sold tor five times the 
original price. It is still read with pleasnre: the 
style is pure and flowing; the classical qaotations 
and allnsioDB are numerous and happy; and we are is 
now and then charmed by that singnlarly humane 
and delicate humor in which Addison excelled all 
men. Yet this agreeable work, even when con- 
sidered merely as the hietory of s literary tour, 
may justly be censured on account of its faults of to 
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omiasion. We have already said that, though rich 
in extracts from the Latin poeta, it contains 
scarcelj anj reterencee to the Latin oratore and 
histOTians. We must add, that it contains little, 

6 or rather no, information respecting the historj 
and litoratore of modem Italy. To the beet of our 
remembrance, Addison does not mention Dante, 
Petrarch, Boccaccio, Boiardo, Bemi, Lorenzo de' 
Medici, or Machiarelli. He coldly tells na that at 

10 Ferrara he saw the tomb of Ariosto, and that at 
Yenice he heard the gondoliers sing versee of 
Taseo. But for Tasso and Arioeto he cared tar 
less than for Valerias Flacous and Sidonins Apol- 
linarlB. The gentle flow of the Ticin brings a line 

16 of SilioB to his mind. The snlphnrous steam of 
Albula BnggeetB to him several passt^ee of Martial. 
But he has not a word to say of the illnstrious dead 
of Santa Croce; he crossM the wood of Barenna 
withoQt recollecting the Spectre Hnntsman; and 

w wanders np and down Rimini without one thought 
of Francesca. At Paris he had eagerly sought an 
inboduction to Boilean ; but he seems not to hare 
been at all aware that at Florence he was in the 
vicinity of a poet with whom Boilean conld not 

IB sustain a comparison, of the greatest lyric poet of 
modem times, Yinoenzio Filicaja. This is the 
more remarkable, becaose Filicaja was the faTorite 
poet of the accomplished Somers, onder whose 
protection Addison travelled, and to whom the 

ao aooonnt of the Travels is dedicated. The tmth is, 
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that Addison knew little, aod cared less, about the 
literatTire of modern Italy. His favorite models 
were Latin. His favorite critics vere French. 
Half the Tnscan poetry that he had read seemed to 
him monstrous, and the other half tawdry. b 

Hia Travels ware followed by the lively opera of 
Bosamond. This piece was ill set to moHio, and 
therefore failed on the stage, bat it completely sno- 
ceeded in print, and is indeed excellent in its kind. 
The smoothness with which the verses glide, and lo 
the elasticity with which they boand, is, to onr 
ears at least, very pleasing. We are inclined to 
think that if Addison had left heroic conplete to 
Pope, and blank verse to Rowe, and had employed 
hunself in writing airy and spirited songs, his repn- u 
tation as a poet would have stood far higher than 
it now does. Some yettra after his death, Bosa- 
mond was set to new mnsic by Doctor Arne; and 
was performed with complete sncoees. Several 
passages long retained their popularity, and were so 
daily sung, dming the latter part of George the 
Second's reign, at all the harpsichords in England. 

While Addison thus amnaed himself, his pros- 
pects, and the prospects of his party, were con- 
stantly becoming brighter and brighter. In the « 
spring of 1705 the ministers were freed from the 
restraint imposed by a House of Commons in 
which Tories of the most perverse class had the 
aecendenoy. The elections were favorable to the 
Whigs. The coalition which had been tacitly and m 
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gradnally formed waa now openly sToved. The 
Great Seal vaa giren to Gowper. Somera and 
Halifax were awom of the GooDcil. Halifax waa 
Bent in the following year to carry the decorationa 

e of the ordw of the garter to the Electoral Prince of 
Hanover, and waa accompanied on thia honorable 
miasion by Addison, who had jnat been made 
tlnderaeoretary of State. The Se<a«tary of State 
ander whom Addiaon first eerved waa Sir Charlee 

10 Hedges, s Tory, But Hedges was aoon diamiaaed 
to make room for the most vehement of Whigs, 
Charlee, Earl of Snnderlsnd. In every department 
of the state, indeed, the High Churchmen were 
compelled to give place to their opponents. At the 

IB close of 1707, the Tories who still remained in 
office strove to rally, with Harley at their head. 
But the attempt, though favored by the Queen, 
who had always been a Tory at heart, and who had 
now qnarrelled with the Dncheaa of Marlboroagh, 

m was nDsacoessful. The time waa not yet. The 
Captain General was at the height of popularity 
fmd glory. The Low Church party had a majority 
in Parliament. The connb7 squires and rectors, 
though occasionally nttcaring a savage growl, were 

« for the most part in a state of torpor, which lasted 
till they wwe roused into activity, and indeed into 
madness, by the prosecution of Sachev^ell. Har- 
ley and his adherents were compelled to retire. 
The victory of the Whigs was complete. At the 

to general election of 1708, their alarength in the 
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Honae «f Commoiu became irresiatible ; and before 
the end of that year, Somen wae made Lord Preei- 
dent of the Coimoil, and Wharton Lord Identenant 
of Ireland. 

Addiaon sat for Mahnabory in the Houae of Com- s 
mons which waa elected in 1708. Bat the House of 
Gonunons vaa not the field for him. TiiQ baahful- 
ness of hie nature made hie wit and eloquence use- 
leea in debate. He once rose, but could not 
overcome hia diffidence, and ever after remuned lo 
silent. Nobody can think it strange that a great 
writer should fail as a speaker. But many, prob- 
ably, will think it strange that Addison's failure aa 
a speaker should have had no unfavorable effect on 
his success as a politician. In our time, a man of u 
high rank and great fortune might, though speak- 
ing very little and very ill, hold a considerable 
post. But it wonld now be inconceivable that a 
mere adventurer, a man who, when out of office, 
must live by his pen, should in a few years become aa 
ancceesively Undenecretary of State, Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, tmA Secretary of State, without 
some oratorical talent. Addison, without high 
birth, and with little property, rose to a poet which 
dukes, the heads of the great houses of Talbot, » 
Russell, and Bentinck, have thought it an honor 
to fill. Without opening his Ups in debate, he 
rose to a post the highest that Chatham or Fox 
ever reached. And this he did before he had been 
nine years in Parliament. We most look for the to 
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explanation of this eeeming miracle to the peonliar 
oircnmstancee in which that generation waa placed. 
During the interval which elapeed between the 
time when the Ceneorehip of the Frees ceaaed, and 
I the time when parliamentary proceedii^ began to 
be freely reported, literary talents ve/6, to a pnbtio 
man, of much more impcvtance, and oratorical 
t^enta of mnch leee importance, than in our time. 
At present, the beet way of giving rapid and wide 

10 publicity to a fact or an argmnent is to introdace 
that fact or argument into a speech made in Parlia- 
ment. If a politick tract were to appear enperior 
to the Condnct of the Allies, or to the beet nam- 
hers of the Freeholder, the ciroalation of such a 

11 tract woold be languid indeed when compared with 
the circulation of every remarliable word uttered in 
the deliberations of the legislature. A speech made 
in the House of Commons at f onr in the morning 
is on thirty thousand tables before ten. A speech 

so made on the Monday is read on the Wednesday by 
mnltitndes in Antrim and Aberdeenshire. The 
orator, by the help of the shorthand writo*, has to 
a great extent snperseded the pamphleteer. It 
was not so in the reign of Anne. The best speech 

« could then produce no effect except on those who 
heard it. It was only by means of the press that 
the opinion of the public without doors oonld be 
influenced; and the opinion of the pnblio withont 
doors could not but be of the highest impor- 

■0 tanoe in a country governed by parliaments, and 
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indeed at that time governed by trienoial parlia- 
meste. The pen wae, therefore, a more f<vmida- 
ble political engine than the tongne. Mr. Pitt 
and Mr. Fox contended only in Parliament. Bnt 
Walpole and Pnlteney, the Pitt and Fox of an i 
earlier period, had not done half of what waa neces- 
sary, when they sat down amidst the acclama- 
tions of the House of Commons. They had still 
to plead their cause before the conntry, and 
this they conld do only by means of the preea. lo 
Their works are now forgotten. But it is certain 
that there were in Grub Street few mto'e assida- 
ons scribblers of Thonghts, Letters, Answers, 
Bemarks, than these two great chiefs of parties. 
Pnlteney, when leader of the Opposition, and u 
possessed of thirty thonsand a year, edited the 
Craftsman. Walpole, thongh not a man of liter- 
ary habits, was the author of at least ten pam- . 
phlets, and retouched and corrected many more. 
These facts Hufficiently show of how great impor- bo 
tance literary assistance then was to the contending 
parties. St. John was certainly, in Anne's reign, 
the beet Tory speaker; Cowper was probably the 
beat Whig speaker. Bnt it may well be doubted 
whether St. John did so much for the Tories aa » 
Swift, and whether Cowper did so much for the 
Whigs as Addison. When these things are duly 
considered, it will not be thought strange that 
Addison should hare climbed higher in the state 
than any other Englishman haa ever, by means so 
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merely of literary talents, been able to climb. 
Swift Tould, in all probability, hare climbed aa 
high, if he had not been encambered by his cas- 
sock and his pndding sleeree. Ab far as the hom- 

B age of the great went. Swift had as mach of it as if 
he had been Lord-Treasurer. 

To the inflnenoe which Addison derived from his 
literary talents was added all the infiuence which 
arises from charact^. The world, always ready to 

10 think the worst of needy political adyentnret^, was 
forced to make one exception. Restlessness, vio- 
lence, audacity, laxity of principle, are the vices 
ordinarily attributed to that class of men. But 
faction itself could not deny that Addison had, 

16 through all changes of fortune, been strictly faith- 
ful to his early opinions, and to his early friends ; 
that his integrity was withont stain; that his whole 
deportment Indicated a fine sense of the becoming; 
that in the ntmoat heat of controversy, his zeal was 

» tempered by a regard for tmth, humanity, and 
social decorum; that no outrage coold ever provoke 
him to retaliation unworthy of & Christian and a 
gentleman; and that hia only fanlts were a too 
sensitive delicacy, and a modesty which amounted 

as to bsfihfulnees. 

He was undoubtedly one of the most popular 
men of his time ; and much of his popularity he 
owed, we believe, to that very timidity which his 
friends lamented. That timidity often prevented 

so him from exhibiting his talents to the beet advan- 
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tage. Bat it propitiated N'einesiB. It STfirted that 
envy which would otherwise have been excited by 
fame eo splendid, and by so rapid an eleration. 
Ko man is so great s favorite with the public as be 
who is at once an object of admiration, of reepect, s 
and of pity; and aach were the feelings which 
Addison inspired. Those who enjoyed the priyi- 
lege of bearing his familiar conversation, declared 
with one voice that it was superior even to his 
writings. The brilliant Mary Montague sud, that u 
she had known all the wits, and that Addison was 
the best company in the world. The malignant 
Pope was forced to own, that there was a charm in 
Addison's talk which could be found nowhere else. 
Swift, when boruing with animosity against the is 
Whigs, could not bnt confess to Stella that, alter 
all, he had never known any associate so agreeable 
as Addison. Steele, an excellent jndge of lively 
conversation, said, that the conversation of Addi- 
son was at once the moat polite, and the most m 
mirthful, that could be imagined; that it was 
Terence taiA Catnllns in one, heightened by an 
exquisite something which was neither Terence 
nor Catnllns, but Addison alone. Young, an 
excellent judge of serious conversation, said, that m 
when Addison was at his ease, he went on in a 
noble strain of thought and language, so as to 
chain the attention of every hearer. Nor were 
Addison's great colloquial powers more admirable 
than the courtesy and the softness of heart which se 
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appeared in hia coQTeraation. At the same time, 
it would be too much to say that he was wholly 
devoid of the malice which is, perhaps, inseparable 
from a keen sense of the Indicrous. He had one 

B habit which both Swift and Stella applauded, and 
which we hardly know how to blame. If his first 
attempts to set a presaming dance right were ill 
received, he changed his tone, "assented with civil 
leer,'* and Inred the flattered coxcomb deeper and 

10 deeper into abenrdity. That such was his practice 
we ahonld, we think, have gnesaed from his works. 
The Tatler's criticisms on Mr. Softly's sonnet, and 
the Spectator's dialogue with the politician who is 
so zealons for the honor of Lady Q — p — t — s, are 

u excellent specimens of this innocent mischief. 

Snch were Addison's talents for oonverBation. 
But his rare gifts were not exhibited to crowds or 
to strangers. As soon as he ent^ed a large com- 
pany, as soon as he saw an unknown face, his lips 

ao were sealed, and bis manners became constr^ned. 
None who met him only in great assemblies would 
have been able to believe that he was the same man 
who had often kept a few friends listening and 
laughing round a table, from the time when the 

ts play ended, till the clock of St. Paul's in Covent 
Garden struck four. Yet, even at such a table he 
was not seen to the beet advantage. To enjoy his 
conversation in the highest perfection, it was nec- 
essary to be alone with him, and to hear him, in 

go his own phrase, think aloud. "There is no such 
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thing," ha used to say, "aa real conTersation, but 
between two persons. " 

This timidity, a timidity snrely neither ungrace- 
ful nor unamiable, led Addison into the two moat 
serions faults which can with justice be imputed to t 
him. He foond that wine broke the spell which 
lay on his fine intellect, and was therefcve too 
easily sednced into conTivial ezcees. Snch excess 
was in that age regarded, even by grave men, as 
the most venial of all peccadilloes, and was so far lo 
from being a mark of ill-breeding, that it was 
almost essential to the character of a fine gentle- 
man. But the smallest speck is seen on a white 
ground; and almost all the biographers of Addison 
have said something about this failing. Of any ig 
other statesman or writer of Queen Anne's reign, 
we should no more think of saying that he some- 
times took too much wine, than that he wore a 
long wig and a sword. 

To the esceselTe modeety of Addison's nature we so 
must ascribe another fault which generally arises 
from a very different cause. He became a little 
too fond of seeing himself Burronnded by a small 
circle of admu'ers, to whom he was as a king, or 
rather as a god. All theee men were far inferior « 
to him in ability, and some of them had very seri- 
ous faults. Nor did those faults escape his obser- 
vation ; for, if ever there was an eye which saw 
through and through men, it was the eye of Addi- 
son. But with the keenest observation, and the so 
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finest sense of the ridiculons, he had a large 
charity. The feeling with which he looked on 
most of his hnmhie companionfi was one of bensro- 
lence, slightly tinctnred with contempt. He was 

B at perfect ease in their company; he was gratefnl 
for their devoted attachment; and he loaded them 
with benefits. Their reneration for him appeu? 
to hare exceeded that with which Johnson was 
regarded by Boswell, or Warbnrton by Hurd. It 

10 was not in the power of adulation to torn snch a 
bead, or deprave such a heart, as Addison's. But 
it must in candor be admitted that he contracted 
some of the faults which can scwcely be avoided 
by any person who is so unfortunate as to be the 

IB oracle of a small literary coterie. 

One member of this little society was Eustace 
Bndgell, a yonng Templar of some literatw^, and 
a distant relation of Addison. There was at this 
time no stain on the character of Bndgell, and it is 

to not improbable that his career would have been 
prosperous and honorable, if the life of his cousin 
had been prolonged. Bat, when the master was 
laid in the grave, the disciple broke loose from all 
reetrsint, descended rapidly from one degree of 

K vice and misery to another, ruined his fortune by 
follies, attempted to repair it by crimes, and at 
length closed a wicked and nntuppy life by self- 
murder. Yet, to the last, the wretched man, 
gambler, lampooner, cheat, forger, as he was, 

ID retained his afiection and veneration for Addison, 
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and recorded those feelings in the laet lines which 
he traced before he hid himself from infamy nnder 
London Bridge. 

Another of Addison's farmte companions was 
Ambrose Philips, a good Whig and a middling c 
poet, who had the honor of bringing into fashion a 
species of composition which has been called, after 
his name, Namby Famby. Bnt the most remark- 
able members of the little senate, as Pope long 
afterwards called it, were Biohard Steele and lo 
Thomas Tickell. 

Steele had known Addison from childhood. 
They had been together at the Charter Honse and 
at Oxford ; bnt circumBtanoes had then, for a time, 
separated them widely. Steele had left college is 
withoat taking a degree, had been disinherited by 
a rich relation, had led a vagrant life, had served 
in the army, had tried to find the philosopher's 
stone, and had written a religions treatise and 
Beveral comedies. He was one of those people bo 
whom it is impossible either to hate or to respect. 
His temper was sweet, his affections warm, hia 
spirits lively, his passions strong, and his prin- 
ciples weak. His life was spent in siuning and 
repenting; in incnlcating what was right, and k 
doing what was wrong. In speonlation, he was a 
man of piety and honor ; in practice he was mnch 
of the rake and a little of the swindler. He was, 
however, so good-natured that it was not easy to be 
eerionsly angry with him, and that even rigid so 
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moralists felt more ioclined to pitj than to blame 
him, when he diced himself into a spunging-honse 
or drank himself into a fever. Addison regarded 
Steele Trith kindness not nnmingled with scorn, 

s tried, with little success, to keep bim out of 
scrapes, introduced him to the great, procured a 
good place for him, corrected his plays, and, 
though by no means rich, lent him large sums of 
money. One of these loans appears, from a letter 

10 dated in August, 170S, to have amounted to a 
thousand pounds. These pecuniary transactions 
probably led to frequent bickerings. It is said 
that, on one occasion, Steele's negligence, or dis- 
honesty, provoked Addison to repay himself by the 

IB help of a bailifE. We cannot join with Uiaa Aikin 
in rejecting this story. Johnson heard it from 
Savage, who heard it from Steele. Few private 
trausaotionB which took place a hundred and 
twenty years ago, are proved by stronger evidence 

ao than this. But we can by no means a^ee with 
those who condemn Addison's severity. The most 
amiable of mankind may well be moved to indigna- 
tion, when what he has earned hardly, and lent 
with great inconvenience to himself, for the pnr- 

IB pose of relieving a friend in distress, is squand^ed 
with insane profusion. "We will illnatrate our 
meaning by an example which is not the less 
striking because it is taken from -fiction. Dr. 
Harrison, in Fielding's Amelia, is represented as 

so the most benevolent of human beings; yet he 
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takee in execation, not only the goods, bnt the 
person of his friend Booth. Dr. Harmon resorts 
to this strong mesfinre because he has been in- 
formed that Booth, while pleading poverty as an 
excuse for not paying jnst debts, has been bnying k 
fine jewellery, and setting np a coach. No person 
who is well acquainted with Steele's life and cor- 
respondence can doubt that he behaved quite as ill 
to Addison as Booth was accused of braving to 
Dr. Harrison. The real history, we have little id 
donbt, was something like this : — A letter comee to 
Addison, imploring help in pathetic terms, and 
promising reformation and speedy repayment. 
Poor Dick declares that he has not an inch of 
candle, or a bushel of coals, or credit with the is 
butcher tor a shcnlder of mnttou. Addison is 
moved. He determines to deny himself some 
medals which are wanting to his seriee of the 
Twelve Coears ; to put off bnying the new edition 
of Bayle's Dictionary; and to wear his old sword m 
and buckles another year. In this way he manages 
to send a hundred ponnds to his friend. The next 
day he callB on Steele, and finds scores of gentle- 
men and ladies assembled. The fiddles are play- 
ing. The table is groaning under champagne, w 
burgundy, and pyramids of sweetmeats. Is it 
strange that a man whose kindness is thus abused, 
should send sheriff's otBcers to reclaim what is due 
tohimf 

Tickell was a yonng man, fresh from Oxford, •> 
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who had introdnoed himaelf to public notice by 
writing a most ingenious and graceful little poem 
in praise o( the opera of Rosamond. He deeetred, 
and at length attained, the first place in Addison's 

6 friendship. For a time Steele and Tickell were on 
good terms. But they loved Addison too mnch to 
love each other, and at length became as bitter 
enemieG as the rival bulls in Virgil. 

At the dose of 1708 Wharton became Lord 

10 Lieutenant of Ireland, and appointed Addison 
Chief Secretary. Addison was consequently under 
the necessity of quitting London for Dublin. 
Besides the chief secretaryship, which was then 
worth about two thousand pounds a year, he 

IB obtained a patent appointing him keeper of the 
Irish Records for life, with a salary of three or 
four hundred a year. Budgell accompanied his 
consin in the capacity of private secretary. 

Wharton and Addison had nothing in common 

so but Whiggam. The Lord Lieutenant was not 
only licentious and corrupt, but was distinguished 
from other libertines and jobbers by a callous im- 
pudence which presented the strongest contrast to 
the Secretary's gentleness and delicacy. Many 

m parts of the Irish administration at this time 
appear to have deserved serious blame. Bat 
against Addison there was not a murmur. He 
long afterwards asserted, what all the evidence 
which we have ever seen tends to prove, that 

go his diligence and integrity gained the friend- 
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ship of all the most conaiderable persona in 
Ireland. 

The parliamentary career of Addison in Ireltmd 
has, we think, wholly escaped the notice of all his 
biographers. He was elected member for the b 
borongh of Gavan in the summer of 1709 ; and in 
the journals of two sessions his name frequently 
' occurs. Some of the entries appear to indicate 
that he so far overcame his timidity as to make 
speeches. N'or is this by any means improbable; lo 
for the Irish House of Oommons was a far lees 
formidable audience than the English House; and 
many tongues which were tied by fear in the 
greater assembly became fluent in the smaller. 
Gerard Hamilton, for example, who, from fear of u 
losing the fame gained by his single speech, sat 
mute at Westminster during forty years, spoke 
irith great effect at Dublin when he was secretary 
to Lord Halifax. 

While Addison was in Ireland, an event occurred so 
to which he owee his high and permanent rank 
among British writers. As yet his fame rested on 
performances which, though highly respectable, 
were not built for duration, and which would, if 
he had prodnced nothing else, have now been K 
almost forgotten; on some excellent Latin Terses; 
on some English verses which occasionally rose 
above medioQ-ity ; and on a book of travels, agree- 
ably written, but not indioatiug any extraordinary 
powers of mind. These works showed him to be a » 
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man of taste, Benee, and learning. The time had 
come when he wae to piove himaeli a man of 
geniiiB, and to enrich our literature with compoei- 
tions which will live as long aa the English lan- 

B gnage. 

In the spring of 1709 Steele formed a literary 
project, of whidi he was far indeed from foresee- 
ing the coQseqaenceB. Periodical papers had 
during man; jeara been published in London. 

10 Most of theee wea-e political ; but in some of them 
qneetions of mtffality, taste, and love-caeuistry had 
been disooseed. The literary merit of these works 
was small indeed; and even their names are now 
known only to the oiiriona. 

IS Steele had been appointed Gazetteer by Sunder- 
land, at the request, it is said, of Addison, and 
thus had acceee to foreign intelligence earli^ and 
more authentic than was in those timee within the 
reach of an ordinary news-writer. This ciroum- 

w stance seems to hare ang^ested to him the scheme 
of pabliahing a periodical pap« on a new plan. It 
was to appear on the days on which the post left 
London for the country, which were, in that 
generation, the Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 

» days. It was to contain the foreign news, aooounts 
of theatrical representations, and the literary gossip 
of Will's and of the Grecian. It was also to con* 
tain remarks on the fashionable topics of the day, 
compliments to beautiee, pasquinades on noted 

ao sharpers, and criticisms on poptdar i^eaohers. 
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The aim of Steele doee not appear to have been at 
first hi^er than this. He was not iU-qnalified to 
conduct the work which he had planned. His 
pnblic intelligence he drew from the best aoorcee. 
He knew the town, and had paid dear for his b 
knowledge. He had read mnch more than the 
dissipated men of that time were in the habit of 
reading. He was a rake among echolarB, and a 
scholar among rakes. His style was easy and not 
incorrect ; and though his wit and hnmor were of lo 
no high order, his gay animal spirits imparted to 
his compoBitioDB an air of vivacity which ordinary 
readers coald hardly diBtiugnish from comic 
genins. His writings have been well compared to 
those light winee which, thongh deficient in body ts 
aod flavor, are yet a pleasant small drink, if not 
kept too long, or carried too far, 

Isaac Bickeretaff, Esquire, Astrologer, was an 
imaginary person, almost as well known in that 
age as Mr. Paul Pry or Mr. Samnel Pickwick in so 
onrs. Swift had asanmed the name of Bickervtaff 
in a satirical pamphlet against Partridge, the 
maker of almanacs. Partridge had been fool 
enough to publish a furious reply. Bickerstafl 
had rejoined in a second pamphlet still more « 
diverting than the first. All the wits had 
combined to keep up the joke, and the town was 
long in convnlsions of laughter. Steele deter- 
mined to employ the name which this controverey 
had made popular; and in April, 1709, it was so 
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atmonnced that Isaac Bickerstaff, Esquire, Astrolo- 
ger, was abont to publish a paper called the Tatler. 
Addison had not been consulted aboat this 
scheme; bnt as booh &s he heard of it he deter- 

B mined to give his assistance. The effect of that 
assistance cannot be better described than in 
Steele's own words. "I fared," he said, "like a 
distressed prince who calls in a powerf al neighbor 
to his aid. I was undone by mj auxiliary. When 

10 I had once called him in, I could not enbeist with- 
out dependence on him." **The paper," he says 
elsewhere, "was advanced indeed. It waa raised 
to a greater thing than I intended it." 

It is probable that Addison, when he sent across 

15 St. George's Gfaannel his first contributions to the 
Taller, had no notion of the extent and variety of 
his own powers. He was the posseesor of a vast 
mine, rich with a hundred ores. Bnt be had 
been acquainted only with the least precious part 

M of his treasures, and had hitherto contented him- 
self with producing sometimes copper and some- 
times lead, intermingled with a httle silver. All 
at once, and bj mere accident, he had lighted on 
an iuezhaustible vein of the finest gold. 

as The mere choice and arrangement of bis words 
would have sufllced to make his essays classical. For 
never, not even by Dryden, not even by Temple, 
had the English laugut^e been written with such 
aweetnees, grace, and facility. But this was the 

K amalleet part of Addison's prmse. Had he clothed 
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his tbonghts in the half French style of Horace 
Walpole, or in the half Latin style of Dr. John- 
son, or in the half German jargon of the present 
day, his genins would have trinmphed over all 
fanlts of manner. A^ a moral satiriat he Btands b 
nnriralled. If ever the beet Tatlera and Spec- 
tators were equalled In their own kind, we shoald 
be inclined to guess that it mast have been by the 
lost comedies of Menandcr. 

Id wit, properly so called, Addison was not lo 
inferior to Cowley or Butler. No single ode of 
Cowley contains so many happy analogies as are 
crowded into the lines to Sir Godfrey Eneller; and 
we would undertake to ooUeot from the Spectators 
as great a number of ingenious illustrations as can is 
be foQud in Hudibras. The still higher faculty of 
invention Addison possessed in still larger meas- 
m'e. The numerous fictions, generally original, 
often wild and grotesque, but always singularly 
graoeful and happy, which are found in hia essays, so 
fully entitle him to the rank of a great poet, a 
rank to which his metrical compositions give him 
no claim. As an observer of life, of manners, of 
all the shades of human character, he stands in the 
first class. And what he observed he had the art n 
of communicating in two widely different ways. 
He could describe virtues, vices, habits, whims as 
well as Clarendon. But he could do something 
better. He could call human beings into exist- 
ence, and make them exhibit themselves. If we ao 
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-wish to find anytMng more Tivid than Addieon's 
beet portraits, we must go either to Shakeepewe or 
to Oervantee, 

But what shall we eay of Addiaon'a hiim<nr, of 

G his sense of the Indicroiia, of his power of awaken- 
ing that sense in others, and of drawing mirth from 
incidents which occur every day, and from little 
peonliaritiee of temper and manner, such as may 
be found in every manP We feel the charm : we 

w give ourselves np to it ; but we strive in vtun to 
analyze it. 

Perhaps the beet way of describing Addison's 
peculiar pleasantry ia to compare it with the pleas- 
antry of some other great satirists. The three 

iG most eminent masters of the art of ridicule during 
the eighteenth century, were, we conceive, Addi- 
son, Swift, and Voltaire. Which of the three had 
the greatest power of moving laughter may he 
queetioned. But each of them, within his own 

so domain, was supreme. 

Voltaire is the prince of buffoons. His merri- 
ment is without disguise or restraint. He gam- 
bols ; he grina ; he shakes his sides ; he points the 
finger; he turns up the nose; he shoots out the 

es tongue. The manner of Swift is the very opposite 
to this. He moves laughter, but never joins in it. 
He appears in his works such as he appeared in 
society. All the company are convnlaed with 
mmriment, while the Dean, the antbor of all the 

10 mirth, preserves an invincible gravity, and even 
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soameBS of aspect, and pros uttetaaoe to th« most 
eccentric and ludicrooa fanoiea, vitli the air of a 
man reading tbe comminatiou serrioe. 

The manner of Addison is as remote from that 
of Swift aa from that of VoLtaire. He neitheor s 
Ungha oat like the French wit, nor, like the Irish 
wit, throws a doable p<»tioii of seTerit; into his 
conntenanoe whUe laughing inwardly; bnt pre- 
SOTves a look peonliarlj his own, a look of demure 
e^enity, distaibed only by an arch sparkle of the lo 
eye, an almost imperceptible elevation of the tvow, 
an almost imperceptible carl of the lip. His tone 
is never that either of a Jack Pudding or of a 
cynic. It is that of a gentleman, in whom the 
quickest sense of the ridiculous is constantly u 
tempered hy good nature and good breeding. 

We own that the homor of Addison is, in our 
opinion, of a more delicious flavor than the hnmor 
of either Swift or Voltaire. Thus mach, at least, 
is certain, that both Swift and Voltaire have been u 
successfully mimicked, and tiiat no man has yet 
been able to mimic Addison. The lettra of the 
Abb6 Coyer to Pansophe is Voltaire all over, and 
imposed, during a long time, on the Academicians 
of Paris. There are passages in Arbnthnot's « 
satuical works which we, at least, otuinot distin- 
gnish from Swift's beet writing. Bnt of the many 
eminent men who have made Addison their 
model, though several have copied his mere diction 
with hapi^ effect, none have been able to catch ai 
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the tone of his pleaasntrj. la the World, in the 
Connoiaseurf in the Mirror, in the Lounger, there 
are nomerone papers written in obriooB imitatioa 
of his Toilers and Spectators. Meet of these 

6 papers have some merit ; manj are very lively and 

amnaing; but there is not a single one which 

conld be passed ofF as Addison's on a crltio of the 

smalleet perspicacity. 

But that which chiefly distingniabes Addison 

10 from Swift, from Yoltah^e, from almost all the 
other great masters of ridicnle, is the grace, the 
nobleness, the moral purity, which we find even id 
his merriment. Severity, gradually hardening and 
darkening into misanthropy, characterizee the 

15 works of Swift. The natnre of Voltaire was, 
indeed, not inhuman; but he venerated nothing. 
Neither in the masterpieces of art nor in the purest 
examples of virtue, neither in the Great First Caase 
nor in the awful enigma of the grave, could he see 

w anything but subjects for drollery. The more 
solemn and august the theme, the more monkey- 
like was his grimacing and chattering. The 
mirth of Swift is the mirth of Mephistophelee ; the 
mirth of Voltaire is the mirth of Fuck. If, as 

SB Soame Jenyne oddly imagined, a portion of the 
happiness of seraphim and just men made perfect 
be derived from an exquisite perception of the 
ludicrous, their mu-th must surely be none other 
than the mirth of Addison; & mirth consistent 

10 with tender compassion for all that is frail, and 
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with profoand rererence for all that iB sablime. 
Nothing great, nothing amiable, no moral duty, 
no dootrine of natural or revealed religion, has erer 
been associated by Addison with any degrading 
idea. His humanity is without a parallel in liter- b 
ary history. The highest prool of virtne is to 
poeBees boandlees power without abusing it. No 
kind of power is more formidable than the power 
of making men ridionlous; and that power Addi- 
son possessed in bonndleea measure. How grossly id 
that power was abused by Swift and by Voltaire is 
well known. But of Addison it may be confidently 
^Brmed that he has blackened no man's character, 
nay, that it would be difficult, if not impossible, 
to find in all the rolumee which he has left us a n 
single taunt which can be called ungenerous or 
unkind. Yet he had detractors, whose malignity 
might hare seemed to justify as terrible a revenge 
as that which men, not superior to him in genius, 
wreaked on Betteeworth and on Franc de Pompig- m 
nan. He was a politician ; he was the beet writer 
of his party ; he lived in times of fierce excitement, 
in times when persons of high character and station 
stooped to scurrility such as is now jnraotised only 
by the basest of mankind. Yet no provocation • 
and no example could induce him to return railing 
for rfuling. 

Of the service which his Essays rendered to 
morality it is difficult to speak too highly. It is 
true, that, when the Tatler appeared, that age of » 
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oDtrageona profanenees aod UceDtionsneea which 
followed the lUetoration had passed away. 
Jeremy Collier had shamed the theatres into some- 
thing which, compared with the excesses of Ether- 

B ege and Wy<!herley, might be called decency. Yet 
there still lingered in the public mind a pernicions 
notion that th^e was some connection between 
genius and profligacy; between the domestic vir- 
tues and the snllen formality of the Puritans. 

10 That error it is the glory of Addison to hare dis- 
pelled. He taught the nation that the faith and 
the morality of Hale and Tillotson might be found 
in company with wit more sparkling than the wit 
of Congrere, and with humor richer than the 

IB hnmor of Vanbrngh, So effectually, indeed, did 
he retort on vice the mockery which had recently 
been directed against virtue, that, since his time, 
the open violation of decency has always been con- 
sidered among us as the mark of a fool. And this 

so revolution, the greatest and most salutary ever 
effected by any satirist, he accomplished, be it 
remembered, without writing one personal lam- 
poon. 

In the early contributions of Addison to the 

« Tatler, hia pecoliar powers were not fully ex- 
hibited. Yet from the first, his superiority to all 
bis coadjutors was evident. Some of his later 
Tatkra are fully equal to anything that he ever 
wrote. Among the portraits, we most admire 

80 Tom Folio, Ked Softly, and the Political Uphol- 
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Bterer. The proceedinga ol the Court of Honor, 
the Thenuometer of Zeal, the aUyrj of the Frozen 
WwdH, the Memoirs of the Shilling, are excdlent 
speoimenB of that ingenioiiB »nd lively apeciee of 
fiction in vhich Addison excelled all men. There s 
is one still better paper of the same cIsbb. Bat 
thoagh that paper, a hnndred and thir^-three 
yearB ago, was i^obably thoaght as edifying as one 
of Smalridge'B sermonB, we dare not indicate it to 
the sqneamiBh readers of the nineteenth centnry. lo 

During the seBaion of Parliament which com- 
menced in November, 1709, and which the im- 
peachment of Saobereorell has made memorable, 
Addison appears to have resided in London. The 
Tailer was now more popnliu* than any periodic^ u 
paper had ever been ; and bis connection with it 
was generally known. It was not known, how- 
ever, that almost everything good in tbe Tatler was 
his. The tonth is, that the fifty or sixty nambera 
which we owe to him were not merely the best, to 
bnt 80 decidedly the beet that any five of them are 
more valuable than all the two hundred nambeis 
in which he had no share. 

He reqnired, at this time, all the Bolace which 
he coald derive from literary eaccees. The Qneen m 
had alwayB disliked the Whigs. She had during 
some yeuB disliked the Marlborongh family. But, 
reigning by a disputed title, she could not venture 
directly to oppose bra^elf to a majority of both 
Houses of Parliament ; and, engaged as she was in » 
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a Tar on the event of vhich her ovn crown was 
staked, she conld not Tentore to disgrace a great 
and suooeesfol general. But at length, in the jear 
1710, tiie cansce which bad restrained her from 

s shoving her aversion to the Low Ghnrch part; 
ceased to operate. The trial of Saoheverell pro- 
dnced an outbreak of pnblio feeling scarcely lees 
violent than the outbreaks which we can onrselvee 
remember in 1820, and in 1831. The country 
10 gentlemen, the oonntry cleargymen, the rabble of 
the towns, were all, for once, on the same side. 
It was clear that, if a general election took place 
before the excitement abated, the Tories would 
have a majority. The services of Jtlarlborough 

16 had been so splendid that they were no longer 
necessary. The Queen's throne was seonre from 
all attack on the part of Lonia. Indeed, it seemed 
much more likely that the English and German 
armies would divide the spoils of Yersaillee and 

BO Marli than that a Marshal of France would bring 
back the Pretender to St. James's. The Queen, 
acting by the advice of Harley, determined to dia- 
mias her servants. In June the change com- 
menced. Sanda-land was the first who fell. The 

» Tories exnlted over his fall. The WhigH tried, 
during a few weeks, to persnade themselves that 
her majesty had acted only from personal dislike to 
the Secretary, and that she meditated no further 
alteration. Bnt, early in August, Godolphin was 

» surprised by a letter from Anne, which du-ected 
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Mm to break bis wbite staff. Eren after this 
event, tbe irresolation or dusitnnlation of Harley 
kept tip tbe hopes of tbe Wbigs during anotber 
month ; and then tbe rnin became rapid and Tio- 
. lent. The Parliament was disBolred. The s 
mitiiBterB w&b turned out. The Tories were 
called to office. The tide of popnlarity ran vio- 
lently in favor of the High Church par^. That 
party, feeble in the late Hooee of Commons, was 
now irreeietible. The power which tbe Tories had lo 
thus suddenly acquired, they used with blind and 
stupid ferocity. The bowl which the whole pack 
set up for prey and for blood appalled even him 
who had roused and unchained them. When, at 
this distance of time, we calmly review the conduct is 
of the discarded ministers, we cannot but feel a 
movement of indignation at the injuatioe with 
which they were treated. No body of men had 
ever administered tbe government with more 
en^gy, ability, and moderation; and their Buccees aa 
had been proportioned to their wisdom. They 
had saved Holland and Germany. They had 
humbled France. They had, as it seemed, all bat 
torn Sp^n from the bouse of Bourbon. They had 
made England the first power in Europe. At m , 
home they had united England and Scotland. 
They had respected the rights of conscience and 
the liberty of the subject. They retired, leaving 
their country at the height of prosperity and 
glory. And yet they were pursued to their reb^at m 
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by such a roar of obloqnj as was never raised 
against the gorernmeDt which threw away thirteen 
colonies, or agaiuBt the goTemment which sent a 
g^lant army to perish in the ditchee of Walcheren. 

" Kone of the Whigs suffered more in the general 
wreck than Addison. He had just sustained some 
heavy pecnniary losses, of the nature of which we 
are imperfectly InfcH-med, when his secretaryship 
was taken from him. He had reason to helieve 

10 that he ehonld also be deprived of the smim Irish 
office which he held by patent. He had jnst 
reeigned his fellowship. It seems probable that 
he had already ventored to raise his eyes to a great 
lady, and that, while his political friends were in 

15 power, and while his own fortunes were rising, he 
had been, in the phrase of the romances which 
were then fashionable, permitted to hope. But 
Mr. Addison the ingenious writer, and Hr. Addi- 
aon the chief secretary, were, in her ladyship's 

BO opinion, two very different persons. All these 
calamities united, however, could not disturb the 
serene cheerfulness of a mind conscious of inno- 
cence, and rich in its own wealth. He told his 
friends, with smiling resignation, that they ought 

a to admire his philosophy; that he had lost at once 
his fortune, his place, his fellowship, and his mis- 
tress; that he must think of turning tutor again; 
and yet that his spirits were as good as ev^. 

He had one consolation. Of the unpopularity 

ao which his friends had incmred, he had no share. 
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Snch was the eeteem with which he was reg»ded 
that, while the most violent meaanree were taken 
for the porpoee of forcing Tory membera on Whig 
corporationa, he waa returned to Parliament with- 
out eren a contest. Swift, who waa now in Lon- s 
doQ, and who bad akeady determined on qnitting 
the WhigB, wrote to SteUa in these remarkable 
words; "The Tories carry it among the new mem- 
bers six to one. Mr. Addison's election has 
passed easy and undisputed ; and I believe if he lo 
bad a mind to he king he would hardly be 
refused. " 

The good will with which the Tories regarded 
Addison is the more honorable to him, be<!ause it 
had not been purchased by any conoesBion on his u 
part. Daring the general election be published a 
political journal, entitled the Whig Examiner. 
Of that journal it may be soffioient to say that 
Johnson, in spite of his strong political prejudices, 
pronounced it to be aaperior in wit to any of ao 
Swift's writings on the other side. When it ceased 
to appear. Swift, in a letter to Stella, ex^^essed his 
exultation at the death of so formidable an 
antagonist. "He might well rejoice," says John- 
son, "at the death of that which he could not have 20 
killed." "On no occasion," he adds, "was the 
genios of Addison more vigorously exerted, and on 
none did the superiority of his powers more evi- 
dently appear." 

The only use which Addison appears to have ao 
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made of the iavor with which he was regarded by 
the Tories waa to aave some ol hig friends from the 
general min of the Whig party, Ke felt himself 
to be in a situation which made it his duty to take 

s a decided part in politics. But the caae of Steele 
and of Ambrose Philips was different. For 
Philips, Addison even condescended to solicit, 
with what success we have not ascerttdned. Steele 
held two places. He was Gazetteer, and he was 

10 also a Commissioner of Stamps. The Gazette was 
taken from him. But he was suffered to retain 
his place in the Stamp Office, on an implied under- 
Btanding that he should not be aotive against the 
new government; and he was, during more than 

IB two years, indnced by Addison to observe this 
armistice with tolerable fidelity. 

Isaac Bickerstaff accordingly became silent upon 
politics, and the article of news which bad once 
formed about one-third of his paper, altogether 

to disappeared. The Tatler had completely changed 
its character. It was now nothing but a series of 
essays on books, morals, and manners. Steele 
therefore resolved to bring it to a close, and to 
commence a new work on an improved plan. It 

AG was announced that this new work would be pub- 
lished daily. The undertaking was generally 
regarded as bold, or rather rash; but the event 
amply justified the confidence with which Steele 
relied on the fertility of Addison's genius. On 

V) the second of January, 1711, appeared the last 
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Tatler. At the beginning of March following 
^peared the first of an iDOomparable Beriee ot 
papers, containing obBforationfi on life and liter- 
ature by an imaglnaty spectator. 

The Speotater hinuelf was conceived and drawn e 
by Addison ; and it is not easy to donbt that the 
portrait was meant to be in some features a like- 
nees of the painter. The Speotatw is a gentleman 
who, aftw paaaing a etndioos yonth at the aniver- 
sity, has travelled on classic ground, and has lo 
bestowed mnch attention on oorions points of 
antiquity. He has, on his return, fixed his resi- 
dence in London, and has obscored all the forms of 
life which are to be fonnd in that great oi^ ; has 
daily listened to the wits of Will's, has smoked ts 
with the pMloaophera of the Grecian, and has 
mingled with the parsons at Child's, and with the 
politicians at the St. James's. In themwning, he 
often listens to the hum of the Exchange ; in the 
evening, his face is constantly to be seen in the pit to 
of Drury Lane Theab'e. But an insurmountable 
bashfulnesB prevents him from opening his mouth 
except in a small circle of intimate Mends. 

These friends were first sketched by Steele. 
Four of the club, the templar, the clergyman, the be 
soldier, and the merchant, were uninteresting fig- 
ures, fit only for a background. But the other 
two, an old country baronet and an old town rake, 
though not delineated with a very delicate pencil, 
bad some good strokes. Addison, took the rude to 
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ontlinee into his own kands, retouched them, 
colored them, and is in truth the creator of the Sir 
Bogar de Coverley and the Will Honeycomb with 
whom we are all familiar. 

s The plan of the Spectator mnst be allowed to be 
both original and eminently happy. Every Tain- 
able essay in the series may be r^ with pleasure 
separately ; yet the five or six htindred essays form 
a whole, and a whole which has the interest of a 

10 novel. It must be remembered, too, that at that 
time no novel, giving a lively and powerfnl picture 
of the common life and manners of England, had 
appeared. Richardson was working as a composi- 
tor. Fielding was robbing birds' nests. Smollett 

IB was not yet bom. The narrative, theref<He, which 
connects together the Spectator's essays, gave to 
our ancestors their first taste of an exquisite and 
untried pleasure. That narrative was indeed con- 
stmcted with no art or labor. The events were 

to BDch events as occur every day. Sir Roger comee 
np to town to see Engenio, as the worthy baronet 
always callB Prince Eugene, goes with the Specta- 
tor on the water to Spring Gardens, walks among 
the tombs in the Abbey, and is frightened by the 

K Mohawks, but conquers his apprehension so far as 
to go to the theatre when the Dista-eflsed Mother is 
acted. The Spectator pays a visit in the summer 
to Coverley Hall, is charmed with the old house, 
the old bntler, and the old chaplain, eats a jack 

80 caught by Will Wimble, rides to the asaizee, and 
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bean a point of law disoasBed b; Tom Tonohy. 
At laat K letter from the boneat batler brloga to the 
dub the news that Sir £oger is dead. Will 
Honeycomb marriefl and reforms at sixty. The 
club breaks up; and the Spectator resigns his s 
fanotions. Such events can hardly bo said to form 
a plot ; yet tbey are related with saob tratb, anob 
grace, such wit, saoh hnmor, sacb patboe, saoh 
knowledge of the bnman heart, snob knowledge of 
the ways of the wcvld, that they charm ns on the lo 
bandredth perusal. We bare not the least donbt 
that if Addison bad written a novel, on an exten- 
sive plan, it would have been superior to any that 
we possess. As it is, be is entitled to be con- 
sidered not only as the greatest of the English u 
esBayists, but as the foremnner of the great Eng- 
lish novelists. 

We say this of Addison alone ; for Addison is 
the Spectator. About three-sevenths of the w(a*k 
are his ; and it is no exaggeration to say, that his w 
worst essay is as *giioA as the beet eesay of any of 
his coadjntors. His best essays' approach near to 
absolute perfection; nor is their excellence more 
wonderful than their variety. His invention never 
seems to flag ; nor is be ever rmA&t the necessity of at 
repeating himself, or of wearing out a subject. 
There are no dregs in hia wine. He regales na 
after tbe fashion of that prodigal nabob who held 
that tb^e was only one good ^ass in a bottle. As 
soon as we have tasted the first sparkling foam of aa 
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a jest, it is withdrawn, and a fresh draught of 
nectar is at our lipe. On the Monday, we bare an 
allegory as lively and iugeniotis as Laciau's Anc- 
tion.of Liree ; on the Tuesday, an Eastern apologue 
as richly colored as the Tales of Scheherezade ; on 
the Wednesday, a character described with the 
skill of La Brnydre; on the Thursday, a scene 
from common life, eqo^ to the best chapters in 
the Vicar of Wakefield; on the Friday, some aly 

10 Horatian pleasantry on fashionable follies, — on 

hoops, patches, or puppet-shows; and on the 

Saturday, a religious meditation, which will bear a 

comparison with the finest passages in Maasillon. 

It is dangerous to select whwe there is so much 

IS Uiat deewTes the highest praise. We will yentnre, 
however, to say, that any person who wishes to 
form a just notion of the extent and variety of 
Addison's powers, will do well to read at one sit- 
ting the following papers : The two Visits to the 

"0 Abbey, the Tiait to the Exchange, the Journal of 
the Betired Citizen, the Vision of Mirza, the 
Transmigrations of Fag the Monkey, and the 
Death of Sir Boger de Coverley. 

The least valuable of Addison's contributions to 

*> the Spectator are, in the judgment of our age, his 
critical papers. Yet his critical papers are alwa^ 
lumiuoQS, and often ingenious. The very worst 
of them must be regarded as creditable to him, 
when the charact^ of the school in which he had 

so been trained is fairly considered. The best of 
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them vere macb too good tor hia readers. In 
truth, he was not ao far behind our generation as 
he was before hie own. No essaja in the Spectator 
■were more censored and derided than thoe§ in 
which he raised hia Toice against the contempt s 
with which onr fine old ballads were regarded, and 
showed the scoffers that the same gold which, 
bnmished and polished, gives lustre to the ^neid 
and the Odes of Horace, is mingled with the rude 
dross of Chevy Chase. lo 

It is not strange that the success of the Spectator 
should have been such as no similar work has ever 
obtained. The number of copies daily distributed 
was at first three thousand. It suhsequeutly 
increased, and had risen to near four thousand is 
when the stamp tax was imposed. That tax was 
fatal to a crowd of journals. The Spectator, how- 
ever, stood its ground, doubled its price, aud, 
though its circulation fell off, still yielded a large 
revenue both to the state and to the authors. For eo 
particular papers, the demand was immense; of 
some, it is said, twenty thousand copies were 
required. But this was not all. To have the 
^ectator served up every morning with the bohea 
and rolls was a luxury for the few. The majtarity as 
were content to wait till essays enough had 
appeared to form a volume. Ten thonsaud copies 
of each volume were immediately taken off, and 
new editions were called for. It most be remem- 
bered, that the population of England was then so 
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hardly a third of what it now is. The nmnber of 
Englishmen who were in the habit of reading, was 
probably not a sixth of what it now is. A shop- 
keeper or a farmer who found any pleasure in 

t literatnre, was a rarity. Nay, there was doubtless 
more than one knight of the ahire whose country 
seat did not contain ten books, reoeipt-books and 
books on farriery included. In theee circumstan- 
cee, the sale of the Spectator must be considered ae 

10 indicating a popularity quite as great as that of the 
most Bucceesful works of Sir Walter Scott and Mr. 
Dickens in our own time. 

At the close of 1712 the Spectator ceased to 
appear. It was probably felt that the shortfaced 

u gentleman and his club had been long enongh 
before the town ; and that it was time to withdraw 
them, and to replace them by a new set of charac- 
ters. In a few weeks the first number of the 
Guardian was published. But the Guardian was 

■0 unfortunate both in its birth and in its death. It 
began in dulnees and disappeared in a tempest of 
faction. The original plan was bad. Addison 
contributed nothing till sizty-six numbers had 
appeared; and it was then impossible to make the 

SB Guardian what the Spectator had been. Kestor 
Ironside and the Miss Lizards were people to whom 
even he could impart no interest. He could only 
furnish some excellent little essa^, both serious 
and comic ; and this he did. 

10 Why Addison gave no assistance to the Guard- 
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tan daring the first two months of its existence, 
ie a qnestion which has puzzled the editora and 
biographers, bnt which seems to ns to admit of a 
Tery easy solntion. He was then engaged in bring- 
ing his Cato on the stage. 5 

The first four acts of this drama had been lying 
in his desk since his return from Italy. His 
modest and sensitire nature shrank from the risk of 
a public and shameful failure; and, though all 
who saw the manuscript were loud in praise, some la 
thought it possible that an audience might become 
impatient even of very good rhetoric, and advised 
Addison to print the play without hazarding a 
repreeentation. At length, after many fits of 
apprehension, the poet yielded to the urgency of 11 
his political friends, who hoped that the public 
would discoTer some analogy between the followers 
of Ceeear and the Tories, between Sempronius and 
the apostate Whigs, between Cato, struggling to 
the last for the liberties of Bome, and the band of n 
patriots who still stood firm round Halifax and 
Wharton. 

Addison gave the play to the managers of Brnry 
Lane Theatre, without stipulating for any advan- 
tage to himself. They, therefore, thought them- ss 
selves bound to spare no cost in scenery and 
dresses. The decorations, it is true, would not 
have pleased the skilful eye of Mx. Macready. 
Jnba's waistcoat blazed with gold lace; Maroia's 
hoop was worthy of a duchess on the birthday ; and m 
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Cato wore a wig worth fifty gnineae. The pro- 
logne was written by Pope, and is nadoubtedly a 
digtiified and spirited compoeitioii. The part of 
the hero was excellently played by Booth. Steele 

8 undertook to pack a hoDBfl. The hoxee were in a 
blaze with the Btara of the Peers in Opposition. 
The pit waa crowded with attentire and friendly 
listeners from the Inns of Court and the literary 
ooffee-honsee. Sir Gilbert Heathcote, Governor of 

10 the Bank of Eng:land, was at the head of a power- 
fnl body of auxiliaries from the city, warm men 
and trne Whiga, but better known at Jonathan's 
and Garraway's than in the haunts of wits and 
critioa. 

n These preoaotionB were quite superfluous. The 
Tories, as a body, regarded Addison with no un- 
kind feelings. Nor was it for their interest, pro- 
fessing, as they did, profound reyerence for law 
and prescription, and abhorrence both of popular 

fo insurrections uid of standing armiea, to appropri- 
ate to themselres reflections thrown on the great 
military chief and demagogue, who, with the snp- 
port of the legions and of the common people, 
Bubrerted all the ancient institutions of bis coan- 

« try. Accordingly, oTsry shout that was raised by 
the members of the £it Cat was echoed by the 
H%h GhtiTohmen of the October ; and the curtain 
at length fell amidst thandera of unanimous 
applause. 

» The di^ht and admiration of the town were 
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described by the Guardian in terms which we 
might attribate to partialit;, were it not that the 
Examiner, the organ of the ministry, held eimilar 
language. The Tories, indeed, found maoh to 
sneer at in the conduct of their opponents, t 
Steele had on this, as on other occasions, shown 
more zeal than taste or judgment. The honest 
citizens who marched under the orders of Sir 
Oibby, as he was facetiously called, probably knew 
better when to bay and when to sell stock than lo 
when to clap and when to hiss at a play, and 
incnrred some ridicule by making the hypocritical 
Sempronins their favorite, and by giving to his 
insincere rants louder plaudits than they beetowed 
en the temperate eloquence of Gato. Wharton, u 
too, who had the incredible effrontery to applaud 
the lines about flying from prosperous vice and 
from the power of impious men to a private station, 
did not escape the sarcasms of those who justly 
thought that he could fly from nothing more so 
vicious or impious than himself. The epilogue, 
which was written by Garth, a zealous Whig, was 
severely and not unreasonably censured as ignoble 
and out of place. But Addison was described, 
even by the bitterest Tory writers, aa a gentleman » 
of wit and virtue, in whose friendship many per- 
sons of both parties were happy, and whose name 
ought not to be mixed up with factious squabbles. 
Of the jeets by which the triumph of the Whig 
party was disturbed, the moet severe and happy so 
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was B<diDg1m)ke'B. Between two acts he sent tor 
Booth to his box, aad presented him, before the 
whole theatre, with a parse of fifty goineas for 
defending the cause of liberty so well against a 

H perpetual Dictator, This was a pnngent allnsion 
to the attempt which Marlborough had made, not 
long before Mb fall, to obtain a patent creating 
him Captain General for life. 

It was April; and in April, a hundred and 

10' thir^ years ago, the London season was thought to 
be far advanced. Daring a whole month, how- 
erer, Cato was performed to oyerflowing houses, 
and brought into the treasury of the theatre twice 
the gains of an ordinary spring. In the summer 

IB the Drnry Lane company went down to the Act at 
Oxford, and there, before an audience which 
retained an affectionate remembrance of Addison 'a 
accomplishments and virtues, his tragedy was 
enacted during seTeral days. The gownsmen 

ao began to besiege the theatre in the forenoon, and 
by one in the afternoon all the seats were filled. 

About the merits of the piece which had so 
extraordinary an effect, the public, we suppose, 
has made np its mind. To compare it with the 

ss masterpieces of the Attic stage, with the great 
English dramas of the time of Elizabeth, or even 
with the productions of Schiller's manhood, would 
be absurd indeed; yet it contains excellent dia- 
logue and declamation, and, among plays fashioned 

to on the French model, must be allowed to rank 
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high, — not indeed with Athalie or Saul, bnt, we 
think, not below Ginna, and certainly above any 
other English tragedy of the eame school; above 
many of the playa of Corneille ; above many of the 
plays of Voltaire and Alfieri; and above Bome b 
plays of Bacine. Be this aa it may, we have little 
doubt that Cato did as mnoh as the Tatlers, Spec- 
tators, and Freeholders anited, to raise Addison's 
fame among his contemporaries. 

The modeAly and good nature of the snccessfnl to 
dramatist had tamed even the malignity of faction. 
But literary envy, it should seem, is a fleroer pas- 
sion than party spirit. It was by a zealous Whig 
that the fierceet attack on the Whig tragedy was 
made. John Dennis published Remarks on Cato, u 
which were written with some aontenaes and with 
, much coarseness and asperity. Addison neither 
defended himself nor retaliated. On many points 
he had an excellent defence, and nothing would 
have been easier than to retaliate; for Dennis had so 
written bad odes, bad tragedies, bad comedies: he 
had, moreover, a larger share than most men of 
those infirmities and eccentricities which excite 
laughter; and Addison's powa- of turning either 
an absurd book or an absurd man into ridicule was as 
nnrivalled. Addison, however, a»enely conioiouB 
of his Buperiority, looked with pity on bis assail- 
ant, whose temper, naturally Irritable and gloomy, 
had been soured by want, by controversy, and bf 
literary failures. w 
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Bat UQong the yoang candidates for Addiaon's 
favor tliere was one distingniglied by tal«ntB from 
the rest, and distinguiBhed, we fear, not lees by 
malignity and insincerity. Pope was only twenty- 

s fire. £nt his powers had expanded to their full 
matority; and bis beet poem, the Bape of the 
Lock, had recently been published. Of his genioa 
Addison had alwa^ expressed high admiration. 
But Addison had early discerned, what might, 

10 indeed, have been discerned by an eye lees pene- 
trating thau his, that the diminutive, crooked, 
sickly boy was eager to revenge himself on society 
for the nnkindnees of nature. In the Spectator 
the Essay on Criticism had been praised with oor- 

it dial warmth ; but a gentle hint had been added 
that the writer of bo excellent a poem wonld have 
done well to avoid ill-natured personalities. Pope, 
though evidently more galled by the censure than 
gratified by the praiee, returned thanks for the 

» admonition, and promised to profit by it. The 
two writers continued to exchange civilities, coun- 
sel, and small good offices. Addison publicly 
extolled Pope's miBcellaneons pieces, and Pope 
fnrnished Addison with a prologne. This did not 

s last long. Pope hated Dennis, whom be had 
injured without provocation. The appearance of 
the Bemarks on Gato gave the irritable poet an 
opportnnity of venting his malice under the show 
of friendship; and such an opportunity conld not 

w but be welcome to a nature which was implacable 
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in enmity, and which always preferred the tortnons 
to the straight path. He published, accordingly, 
the Narrative of the Frenzy of John Dennis. Bnt 
Pope had mistaken his powers. He was a great 
master of invective and sarcasm; he conid dissect b 
a character in terse and sonorous conplets, brilliant 
with antithesis; bnt of dramatic talent he was 
altogether deetitnte. If he had written a lampoon 
on Dennis, snch as that on Atticns or that on 
Spoms, the old grnmbler would have been crnshed. lo 
But Pope writing dialogue resembled — to borrow 
Horace's imagray and his own — a wolf, which, 
instead of biting, should take to kicking, or a 
monkey which should try to sting. The Narrative 
is utterly contemptible. Of argument there is not ib 
even the show, and the jests are such as, if they 
were introduced into a farce, would call forth the 
hisses of the shilling gallery. Dennis raves ahont 
the drama, and the nurse thinks that he is calling 
for a dram. "There is," he cries, "no peripetia so 
in the tragedy, no change of fortune, no change at 
all." "Pray, good sir, be not angry," says the 
old woman, "I'll fetch change." This is not 
exactly the pleasantry of Addison. 

Theare can be no donht that Addison saw through a' 
this officious zeal, and felt himself deeply aggrieved 
by it. So foolish and spiteful a pamphlet could do 
him no good, and, if he were thought to have any 
hand in it, must do him harm. Gifted with 
incomparable powers of ridionle, he had never, so 
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even in self-defence, used those powers inhumanly 
or uncourteouBly ; and he was not disposed to let 
others make his fame and his interests a pretext 
nnder which they might commit ontr&gee from 

'e which he had himself constantly abstained. He 
accordingly declared that he had no concern in the 
NuratiTe, that be disapproved of it, and that if 
be answered the Remarl^, be wonld answer them 
like a gentleman ; and he took care to commnni- 

10 cate this to Dennis. Pope was bitterly mortified, 

and to this transaction we are inclined to ascribe the 

hatred witb which he even after regarded Addison. 

In September, 1713^ the Guardian ceased to 

appear, Steele bad gone mad about politics. A 

IB general election had jnst taken place: he had been 
chosen member for Stockbridge, and he folly 
expected to play a first part in Parliament. The 
immense snccees of the Tatler and Spectator had 
tnmed hia head. He had been the editor of both 

90 those papers, uid was not aware how entirely they 
owed their infiuence and popularity to the genius 
of his friend. His spirits, always riolent, were 
now excited by vanity, ambition, and faction, to 
such a pitch that he every day committed some 

as offence against good sense and good taste. All the 
discreet and moderate membus of his own party 
regretted and condemned his folly. "I am in a 
thousand tronblee," Addison wrote, "about poor 
Dick, and wish that his zeal for the public may not 

so be ruinous to himself. But he has sent me word 
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Uiat he IB determined to go on, and that any advice 
I may give Mm in this particular will have no 
weight with him." 

Steele set up a political paper called the Eng- 
lishman, which, na it was not supported by contri- g 
bntions from Addison, completely failed. By this 
work, by some other writings of the same kind, 
and by the aira which he gave himself at the first 
meeting of the new Parliament, he made the Tories 
so angry that they determined to expel him. The lo 
Whigs stood by him gallantly, but were nnable to 
save him. The vote of ezpolsion was regarded by 
all dispassionate men as a tyrannical exercise of the 
power of the majority. Bat Steele's violenoe and 
folly, though they by no means justified the steps is 
which hia enemies took, had completely disgusted 
his friends ; nor did he ever regain the place which 
he had held in the public estimation. 

Addison about this time conceived the design of 
adding an eighth volume to the Spectator. In w 
June, 1714, the first nnmber of the new aeries 
appeared, and during about six months three 
papers were published weekly. Nothing can be 
more striking than the contrast between the Eng- 
lishman and the eighth volume of the Spectator, » 
between Steele without Addison and Addison with- 
out Steele. The Englishman is forgotten: the 
eighth volume of the Spectator contains, perhaps, 
the finest essays, both serioos and playful, in the 
English limguage. so 
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Before this Tolnme was completed, the death of 
Anne produced an entire change in the administra- 
tion of poblic affairB. The blow fell suddenly. 
It fonnd the Tory party distracted by internal 

6 fends, and unprepared for any great effort. 
Harley had jost been disgraced. Bolingbroke, it 
was supposed, would be the chief minister. But 
the Queen was on her death-bed before the white 
staff had been giyen, and her last public act was to 

to ddiyer it with a feeble hand to the Duke of 
Shrewsbury. The emergency produced a coalition 
between ^1 sections of public men who were 
attached to the Protestant suocesaion. George the 
First was proclaimed without opposition. A coun- 

iB dl, in which the leading whigs had seats, took the 

direction of ^airs till the new King should arrive. 

The first act of the Lords Justices was to appoint 

Addison their secretary. 

There is an idle tradition that he was directed 

tD to prepare a letter to the King, that he could not 
satisfy himself as to the style of this composition, 
and that the Lords Justices called in a clerk, who 
at once did what was wanted. It is not strange 
that a story so flattering to mediocrity should be 

% popular; and we are sorry to deprive dances of 
their consolation. But the truth must be told. 
It was well obaerred by Sir James Mackintosh, 
whose knowledge of theee times was unequalled, 
that Addison never, in any official document, 

so affected wit or eloquence, and that his despatches 
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are, without exoeption, remarkable for unpretend- 
ing simplicity. Ererybody vho knows with what 
ease Addison's finest essays were produced, mmt 
be convinced that, if well-turned phrases had been 
wanted, he would have had no difScnlty in finding b 
them. We are, howerer, inclined to believe, that 
the story is not absolately without a fonndation. 
It may well be that Addison did not know, till he 
had consulted experienced clerks who remembered 
the times when William the Third was absent on lo 
the Continent, in what form a letter from the 
Conucil of Hegency to the King ought to be drawn. 
We think it very likely that the ablest statesmen of 
our time, Lord John Enasell, Sir Robert Peel, 
Lord Palmerston, for example, would, in similar m 
circumatanoee, be found qnite as ignorant. Every 
office has some little mysteries which the dullest 
man may learn with a little attention, and which 
the greatest man cannot possibly know by intui- 
tion. One paper must be signed by the chief of m 
the department ; another by his deputy ; to a third 
the roya] sign-manual is necessary. One commu- 
nication is to be registered, and another is not. 
One sentence must be in black ink, and another 
in red ink. If the ablest Secretary for Ireland K 
were moved to the India Board, if the ablest 
President of the India Board were moTed to the 
War Office, he would require instmction on 
points like these; and we do not doubt that 
Addison required such instruction when he be- so 
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came, for the first, time, Secrstary to the Lt^ds 
Jmticee. 

George the First took poeseeeion of his kingdom 
without opposition. A new miaiBtry was formed, 

t and a new Parliament favorable to the Whigs 
chosen. Smnderland was appointed Lord Lieuten- 
ant of Ireland; and Addison again went to Dublin 
aa Chief Secretary. 
At Dublin Swift resided; and there was much 

10 speculation about the way in which the Dean and 
the Seo-etary wonld behave towards each other. 
The relations which existed between these remark- 
able men form an interesting and pleasing portion 
of literary history. They had early attached them- 

ts selves to the same political party and to the same 
patrons. While Anne'a Whig ministry was in 
power, the Tiaita of Swift to London and the 
official residence of Addison in Ireland had given 
them opportunities of knowing each other. They 

30 were the two shrewdest observers of their age. But 
their observations on each other had led them to 
favorable condusions. Swift did full justice to 
the rare powers of conversation which were latent 
under the bashful deportment of Addison. Addi- 

K son, on the other hand, discerned much good 

nature under the severe look and manner of Swift; 

and, indeed, the Swift of 1708 and the Swift of 

1738 were two vOTy different men. 

But the paths of the two friends diverged 

ao widely. The Whig statesmen loaded Addison 
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with Bolid benefits. Thej praised Swift, asked 
him to dinner, and did nothing more for him. 
His profession laid them under a difficulty. In 
the state they could not promote him ; and they 
had reason to fear that, by bestowing preferment 6 
in the dinrch on the author of the Tafb of a Tub, 
they might give scandal to the public, which had 
no high opinion of their orthodoxy. He did not 
make fair aLlowance for the difficulties which pre- 
vented Halifax and Somers from serving him, lo 
thought himself an ill-used man, sacrificed honor 
and oomiBteucy to revenge, joined the Tories, and 
became their most formidable champion. He 
soon found, however, that his old friends were 
less to blame than he had supposed. The dislike is 
with which the Queen and the heads of the church 
regarded him was insurmountable ; and it was with 
the greatest dificulty that he obtained an eccleaiaa- 
tical dignity of no great value, on condition of 
fixing his residence in a country which he de- so 
tested. 

Difference of political opinion had produced, not 
indeed a quarrel, but a coolness between Swift and 
Addison. They at length ceased altogether to see 
each other. Yet there was between them a tacit « 
compact like that between the hereditary gueata in 
the niad :— 

n«AAot lUt yl^ j(U( TfMlf jiA44Tab r' Jviiraif^vt, 

KniFtir, Ev It *!<(> rin jcei nmi ■ni». BO 
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It is not BtrsDge tliat Addison, vho calumniated 
ftnd insulted nobody, should not have calumniated 
or insulted Swift. But it is remarkable that 
Swift, to whom neither genius nor virtue was 

ft sacred, and who generally seemed to find, like most 
other renegades, a peculiar pleasure in attacking 
old friends, should hare shown ao much respect 
and tenderness to Addison. 

Fortune had now changed. The accession of 

10 the house of Hanover had secured in England the 
liberties of the people, and in Ireland the dominion 
of the Protestant caste. To that caste Swift was 
more odious than any other man. He was booted 
and even pelted in the streets of Dublin; and 

u could not Teotore to ride along the stoand for bis 
health without the attendance of armed Bervants. 
Many whom be bad formerly served now libelled 
and insulted him. At this time Addison arrived. 
He had been advised not to show the smallest civil- 

Bo ity to the Dean of 8t. Patrick's. He had an- 
swered, with admirable spirit, that it might be 
necessary for men whose fidelity to their party was 
suspected, to hold no intercourse with political 
opponents; but that one who had been a steady 

m Whig in the worst times might venture, when the 
good cause was triumphant, to Bhake hands with 
an old friend who was one of the vanquished Tories. 
His kindness was soothing to the proud and cruelly 
wounded spirit of Swift; and the two great satirists 

to resumed their habits of friendly intercourse. 
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ThoBQ asBOGiatefl of Addison whose pcriitical 
opinionB agreed with his shared his good fortune. 
He took Tickell with him to Ireland. He pro- 
cured for Bndgell a lucrative place in the same 
kingdom. Ambrose Philips was provided for in s 
England. Steele had injured himself bo mnch bj 
his eccentricity and perTersenees, that he obtained 
bnt 8 very small part of what he thonght his due. 
He was, however, knighted ; he had a place in the 
household; and he subsequently received other lo 
marks of favor from the court. 

Addison did not remain long in Ireland. In 
1715 be quitted his secretaryship for a seat at the 
Board of Trade. In the same year his comedy of 
the Drummer was brought on the stage. The u 
name of the author was not announced; the piece 
was coldly received; and some critics have ex- 
pressed a doubt whether it were really Addison's. 
To ns the evidence, both eztwnal and internal, 
seems decisive. It is not in Addison's beet man- ao 
ner ; but it contains numerous passages which m> 
other writer known to us could have produced. It 
was again performed after Addison's death, and, 
being known to be bis, was loudly applauded. 

Towards the close of the year 1715, while the » 
Rebellion was still raging in Scotland, Addison 
published the first number of a paper called the 
Freeholder. Among his political vorks the SVee- 
Tiolder is entitled to the first place. Even in the 
Spectator there are few serious papers nobler than ao 
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the character of his friend Lord Somere, and cer- 
tainly no satirica] papers snperior to thoae in which 
the Tory fox-hnnter ia introdnced.- This chM'ac- 
ter ia the original of Sqnire Western, and is drawn 

B with all Fielding's force, and with a delicacy of 
which Fielding was altogether destitnte. Ab none 
of Addiaon'a works exhibits stronger marks of his 
genius than the Freeholds, so none does more 
honor to hia moral character. It is difficult to 

10 extol too highly the candor and hnmanity of a 
political writer whom even the excitement of civil 
wfU" cannot hurry into unseemly violence, Oxford, 
it 18 well known, was then the stronghold of Tory- 
ism. The High Street had been repeatedly lined 

IB with bayonets in order to keep down the disaffected 
gownsmen; and traitors porsued by the messen- 
gers of the government had been concealed in the 
garrets of several colleges. Yet the admonition 
which, even nnder such circumstances, Addison 

80 addressed to the university, is singularly gentle, 
respectful, and even affectionate. Indeed, he 
conld not find it in his heart to deal harshly eveh 
with imaginary' persons. His fox-hunter, though 
ignorant, stupid, and violent, is at heart a good 

SG fellow, and is at last reclaimed by the clemency of 
the king. Steele was dissatisfied with his friend's 
moderation, and, though he acknowledged that the 
Freeholder was excellently written, complained 
that the ministry played on a lute wheh it was 

so necessary to blow the trumpet. He accordingly 
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determined 'to execute a flourish after hig ovn 
fashion, and tried to rooee the pablic spirit of the 
nation by means of a paper called the Town Talk, 
which is now as utterly fcvgotten as his English- 
man, as his Crisis, as his Letter to the Bailiff of s 
Stookbridge, as his Reader, in short, as everything 
that he wrote without the help of Addison. 

In the same 'year in which the Drummer was 
acted, and in which the first numbers of the Free- 
holder appeared, the estrangement of Pope and lo 
Addison became complete. Addison had from the 
first seen that Pope was false and malevolent. 
Pope had discoTered that Addison was jealous. 
The discovery was made in a strange manner. 
Pope had written the Rape of the Lock, in two u 
cantos, without snpematnral machinery. These 
two cantos had been loudly applauded, and by 
none more loudly than by Addison. Then Pope 
thought of the Sylphs and Gnomes, Ariel, Momen- 
tilla, Crispissa, and Umbriel, and reeolved to inter- w 
weave the Roslcruoian mythology with the original 
fabric. He asked Addison's advice. Addison said 
that the poem as it stood was a delicioDS little 
thing, and entreated Pope not to run the risk of 
marring what was so excellent in trying to mend ss 
it. Pope afterward declared that this insidious 
counsel first opened his eyes to the baseness of him 
who gave it. 

Now there can be no doubt that Pope's plan was 
most ingenious, and that he afterwards executed it so 
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with great skill and Bucceee. Bat does it necee- 
earily follow that Addison 'b adrioe wsa bad? And 
if Addison's advioe was bad, doee it neceesarily 
follow that it was given from bad motivee? If a 
G friend were to ask ns whethw we would advise him 
to risk his all in a lottery of which the chances 
were ten to one against him, we shonld do onr 
beet to dissuade him from ranning such a risk. 
Even if he were so lucky as to get the thirty thon- 

10 sand pound prize, we should not admit that we had 
oonnBelled him ill ; and we should certunly think 
it the height of injustice in him to accuse us of 
having been actuated by malice. We think Addi- 
son's advice good advice. It rested on a sound 

IB principle, the result of long and wide experience. 
The general mle undoubtedly is that, when a suc- 
cessful work of imagination has been produced, it 
should not be recast. We cannot at this moment 
call to mind a single instance in which this rule 

2a has been trauBgreesed with happy effect, except the 
instance of the Rape of the Lock. Taeso recast 
his Jerusalem. Akenside recast his Reasnres of 
the Imagination, and his Epistle to Gnrio. Pope 
himself, emboldened no doubt by the Buccess with 

X which he had expanded and remodelled the Rape 
of the Lock, made the same experiment on the 
Dnnciad. All these attempts failed. Who was to 
foresee that Pope would, once in hu life, be able 
to do what he could not himself do twice, and what 

n nobody else has ever done? 
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Addison's advice was good. Bnt had it been 
bad, why ahould we pronounce it dishonest? Scott 
tells us that one of his beet friends predicted the 
failure of Waverley. Herder adjured Goethe not 
to take so unpromising a subject ae Faust. Hume s 
tried to dissuade Robertson from writing the His- 
tory of Charles the Fifth. INay, Pope himaelf was 
one of those who prophesied that Cato would 
never succeed on the stage, and advised Addison 
to print it without risking a representation. But lo 
Scott, Goethe, fiobertson, Addison, had the good 
sense and generosity to give their advisers credit 
for the beet intentions. Pope's heart wae not of 
the same kind with theirs. 

In 1715, while be was engaged in truislating the is 
Iliad, he met Addison at a coffee-house. Philips 
and Budgell vere there; bnt their sovereign got 
rid of them, and asked Pope to dine with him 
alone. After dinner, Addison said that he lay 
under a difficulty which he wished to explain, so 
"Tickell," he said, "translated some time ago the 
first book of the Ilisd. I have promised to look it 
over and correct it. I cannot, therefore, ask to 
see yours, for that would be double-dealing." 
Pope made a civil reply, and begged that big m 
second book might have the advantage of Addi- 
son's revision. Addison readily agreed, looked 
over the second book, and sent it back with warm 



Tickell's version of the first book appeared soon so 
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after this conversatioB. In the preface, all rivalry 
Tas earnestly disclaimed. Tickell declared that be 
Bhonld not go on irith the Iliad. That eDterprise 
he should leave to powers which he admitted to be 

6 superior to hia own. His only view, he said, in 

publishing this specimen was to bespeak the favor 

of the public to a translation of the Odyssey, in 

which he had made some progress. 

Addison, and Addison's devoted followeni, pro- 

10 nonnced both the versions good, but maiutained 
that Tickell's had more of the original. The 
town gave a decided preference to Pope's, We do 
not think it worth while to settle such a question 
of precedence. Neither of the rivals can be said 

ii> to have translated the Uiad, unless indeed, the 
word tramlation be used in the sense which it 
bears in the Midsummer Night's Dream. When 
Bottom makes his appearance with an ass's head 
instead of his own, Peter Quince exclaims, "Bless 

BO thee! Bottom, bless thee! thou art translated." 
In this sense, undoubtedly, the readers of either 
Pope or Tickell may very properly exclaim, "Bless 
thee! Homer; thou art translated indeed." 

Onr readers will, we hope, agree with us in 

» thinking that no man in Addison's situation could 

have acted more fairly and kindly, both towards 

Pope, and towards Tickell, than he appears to 

have done. But an odious suspicion had sprung 

. up iu the mind of Pope. He fancied, and he 

so soon firmly believed, that there was a deep con- 
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epiracy agunst hie fame and his fortunes. The 
work on which he had staked his reputatiou waa 
to be depreciated. The BubBcription, on which 
rested his hopee of a competence, was to be 
defeated. With this view Addiaon had made a 
rival tranelation : Tickell had oonBented to father 
it; and the wita of Button 'b had united to pofl it. 

Is there any external evidence to euppOTt this 
grave accusation? The answer is short. There is 
abaolatel; none. i 

Was there any internal evidence which proTsd 
Addison to be the author ot this version? Was it 
a work which Tickell was incapable of producing? 
Surely not. Tickell waa a fellow of a college at 
Oxford, and must be supposed to have been able to : 
coustme the Diad; and he was a better versifier 
than his friend. We are not aware that Pope pre- 
tended to have discovered any tarns of expreasion 
peculiar to Addison. Had such turns of ex- 
preesion been discovered, they would be sufficiently i 
accounted for by aupposing Addison to have cor- 
rected hia friend's lines, as he owned that he bad 
done. 

Is there anything in the character of the accused 
persons which makes the accusation probable? We i 
answer confidently — nothing. Tickell was long 
after this time described by Pope himself as a va^ 
fair and worthy man. Addison had been, daring 
many years, before the public. Literary rivalB, 
political opponento, had kept their eyes on him. i 
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Snt neither envy nor faction, in their ntmost 
Tuge, had ever impated to him a single deviation 
from the laws of honor and of social morality. 
Had he been indeed a man meanly jealooB of 

B fame, and capable of stooping to base and 
Ticked arts for the purpose of injuring his com- 
petitors, would his vices have remained latent 
so long? He was a writer of tragedy: had he 
ever injured Bowe? He was a writer of com- 

10 edy : had he not done ample justice to Congreve, 
and given valuable help to Steele? He was a 
pamphleteer : have not hia good nature and gener- 
osity been acknowledged by Swift, his rival in 
fame and his adversary in politics? 

IB That Tickell should have been guilty of a villany 
seems to us highly improbable. That Addison 
should have been guilty of a villsny seems to us 
highly improbable. Bnt that these two men 
should have conspired together to commit a villany 

so seems to as improbable in a tenfold degree. All 
that is known to ns of their intercourse tends to 
prove, that it was not the intercourse of two 
accomplices in etime. These are some of the lines 
in which Tiokell poured forth hie sorrow over the 

« coffin of Addison: — 

"Or dost thou warn poor mortals left behind, 
A task well suited to thy gentle mind 1 
Oh, if sometimes tb^ spotless form descend. 
To me thine aid, thou guardian genius, lend, 
M When rage misgnidee me, or when fear alarms. 
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When pain distreesee, or when pleasure ohatms, 

In silent whisperinge purer thoughts impart, 

And turn from ill a fmil and feeble heart ; 

Lead through the paths th^ virtue trod before, 

Till bliss shall join, nor death oan part ns more." s 

In what vords, we should like to know, did this 
gaajdian gemns inrite bis papil to join in a plan 
sncli as the editor of the Satirist would hardly 
dare to propose to the editor of the Agef 

We do not accose Pope of bringing an accusation to 
which he knew to be false. We hare not the 
smallest doubt that he believed it to be true ; and 
the evidence on which he believed it he found 
in his own bad heart. His own life was one long 
series of tricks, as mean and as malicions as that of le 
which he suspected Addison and Tickell. He was 
all stiletto and mask. To injure, to insult, and to 
save himself from the consequences of injury and 
insult by lying and eqnivocadng, was the habit of 
his life. He published a lampoon on the Duke of so 
Cbandos; he was taxed with it; and he lied and 
equivocated. He published a lampoon on Ataoa 
Hill; he was taxed with it; and he lied and 
equivocated. He published a still fouler lampoon 
on Lady Mary Wortley Montague; he was taxed m 
with it; and he lied with more than usual effront- 
ery and vehemence. He puffed himself and 
abused his enemies under feigned names. He 
robbed himself of his own letters, and then raised 
the hoe and cry after them. Besides his frauds of ao 
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malignit;, of tear, of interest, and of vanitj, there 
were frauds which he seems to have comniitted 
from love of fraud alone. He had a habit of 
stratagem, a pleasure iu outwitting all who came 

t near hha. Whatever his object might be, the 
indirect road to it was that which he preferred. 
For Bolingbroke, Pope undoubtedly felt as much 
love and veneration as it was in his nature to feel 
for any human being. Yet Pope was scarcely dead 

10 when it was discovered that, from no motive except 
the mere love of artifice, he had been guilty of an 
act of groas perfidy to Bolingbroke. 

Nothing waa more natural than that such a man 
as this should attribute to others that which he 

It felt within himself. A plain, probable, coherent 
explanation is frankly given to him. He is certain 
that it is all a romance. A line of conduct 
Bcrupnlously fair, and even friendly, ia pursued 
towards him. He ia convinced that it ia merely a 

» cover for a vile intrigue by which he ia to be dis- 
graced and ruined. It is vain to ask him for 
proofs. He has none, and wants none, except 
thoee which he carries in his own bosom. 
Whether Pope's malignity at length provoked 

» Addison to retaliate for the first and last time, 
cannot now be known with certainty. We have 
only Pope's story, which runs thus. A pamphlet 
appeared containing some reflections which stang 
Pope to the quick. What those reflections were, 

» and whether they were reflections of which he had 
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a right to complain, we hare nov do means ot 
deciding. The Earl of Warwick, a foolish and 
viciooB lad, who regarded Addison with the feel- 
ings with which such lads genwally regard their 
beet friends, told Pope, triily or falsely, that this » 
pamphlet had been written by Addison's direction. 
When we consider what a tendency stories have to 
grow, in passing even from one honest man to 
another honest man, and when we considra that to 
the name of honest man neither Pope nor the Ewl lo 
of Warwick had a claim, we are not disposed to 
attach much importance to this anecdote. 

It is certain, however, that Pope was forions. 
He had abeady sketched the character of Atticns 
in prose. lu his anger he turned this prose into a 
the brilliant and energetic lines which everybody 
knows by heu^, <a onght to know by heart, and 
sent them to Addison. One charge which Pope 
has enforced with great skill is probably not wiUi- 
ont foundation. Addison was, we are inclined to lo 
believe, too fond of presiding ovot a circle of 
humble friends. Of the other imputations which 
theee famous lines are intended to convey, scarcely 
one has ever been proved to be jnst, and some are 
certainly false. That Addison was not in the m 
habit of "damning with faint praise" appears 
from innumerable jrassages in his writings, and 
from none more than from those in which he 
mentions Pope. And it is not merely nnjost, but 
ridiculous, to describe a man who made the fortune r- 
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of almost every one of his intimate friendB, «a *'ao 
obliging that he ne'er obliged." 

That Addison felt the sting of Pope's satire 
keenly, we cimnot doubt. That he was oonscione 

G of one of the weaknesses with which he was re- 
proached is highly probable. But his heart, we 
firmly believe, acquitted him of the graveet part of 
the aocasation. He acted like himself. Ah a 
satirist he was, at his own weapons, more than 

10 Pope's match, and he would have been at no loss 
for topics. A distorted and diseased body, 
tenanted by a yet more distorted and diseased 
mind; spite and envy thinly disguised by senti- 
ments as benevolent and noble as those which Sir 

IB Peter Teazle admired in Mr. Joseph Surface; a 
feeble, sickly licentiousneeB ; an odious love of 
filthy and noisome images; these were things 
which a genioB less powerfnl than that to which 
we owe the Spectator could easily have held np to 

90 the mirth and hatred of mankind. Addison had, 
moreover, at his command, other means of venge- 
ance which a bad man would not have scrupled 
to nse. He was powerful in the state. Pope was 
a Catholic; and, in those times, a minister would 

w have found it easy to harass the most innocent 
Catholic by innumerable petty vexations. Pope, 
near twenty years later, said that "through the 
lenity of the government alone he could live with 
comfort." "Consider, "he exclaimed, "the injury 

«o that a man of high rank and credit may do to a 
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private person, under penal lavs and many other 
disadvantages. " It is pleasing to reflect that the 
only revenge vhich Addison took was to insert in 
the Freeholder a warm encomium on the tranals- 
tion of the Iliad, and to exhort all lovers of learn- s 
ing to put down their names as aubacribers. 
There could be no doubt, he said, from the speci- 
mens akeady published, that the masterly hand of 
Pope would do as much for Homer as Dryden had 
done tor Virgil. From that time to the end of his lo 
life, he always treated Pope, by Pope's own 
acknowledgment, with justice. Friendship was, 
of course, at an end. 

One reason which induced the Earl of Warwick 
to play the ignominious part of talebearer on this is 
occasion, may have been his dislike ot the mar- 
riage which was about to take place between his 
mother and Addison. The Countess Dowager, a 
daughter of the old and honorable family of the 
MiddletODs of Chirk, a family which, in any bo 
country but oars, would be called noble, resided at 
Holland House. Addison had, during some years, 
occupied at Chelsea a small dwelling, once the 
abode of Nell Gwynn. Chelsea is now a district of 
London, and Holland House may be called a town a> 
residence. But, in the days of Anne and George 
the First, milkmaids and sportsmen wandered 
between green hedges, and over fields bright with 
daisies, from Keusington almost to the shore of the 
Thames. Addison and Lady Warwick were conn- an 
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try neighboTB, and became intimate &iendB. The 
great wit and scholar tried to allure the young 
lord from the fashionable amnsements of beating 
watchmen, breaking windows, and rolling women 

s in hogBheads down Holborn Hill, to the stndy of 
letters and the practice of virtue. These well- 
meant exertions did little good, howev^, either to 
the disciple or to the master. Lord Warwick 
grew up a rake; and Addison fell in love. The 

10 mature beauty of the countess has been celebrated 
by poets in language which, after a very large 
aHowance has been made for flattery, would lead us 
to believe that she was a fine woman ; and her rank 
doubtless heightened her attractions. The comi;- 

15 ship was long. The hopee of the lover appear to 
have risen and fallen with the fortunes of his 
party. His attachmeut was at length matter of 
such notoriety that, when he visited Ireland for the 
last time, Rowe addressed some consolatory verses 

so to the Chloe of Holland House. It strikes us as a 
little strange that, in theee versee, Addison should 
be called Lycidas, a name of singularly evil omen 
for a swain just about to cross St. George's 
Channel. 

ss At length Chloe capitulated. Addison was 
indeed able to treat with her on equal terms. He 
had reason to expect preferment even higher than 
that which he had attained. He had inherited 
the fortune of a brother who died Governor of 

80 Madras. He had purchased an estate in Warwick- 
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■hire, and had been welcomed to hie domain in 
very tolerable verge bj one of the noigbborlDg 
eqnireB, the poetical fox-hunter, William Somer- 
TiUe. In August, 1716, the newspapers announced 
that Joseph Addison, Esquire, famona for many s 
excellent works, both in rerse and prcee, had 
espoused the Countess Dowager of Warwick. 

He now fixed bis abode at Holland House, a 
bouse which can boast of a greater number of 
inmates distinguished in political and literary bis- lo 
tory than any other private dwelling in England. 
His portrait etill hangs there. The features are 
pleasing; the complexion is remarkably fair; bnt 
in the expression we trace rather the gentleness of 
hb disposition than the force and keenness of bis u 
intellect. 

Kot long after bis marriage he reached the 
height of civil greatness. The Whig Government 
had, during some time, been torn by internal dis- 
sensions. Lord Towusbend led one section of the to 
Cabinet, Lord Sunderland the other. At length, 
in the spring of 1717, Sunderland triumphed. 
Towusbend retired from office, and was accom- 
panied by Walpole and Cowper. Sunderland pro- 
ceeded to reconstruct the Ministry; and Addison as 
was appointed Secretary of State. It is certain that 
the Seals were pressed upon him, and were at first 
declined by him. Men equally versed in official 
business might easily have been found; and bis 
colleagues knew that they could not expect assist- >o 
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ance from him in debate. He owed hia elerfttion 
to his popularity, to Mb etainleeB probity, and to 
his literary fame. 

Bat scarcely had Addison entered the Cabinet 

B when his health began to fail. From one serious 
attack he recorered in the autumn; and his 
recovery was celebrated in Latin Teraee, worthy ot 
his own pen, by Vincent Bourne, who waa then at 
Trinity College, Cambridge. A relapse soon took 

10 place; and, in the following spring, Addison was 
prevented by a severe asthma from discharging the 
duties of his post. He resigned it, and was suc- 
ceeded by his friend Craggs, a young man whose 
natural parts, though little improved by cultiva- 

lE tion, were quick and shoitj, whose graceful person 
and winning manners bod mode him generally 
acceptable in society, and who, if he had lived, 
would probably have been the moet formidable of 
all the riv^ of Walpole. 

» As yet there was no Joseph Hume. The minis- 
ters, therefore, were able to bestow on Addison a 
retiring pension of fifteen hundred pounds a year. 
Id what form this pension was given we are not 
told by the biographers, and have not time to 

s inquire. But it is certain that Addison did not 
vacate bis seat in the House of Commons. 

Best of mind and body seemed to have reSstab- 
liahed hie health; and he thanked God, with 
cheerful piety, tar having set him free both from 

» bis office and from his asthma. Many years 
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geemed to be before him, and he meditated many 
works, a tragedy on the death of Socratee, a trans- 
lation of the PsalmB, a treatise on the evidences of 
Christianity. Of this last performance, a part, 
which we conid well spare, has come down to ns. e 

Bnt the fatal complaint soon returned, and 
gradually prevailed i^ainst all the resources of 
medicine. It is melancholy to think that the last 
months of such a life should have been overclouded 
both by domestic and by political vexations. A lo 
tradition which began early, which has been gener- 
ally received, and to which we have nothing to 
oppose, has represented his wife as an arrogant 
and imperious woman. It is said that, till his 
health failed him, he w& glad to escape from the u 
Countess Dowager and her magnificent dining- 
room, blazing with the gUded devices of the house 
of Rich, to some tavern where he could enjoy a 
laugh, a talk about Virgil and Boileau, and a 
bottle of Clare." with the friends of his happier ta 
days. All those friends, however, were not left to 
him. 8ir Bichard Steele had been gradually 
estranged by various cansee. He considered him- 
self as one who, in evil times, had braved martyr- 
d(Hn for his political principles, and demanded, « 
when the Whig party was triumphant, a large 
compensation for what he had suffered when it was 
militant. The Whig leaders took a v^y different 
view of his claims. They thonght that be had, by 
his own petulance and folly, brought them as well w 
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SB himself into trouble, and tliongh the; did not 
abeolatel; neglect him, doled ont tavon to him 
with a sparing hand. It was natural that he 
sboold be angry with them, and especially angry 

B with Addison. But what aboTC all seems to have 
diatnrbed Sir Richard, was the elevation of Tickell, 
who, at thirty, was made by Addison Undeiseore- 
tary of State ; while the editor of the Toiler and 
^ectator, the author of the Crisis, the member 

10 for Stockbridge who had been persecuted for firm 
adherence to the house of Hanover, was, at near 
fifty, forced, after many solicitations and com- 
plaints, to content himself with a share in the pat- 
ent of Drury Lane Theatre. Steele himself says, in 

IB his celebrated letter to Oongreve, that Addison, by 
his preference of Tickell, "incurred the warmest 
resentment of other gentlemen;" and everything 
seems to indicate that, of those resentful gentle- 
men, Steele was himself one. 

so While poor Sir Richard was bri/bding over what 
he considered as Addison's unkindness, a new 
cause of quarrel arose. The Whig party, already 
divided against itself, was rent by a new schism. 
The celebrated bill for limiting the number of peers 

SB had been brought in. The proud Duke of Somer- 
set, first in rank of fdl the nobles whose origin 
permitted them to sit in Parliament, was the 
ostensible author of the measure. But it was sup- 
ported, and, in truth, devised by the Prime 

80 Minister. 
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We are satisfied that the bill was most perni- 
cious ; and we fear that the motlTee which induced 
Sunderland to frame it were not honorable to 
him. But we cannot deny that it was supported by 
many of the beat and wisest men of that age. s 
Nor waa this strange. The royal prerogative 
bad, within the memory of the generation then 
in the vigor of life, been so grossly abnsed, 
that it was still regarded with a jealousy which, 
when the peculiar sitnation of the House of lo 
Bmnswick la considered, may perhaps be called 
immoderate. The particular prerogative of creat- 
ing peers had, in the opinion of the Whigs, been 
grossly abused by Queen Anne's last Ministry; and 
even the Tories admitted that her majesty in u 
swamping, as it has since been called, the Upper 
House, bad done what only an extreme case could 
justify. The theory of the English constitution, 
according to many high auth(n-ities, was that three 
independent powers, the sovereign, the nobility, so 
and the commons, ought constantly to act as checks 
on each cither. If this theory were sound, it 
seemed to follow that to put one of these powers 
under the absolnte control of the other two waa 
absurd. But if the number of peo^ were on- st 
limited, it could not well be denied that the Upper 
House was under the absolute control of the Crown 
and the Commons, and was indebted only to their 
moderation for any power which it might be 
suffered to retain. so 
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Steele took part witb the Oppoeition, Addison 
with the miniBterB. Steele, io a paper called the 
Plebeian, vehemently attacked the bill. Sunder- 
land called for help on Addison, and Addison 

e obeyed the call. In a paper called the Old Whiff, 
he answered, and indeed refuted Steele's argn- 
menta. It seems to ns that the premiBea of both 
the controversialiBts were nnaound, that, on those 
premises, Addison reasoned well and Steele ill, and 

10 that conseqneDtly Addison brought ont a false 
conclusion, while Steele blnndered upon the truth. 
In style, in wit, and in politeness, Addison main- 
tained his auperiority, though the Oid Whig is by 
no means one of hia happleet performances. 

IE At first, both the anonymous opponents observed 
the laws of propriety. But at length Steele so far 
forgot himself as to throw an odious imputation on 
the morals of the chiefs of the administration. 
Addison replied with severity, but, in our opinion, 

« with less severity than was due to so grave an 
oSence against morality and decorum ; nor did he, 
in his just anger, forget for a moment the laws of 
good taste and good breeding. One calnmny which 
haB been often repeated, and never yet contradicted, 

SB it is our duty to expose. It is asserted in the 
BiograpMa Britannica, that Addison designated 
Steele as "little Dicky." This assertion was 
repeated by Johnson, who had never seen the Old 
Wliig, and was therefore excusable. It has also 

80 been repeated by Misa Aikin, who has seen the Old 
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Whig, and for whom therefore thwe is leas exctue. 
Now, it ia true that the words "little Dicky" occur 
in the Old Whig, aod that Steele's name was 
Richard. It is eqnallj trne that the words "little 
Isaac" occur in the Duenna, and that Newton's s 
name was Isaac. But we confidentlj affirm that 
- Addison's little Dicky had no more to do with 
Steele, than Sheridan's little Isaac with Newton 
If we apply the words "little Dicky" to Steele, we 
deprive a rery lively and ingenious passage, not lo 
only of all its wit, but of all its meaning. Little 
Dicky was the nickname of Henry Norris, an 
actor of remarkably small stature, but of great 
humor, who played the usurer Gomez, then a moat 
popular part, in Dryden'a Spanish Friar, 15 

The merited reproof which Steele had received, 
though softened by some kind and courteous 
expreseions, galled him bitterly. He replied with 
little force and great acrimony ; but no rejoinder 
appeared. Addison waa fast hastening to his n 
grave ; and had, we may well auppoae, little die- 
position to prosecute a quarrel with an old friend. 
His complaint had terminated in dropsy. He 
bore up long and manfully. But at length he 
abandoned all hope, dismissed his physicians, and » 
calmly prepared himself to die. 

His works he intrusted to the care of Tickell, 
and dedicated them a very few days before his 
death to Oraggs, in a letter written with the sweet 
and graceful eloquence of a Saturday's Speetaior. m> 
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In thia, his last composition, he alluded to his 
approaching end in vatda bo manly, ao cheerful, 
and so tender, that it is difficult to read them 
withont tears. At the same time he earnestly 

b recommended the interests of Tickell to the care 
of Craggs. 

Within a few hours of the time at which this 
dedication was written, Addison sent to beg O&j, 
who was then living by bis wits about town, to 

10 come to Holland House. Gay went, and was 
received with great kindness. To his amazement 
his forgirenesB was implored by the dying man. 
Poor Gay, the most good-natnred and simple of 
mankind, could not imagine what he had to for- 

10 gire. There was, however, some wrong, the 
remembrance of which weighed on Addison's 
mind, and which he declared himself anxious to 
repair. He was in a state of extreme exhaustion; 
and the parting was doubtlees a friendly one on 

so both aides. Gay supposed that some plan to 
serve bitn had been in agitation at Court, and had 
been frustrated by Addison's influence. Nor is 
this improbable. Gay had paid aaaidnouB court 
to the royal family. But in the Queen's days he 

IS had been the eulogist of Boliugbroke, and was still 
connected with many Tories. It is not strange 
that Addison, whUe heated by conflict, should 
have thought himself justified in obstructing the 
preferment of one whom he might regard as a 

so political enemy. Neither is it strange that, when 
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reviewing his whole life, and earneetly Bcmtinizing 
all his motivee, he Bhonld think that he had acted 
an nnkind and angeneroaa part, in osing his 
power against a distresaed man of letters, who was 
as hannleas and as helpless as a child. b 

One inference may be drawn from this anecdote. 
It appears that Addison, on his death-bed, called 
himself to a strict accoant, and was not at ease till 
he had asked pardon for an injury which it was 
not even saspected that he had committed, for an lo 
injury which would hare caused disquiet only to a 
very tender conscience. Is it not then reasonable 
to infer that, it he had really been guilty of form- 
ing a baae conspiracy against the fame and fortunes 
of a riTal, he would have expressed some remorse w 
for BO scions a crime? But it is nnneceesary to 
multiply arguments and evidence tor the defence, 
vhen there is neither argument nor evidence for 
the accusation. 

The last moments of Addison were perfectly w 
serene. His interview with his aon-in-law is uni- 
versally known. "See," he said, "how a Chris- 
tian can die." The piety of Addison was, in 
truth, of a singularly cheerful character. The 
feeling which predominates in all his devotional ac 
writings ia gratitude. Ood was to him the allwise 
and allpowerful friend who had watched over his 
cradle with more than maternal tendemeas; who 
had listened to his cries before they could form 
themselves in prayer ; who had preserved hia youth » 
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from the snares of vice; who had made his cap 
run over .with worldly bleesinga ; who had doubled 
the value of those blessings bj bestowing a tbank- 
fnl heart to enjoy them, and dear friends to 

6 partake them; who had rebuked the waves of 
the Lignrian gnlf, bad -purified the antumnal air 
of the Campagna, and had restrained the ava- 
lanches of Mont Cenis. Of the Psalms, his 
favorite was that which represents the Raler of all 

10 things under the endearing Image of a shepherd, 

whose crook guides the flock safe, through gloomy 

^ taii desolate glens, to meadows well watered and 

rich with herbage. On that goodne^ to which he 

ascribed all the happiness of bis life, be relied in 

IB the hour of death with the love that castetb out 
fear. He died on the seventeenth of Jnne, 1719. 
He bad just entered on bis forty-eighth year. 

His body lay in state in the Jerusalem Chamber, 
and waa borne thence to the Abbey at dead of 

so night. The choir sang a funeral hymn. Bishop 
Atterbury, one of those Tories who had loved and 
honored the most accomplished of the Wbige, met 
the corpse, and led the procession by torchlight, 
round the shrine of Saint Edward and the graves 

ai of the Plantagenets, to the Chapel of Henry the 
Seventh. On the north side of that chapel, in the 
vault of the house of Albemarle, the coffin of 
Addison lies next to the coflln of Montague. Yet 
a few months, and the same mourners passed again 

n along the same aisle. The same sad anthem was 
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again chanted. The same Taolt was again opened; 
and the coffin of Gragge vras placed close to the 
coffin of Addison. 

Many tribntee were paid to the memory of Addi- 
son ; bot one alone is now remembered. Tickell b 
bewailed his friend in an elegy which wonld do 
honor to the greatest name in onr literatnre, and 
which tinitee the energy and magnificence of Dry- 
den to the tendemees and parity of Cowper. Tlds 
fine poem was prefixed to a superb edition of Addi- lo 
son's works, which was pablished In 1731, by 
subscription. The names of the subecriben , 
proved hov widely his fame bad been spread. 
That his countrymen should be eag^ to possees his 
writings, even in a costly form, is not wonderful, u 
But it is wonderful that, though English literature 
was then little studied on the continent, Spanish 
grandees, Italian prelates, marshals of France, 
should be found in the list. Among the most 
remarkable names are those of the Queen of n 
Sweden, of Prince Eugene, of the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, of the Dukes of Parma, Modena, and 
Ouastalla, of the Dt^e of Genoa, of the Regent 
Orleans, and of Cardinal Dubois. We ought to 
add that this edition, though eminently beautiful, » 
is in some important points defective ; nor, indeed, 
do we yet possess a complete collection of Addi- 
son's writings. 

It is strange that neither his opulent and noble 
widow, nor any of his powerful and attached so 
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friende, shonld hare thought of placing even a 
simple tablet, ioBmbed with his name, on the walls 
of the Abbey. It was not till three generatiooB 
had langhed and wept over hiB pages, that the 
e omission was supplied by the public Teneration. 
At length, in our own time, his image, skilfully 
graTen, appeared in Poet's Corner. It represents 
him, as we can conceive him, clad in his dreasing- 
gown, and freed from hie wig, stepping from his 
M parlor at Chelsea into his trim little garden, with 
the account of the Everlasting Club, or the Lotos 
of Hilpa and Shalum, just finished for the next 
day's Spectator, in hia hand. Such a mark of 
national respect was due to the unsullied states- 
is man, to the accomplished scholar, to the master 
of pure English eloquence, to the consummate 
painter of life and manners. It was due, above all, 
to the great satirist, who alone knew how to use 
ridicule without abusing it, who, without inflicting 
10 a wound, effected a great social reform, and who 
reconciled wit and virtue, after a long and disas- 
trous separation, during which wit had been led 
astray by profligacy, and virtue by fanaticism. 
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AlllUHigb Uieu TiotM an ollleBl, thsr Include faw qMstlDiu In ngaid 
taUauulk^'igtnictareknditTle. It la daemadtbal the Intiodiictloa 
affOrda a innclaDt atirtia^polDt for atndlaa Id Uiat dlracUon^ Sipl^ 
oatlan* at n«mM, nc. mnac b* aaofbt Id tlia Okmair. 

MILTON 

Thla is the flrat of & long aeries of eassjs whicli Uoean- 
U; contribnted to the BdlrAaTgh BitioB. It appeared In 
AagDst, isas, immediately establishing his fame. In the 
preface to his colleeted esiays he said of it that it "con- 
tained scarcely a paragraph such aa his matured judgment 
approved," and that even after revision It remained " over- 
loaded with gandy and angracefat ornament." The revi- 
sion did not involve any remodeling, but only the removal 
of someblemishescBUBcd by haste. A few of these changea 
will be noted below. In aptte of Macaalay'a depreciation, 
sincere and warranted, the essay remains a wondcrfnl 
achievement for a man of twenty-four years. The critical 
tone is youthful, but in frrasp of history and in anthorita- 
tlve Judgment on historical matters there Is no sign of 
JuvenOlty. 

There are biographies of Hilton in the English Men of 
Letters series (by Mark Pattlson), In Great Writers <by 
Blchard Qamett), In Classical Writers (by Stopford A. 
Brooke) , and there Is the great sli-volame Life by Masson. 
Of Milton's works, Massou's editions, large and small, ar« 
the best. The Qtobe edition la the most eonvenlent. 

Page 46: TUIt. Joannii, etc. All the artiolea In the £Ufn- 
burgh JUiHeiD were, and still are, unsigned reviews of hooka, 
printed speeches, etc., and have prefixed to them the name 
of the IxMk reviewed. The magazine, thongh now nearly 
one hundred years old, has not changed its form in any 
respect ; the very title-page remains word for word as in 
«1 
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the flrat number, except that It now bears the Imprint of 
London instead of Edinbargh. The Bo-called reviews, how- 
eTer,are often mnoh more than reviews. Maeaulay in partic- 
nhur would not confine himself within snoh narrow limits, 
but made the publication of a book a pretext for writlagr 
a finished essay on the theme nnggv*teA \ij It. Note In this 
«BMj the point at which he leaves the book he U review- 
in; and launches into his general theme. When the entire 
essaj has been read and outlined, it will be Interesting- to 
discuss the question how tar Mr. J. Cotter Horison la Jus- 
tified In claSBifrinr it with the hlitorical nther than with 
the critical esaays. See Introdnctlon, 6. 

46 1 9. Jfr. iS'JUiuwr, MtrcliaM. Hacanlaj errs In follow- 
ing the conjectures of Hr. Lemon and others. Cyrlaok 
Skinner, to whom Milton Indited two aonueta, was proba- 
bly not a meTchaut. The Latin Treatise was copied out by 
one Daniel Skinner, an amannensls of Milton's, was sent to 
BIzcTlr, the Amsterdam printer, hut, not being published 
tor political reasons, was probably returned to Daniel Skin- 
ner's father, who was a merchant. See Maason's Lift of 
Milton, vol, vi.,p. m, arXney. Brit ivl. 828. 

4fl: SO. The book Uttlf. Could we not almost determine 
the date of Macanlay's essay from the internal evidenoe of 
this paragraph? 

40: 3S. Foli*h and brig/ilm . . gloa and briRinn^v. One 
example of "overloading with gaudy ornament." Find 

4T : 3. Qufntflfon ilor*. See Milton's Sonnet XI. Then 
•re other quotation* from Milton's sonnets In this essay. 

47: S. Wt may apply. The sentenc* was orlgtoally 
written: "WhatDenham with great felicity says of Cowley, 
may he applied to him." Why did Ua«»alay, in revising, 
Invert It) 

47: 9. Tlugati. 

Horace's wit and Virgil's state 

He did not steal, but emulate. 

And when he would like tbem appear. 

Their garb, but not their clothes, did wear. 

—From D^NHlM's Eltgy on CottUy, 
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47: 19- Stmt of Oit, W»a U wall to mftka ft new para- 
graph b«ret 

4T : SB. OtMraotfon. Some editors have cbaDged this t» 
obMrvofux, but Macanlay wrote oAwrwiKon and it must ttaad. 
It is certainly a matter for BorprUe that he was either 
ignorant of, or careless about, the distinction between 
these forms that has held prett; well ever since Shaks- 
pere's time. See CtMwry IXxt., " obserrance," tyn. The 
Tery translation which he was reTlewIng has always, In 
this oonoectioD, either tUdtraHan or (AunctMt. 

49: 10. ifli ddnurtari. It Is not Maeanlay't way to 
•pealc thns in general terms withont having something 
Tery speclflo In mind. And the speclflo Instances are 
lunally given. A little search will show that one Is given 
here. With this cine it may he worth while to try to Snd 
Just where It has been intimated that Milton only " in- 
herited what his predecessors created." 

49: 28, Paradoxieal . . aj^piar, Bhow that the phrase 
is pleonastic. 

SO: 3. • An age Um late. Faradtt Lott, iz. M, The same 
doDbt bad been expressed in a tract, " Reason of Church 
Government," written more than twenty years before Far- 
adif Loit. 

BO: 12. Ai civtiitation aivanea. In mature life, Macau- 
lay was inclined to discoant«nanee such philosophical 
specolation as totally worthless. Is the theory here ad- 
vanced in regard to poetry tanablel Is there not a fallacy 
in the premise that "the earliest pOets are generally the 
best "t Assuming that there were lesser poets before the 
best, what la lilcely to have become of their workt Read 
Johnson's Battela*, chapter x., and see how much of this is 
original with Macaulay, how much is opposed to Johnson, 
and how much is in agreement with him. 

BS: 21. irUib4 . . Aurora. Here again Macaulay has 
in mind specific passages in English poetry. Can you find 
themi 

B4: 0. Chltdm. "Be had a favorite theory, on which 
he often insisted, that children were the only true poets, 
and this because of the vividness of their impressions, ■ . 
OS It the foroe of the Impression were everything, and It* 
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ohftrkcter Dothinf[. By this rale, wax-work should b« finer 
art than the beat sculpture In stone. "—J. ConsB Moribok. 

BO: 18. Ortat ki3<nU. A sly thrast at Wordsworth. 
Consider the respective i,goa of the two men aod draw 
jonr coDclasion as to one trait of Macanlay's character. 

BO: 19. Jfopott. IntrodactioQ, 18. 

B8: 1. About Mm. Maeanlaj boasted that if aU the 
copies of FaraOlta Lott were destroyed, he could reproduce 
most of the poem from memory. A oomparison of the 
lines here quoted with theorigiaal (Iv. G61} will show what 
accuracy mi|fht have been expected ia the reproduction. 
The lines, as Uacanlay first printed them, were even more 
Inaccurate. 

08: ST. Put Oidr tUkUt. Readers familiar with the 
Bible will note In these essays a surprising'ly larye number 
of Biblical echoe*. 

SO; 30. BuTial-plaett qf t)a memory. One of the most 
strlklnfT sod beautiful figures in these essays. A late 
writer on style, Mr. Walter Raleigh, has made. It more 
rlvld perhaps, but not more beautiful, when he writes: 
" The mind of man Is peopled like some silent city, with 
a sleepluB- compauy of rernhjlscences, associations, impres- 
sions, attitudes, emotions, to be awakened Into fierce 
activity at the touch of words." 

flO: 9. ThemuerabltfailuTt. Does this last Sentence add 
to the beauty of the paragrapht To the force of the argu- 
ment? Which is the more probable — that the instanee 
grew out of the argument, or the argomeut out of the in- 
stance! Dryden, by the nay, is said to have had Milton's 
" somewhat contemptuous consent " to try to " tag his 

62: 3. Mr. JVeisbery. A good example of Hacaulay's 
love of specific details. Moat writers would have omitted 
the name of the inventor. It Is also one of the "Journal- 
istic" ear-marks. Mr. Newbery may have been well 
known to the British public in 1S36, — it mig'ht not be easy, 
even if it were worth while, to find out anything about him 
now. The cnrlons reader will find several Newberya in 
the Diet, of Nat. Biog., and one of them wrote story-boolu 
for children, but he died in 1T67, and the curious reader is 
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not oectalal]' wiser. In like manner, In Macnnlaj's essay 
on Robert Montgomery, there are allasions to "BomBDls's 
fleecy hosiery, Packwood's razor straps, and Rowland's 
Kaljdor." 

04: 8. Sad Shetra'i poet. Later In life, Macanlay 
changed his mind about Enrlpides, liking him then better 
than Sophocles. 

66: 18. Soffiitf achtmney-tmeper. This flgnre had been 
Dsed by Macaulay In his essay on Petrarch, published the 
year before, In KitiglU'i Quarttrly Hagajdnt. Comparing Pe- 
trarch's worst poems with his best, hesays: " They differ 
from them as a May-day procession of cblnmey-sweepers 
differs from the Field of Cloth of Gold. They have the 
gaudinesB but not the wealth." It la interesting to note 
that there is an allnslDn to the Field of Cloth of Gold also In 
the present essay, 

60; 10. Doriiitu dilicary. The Doric dialect was consid- 
ered less pure and elegant than the Attic, and " Doric dia- 
lect" Is to-day almost equivalent to "slany." However, 
Ur. Stedman, thinking of Theocritus, calls the Tenny- 
sonlan Idyllic ettscta Dorian {7icU>riati Pot f, p. 23T). And 
the Doric order of architecture combined "great solidity 
with extreme delicacy and artistic taste." 

6«: 11. Ball of StPtUr-t. Infrno, iix.i. hi. UteraUy, 
the pine-cone of St. Peter's, "This pine-cone, of bronze, 
was set originally npon the summit of the Mausoleum of 
Hadrian, . , . It was, in the sixth century , taken down 
and carried oft to adorn a toontaln . , . in front of the 
oldbasillcaof Saint Peter."— C.E.Nobton: TroBtlan&BUidy 
in Italy. The cone Is now In the gardens of the Vatioan. It 
is eleven feet high — which would make the giant 

6B: IS. IdT. Cary'i trantlaliim. We have many transla- 
tions now, notably Longfellow's, but Mr. Gary's (1805-14) 
has held its own remarkably well. 

It: 10. Fa-faui-fMm. For example, Tasso's Jtrv»aU)ii 
DOivered.iv.i^; Klopstock's JlftMioJ, 11. 

79; 10. Uodtm beggan for famt. This time the thrust 
la at Byron. Compare the allusion to the " sneer of 
Harold," on p. S3. 
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SO: 16. A ttaUtfiXM andalmier. Milton w»a, we admits 
* statesman, and Dante was a lover, but we are relnctanft 
to ftdmit much more. 

80: 28. Stvb of a blttman. A BOmewhftt val^r com- 
parison. Macanlay seema to have liked it— compare the 
IntrodDctton, 7. 

81:12. JfdOur bUndHtu. For the St jle, see ^onuini viil. 
SS, 89. It Is ioterestlng to compare tlie form in which this 
sentiment reappears In the History of ESngland, written fif- 
teen or more years later: " A mightier poet, tried at once 
by pain, dangfer, poverty, obloqny, and blindness, medi- 
tated, andisturbed by the obscene tnmnlt wfaioh retgeA all 
around him, a song bo sublime and so holy that it nonld 
not have misbecome the Ilpa of those ethereal Virtues 
whom he saw, with that Inner eye which no calamity 
eould darken, flinging down on the jasper pavement their 
crowns of qaotation in amaranth and gold." (Chap. ilL) 

82:9. J'uiee<tftummtrfmU*. MaeauUy rarely falls to 
l^ve a curiously utilitarian twist to his finest descriptions 
of nature. Note, too, several sentences below, how his 
love of antithesis pursues taim even into bis appreciation 
of scenery. In the next essay, as be fallows Addison on 
his travels, among the things of note are " verdure under 
the winter solstice," " the smallest independent state in 
Bnrope," bad roads, rich plains, a healthy peasantry, 
simple manners and iustitntions. Clearly the modem 
nature worship had taken no strong hold upon him. Con- 
sider his life-interests and environment. See Introduc- 
tion, 16, 18; and compare Emerson's statement: "The 
brilliant Macaulay, who expresses the tone of the English 
governing classes of the day, explicitly teaches that good 
means good to eat, good to wear, material commodity." 

84; 13. Vhaonitd /tar. The orif^inal reads "strange 
and unwonted fear." Why was " strange " expunged? 

84: 28. Lion. La Fontaine's FaUit, ill. 10; ^isop, 08 
(219). 

87: S. The prewnl year. In 1826 the Catholic Associa- 
tion agitated for emancipation, and Canning succeeded in 
passing through the House a bill for the relief of the Cath- 
olics. For Macanlay's attitude in the matter, if It cannot 
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'be gathered from the pages that follow here, see Tre- 
Telyan's Life, i. 141. What double purpose does this dlffres- 
sion upoD the Revolution of ISSS serveT And what has it 
all to do with MUton! 

87 : 17. Thfir labor . It shonld b« an easy matter to guess 
the source of this qaotatlon. That done, it is scarcely 
worth while to look it op farther. 

88; 4. Topatliaie. The Subtle sarcasm of this mnst 
not be overlooked. The entire paragraph ma; require 
loug and close study before it yields its full meaning. The 
most important thing, of course, is Its general drift and its 
bearing on the larger th^me of the principles behind the 
Ehiglish Bevolution. This should be fairly clear at one 
reading. But this will be much reinforced by a knowledge 
of the historical details used as illustrations. Macaulay 
passes so rapidly, in his analogies and illustrations, from 
one thing to another, from the Bebelllon to the Revolu- 
tion, and from Ireland at the time of the Revolution to the 
Catholic conntries after the restoration of the Bonrbons in 
the present century, that one must have some grasp of 
general history to follow blm. Take note that after the 
downfall of Xapoleon, the Bonrbon kinga were reestab- 
lishing themselves. Withthe terrible lesson of the French 
Bevolution behind them, they changed their phrase of 
" divine right ^' into something milder, as ^^ legitimacy." 
Promising, and even granting, popular constitutions, they 
repeatedly broke their pledges. Ferdinand TV. of Naples 
(Ferdinand I. of the Two Sioities) did thus ; Ferdinand VII. 
of Spain did thns; and out of the despotism of the latter 
grew the revolt of the South American posseaslona. Now, 
these peoples were suSering tor revolting against Catholic 
kings; the Irish, two centuries ago, had sntTered f or adher- 
ing to a Catholic king, and their descendants are snftering 
still. Yet, in the eyes ol a certain class of people, It is all 
one. Macaulay ia really arraigning all who would justify 
abnses, whether the abnaes take the torm of imperial des- 
potism or reltgions persecntion. If the arraignment is a 
little hot-be»ded, we remember that Macaulay was young, 
and that he was writingtor a Whig jaurnal. 

88: 21. Ferdinand, (Ac Caibolu. It is pretty clear that 
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Mkcaulay meuia, not Ferdinand V., who Is commoDly snr* 
turned " The Catholic," bnt Ferdinand VII. " Frederic 
the Protestant " seems to be Angged in chieQy to fill ont 
the antithcEiB, though Frederick Wllllmm III. o( FrassU 
iras also intolerant ot liberal ideas and neglected to set np 
the coDstitntional system ot gOTomment which he had 
promised. 

94; 34. .FuoM . . addrttt. Thl* is precisely tbe 
chargfe sometimes bronght ag«lnst Macanlay. 

90: 16. Uhmtrlttd fatt of Straffori. A< discnssion of 
this and of other events In the time ot Charles I. roav 
be found in Macanlay's essay on Hallam's ConMitHUofui 
SMorv. 

90 : 25. ShovUng far Eint Jetm. There is no intentional 
irreverence here, but there is certainly * breach ot good 
taste. The offence lies not bo mneh in what is said as in 
the way in which it is said. 

102: 28. ^Sna* magjiidectra, JEneas, compelled to slay 
the brftve yonth, I^nsns (Vergil, jBn. i. 830), tries to con- 
sole the dying yonth, saying: "This at least, ill-starred as 
yon are, shall solace the sadness of yonr death : it is great 
.fineas's hand that brings yon low." The aptness ot the 
comparison is evident, and affords a good Illustration ot 
Macaulay's analogic taonlty (Introdnetion, S). 

106: IB. Thin canu Otou dayi. Whatever we may think 
ot this passage as history, which should be above all dis- 
passionate, we cannot withhold our admiratloo tor It as 
literature. Bhetorio it may be, but It is rhetorie toaehed 
and snbllmed by an almost Hebraic tervor. On the other 
hand, the foarth paragraph following has in It a decided 
ring ot Insincerity, so that what Is meant to be eloqaeuoe 
is only cheap grandiloquence, 

108: T. Calmt' JuntOa oat'bnDtefui. The Calves' 

Head Club was instituted in ridicule of Charles I. At its 
dinners a dish of calves' heads represented the king and 
his friends. Oak-branches were worn by Boyalists on the 
birthday ot Charles II. in memory of the time when, after 
the battle ot Worcester, he concealed himself In an oak 
at Boicobel. See Clarendon's BiHom <»f tlw JMttfifon, 
ziii, S4. 
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lOO : 13. Etco it fontt. 
" See here the Btream ot Ung'hter, see the spring," 
Quoth thej, " ol dftD^r and of deadl? palti, 
Here fond desire must by fsir governing' 
Be ruled, our last bridled with wisdom's rein." 
— Tisso: Anuofem i)««»Br«l, IT. 67 (Fairfax's tr<in»laUon.) 

1 lO: 34. Hi va> not a Puritan. Compare Matson's Lift, 
Ti. 840. 

120: S. CaiUd upon (MimueU. BoDDet ZTI. 

121:19. N'itor in aduertum. Apollo's (peech, telllngr how 
he most drive the chariot ot the sun ag-ainst the eastward 
moTement of the nuiTerse : "Agalnat this I must contead; 
nor does the force whleh overcomes all else overcome me, 
but I am borne in an opposite direction to the wheeling 
world." Ovid, Hetam. U. 72. 

laa: it6. BtaaellUm. In the first essaj on William Pitt. 
this becomes "I/utt Bo»viiliana, or disease of admiration." 
Intheessajr on Hastings, It appears as "i%ror Biograp/limi," 

121: 6. Of that vxu Milton, If Milton saffered severe)]' 
at the hands of Dr. Johnson in the eighteenth century, he 
has had no lack ot valiant champions In the nineteenth. 
Conspienons among them, besides Macantay, wereThonfti 
de Quince; and Walter Savage Landor. 

THE UFE AND WRITINGS OF ADDISON 
Of the thirty-six essays contributed by Macaulay to the 
BdinburghBeaiev!, this was the thirty-fourth. It appeared in 
July, 1813, and represents him at the maturity of his powers. 
It cannot quite rank, however, with such essays as those on 
Clive and Hastings, because the author is cot so much at 
home in criticism as in history. Let the reader, in compar- 
ing it with the essay on Milton, note all the evidences he 
can find ot the growth of Macaulay's mind and art It will 
be profitable to read in connection with it the essays upon 
Addison by Johnson (Ltva of the Poeti) and Thackeray 
{Snoliih Humorlilt) Mr. Courthope'B Life of Aidi»on, In 
the English Men of Letters series, ahonld be read, if possi- 
ble, if only to correct some ot the mistokeB or exaggerations 
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of Macaulay'B essay. Perhaps, too, ia order to avoid car- 
rying away from the prolonged study of one man a false 
OBtimate of his importance, it will be well to keep in mind 
the words written by a late critic, Mr. Qosse, in bis HistoTy 
of Eiohtee-nUi Centura UteratUTi: " With some modification, 
what has been said of Addison may be repeated of Steele, 
whose fame has been steadily growing while the ezagrger- 
ated reputation of Addison has been declining," "The 
time has probably gone by when either Addison or Steele 
could be placed at the summit of the literary life of their 
time. Swift and Pope, each in his own way, distinctly sur- 
passed them." 

127: 34. AMeet tdoUUry. This is still another reference 
to what Macaulay elsewhere calls Boswellism, or disease of 
admiration. How near he comes to falling himself a TicUm 
to it in the present essay, the reader must not fail to judge. 

183: 39. HU Imoteledi^e of Qrttk. Note just what is said, 
and do not get tbe idea that Addison knew no Greek. 
Macaulay has a way of maklogr Us sentences seem to Bay 
more than is in their words. 

1S6: 10. Evidence! of ChrittiatU^. Tbe essay is entitled 
"Of the Christian Religion." Qibbon had long before 
brought the same charge of snperflciality against tie essay. 

130: 21. Moved the »enaU to admit. This is either one 
of Macaulay's exaggerations, or else "moved the senate" 
must be understood in a strictly parliamentary sense. 
Wbat Addison wrote (" Of the Christian Religion," L T) is 
this : " Tertulllan . . . tells . . . that the Emperor 
Tiberius, having received an account out of Palestine In 
Syria of the Divine Person who had appeared In that coun- 
try, paid him a particular regard, and threatened to punish 
anyhow should accuse tbe Christiana; nay, that the em- 
peror would have adopted him among the deities whom they 
worshipped, had not the senate refuted to come into his 
proposal." 

1 37 : 12. ConfounOea an aplMrttm. This is very boldly 
borrowed, without acknowledgment, from the account of 
Blackmorelnlohnson'sii^iiu. Macaulay Is not always fair 
t« Johnson. As to the second charge against Blackmore, if 
Macaulay found four false quantities on one page <he seema 
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to refer to tbe pronUDCiatloa ot lAtiD proper names fn ui Eqk- 
liah poem, sod not to Latin verses) he would probably con- 
eider tbat to be a Bufflolent basis for maktng tbe statement. 

188:38. Eimtroit. Again Macaulay seems to be quoting 
from memory, for Addison wrote tumtrgit, following Tergil, 
OtorotetS, 36S. The translaUon of tbe lines is: "Now into 
mid-rankB strides the lofty leader of the Pygmies, of bwIdI 
majesty and venerable port, overtopping all the rest with 
his gigantic bullE, and towering to half an elL" 

142: 18. AfUrhlibea. Tbe figure was suggested by tbe 
subject-matter of a portion of the fourUi fTeorirfc— the Ut- 
ing and care of bees. It is made more appropriate too br 
the familiar legend, told of many poets and partionlarly of 
Pindar, that bees swarmed upon their lips in iulanoy, por- 
tending tbe sweetness of their future songs. 

140: 19. Theaceomplltlitamen. Bee Boswell's Johmon. 

149:33. Jobnton vHSl have a. In bis lite at Addison. It 
is interesting to see how MbobuIb; deligbta la setting his 
opinion against the great Doctor's. In his biographical 
essay npon blm, however, he is geoeroua enough, though, as 
Mr. Morison says, hla "appreciation is inadequate." 

ISO: Ifl. So potm . . <n aeaA languag*- Macaulay, 
in bis various essays, repeats freely his ideas and illustra- 
tions. Turn to his essay on E'redra^lo the Great, and in tbe 
passage begtuning at about the eleventh paragraph, wUl be 
found this same disonssion, together with tbe account of 
Frederic the Qreat's acoomplishmente In French, and an 
allusion to "Newdigat^ aod Seatonian poetry." It is a 
gDodezampleof the working of the psychologic law ot asso- 
ciation. And any one familiar with the essays can turn to 
a doten such examples. 

IBl: S3. Ite eroya. "Do not tbink, however, that I 
mean by this to condemn tbe Latin verses of one of your 
iliustrions scholars which you have sent me. I find them 
excellent, worthy indeed of Vids or Sanuaiaro, though not 
of Horaoe and Vergil." 

Ifi3: 10. Quid numerti. "Why, O Muse, dost tbon bid 
me, a Frank, bom far this side ol the Alps, again to slam- 
mer in Latin verse t " 

IBS: 7. An tvcnt. This untouof France and Spain left 
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the other countTies of Europe at & great dUodvaotftge, aod 
led to the Grand Alliance against Franos and Spain, and 
the long War of the Spanish SuccOBslon (1701-1714). 

1B4: 39. Mtn^ tBonOa- tAan pleatMre. Not, perhaps, until 
Ruakin's Stona of Vtntet (1651-53) was Ootiiio orohitaotnre 
fully appreciated by the English. 

IBS: IT. SOiaoquv. For the famous soliloquy in Ad- 
dison's Tragedv of Cato, see Act V., Sc I. 

IBS; 8. Ton fox-hunttT. Addison's PVcchaldcr, No. S3. 

IBS: 16. Tomb ofMltenut. .^netd VI., 338.— dnx. ^In. 

vn., 10. 

162: T. Be becamt tutor. Prohably incorrect. See Glos- 
sary, SOHBBBBT. 

1 64 : 13. Tlu poitUon of Mr. Oanning. That is, the posi- 
tion of a moderate Tory, favoring the measures and reforms 
advocated by the Whigs. 

1 67 : 13. Famoui limttltudi. Containing the famous line, 
"Rides in the whirlwind and directs the storm." 

169: 3. Ltfe-guardtman. Members of the Ufa Quards 
must be six feet tall. As to Shaw, of. note on Ma, Nbw- 

BBRT, es: a. 

178: IB. Spfctrt Suntimnn. Maoaulay may be thinking 
Of Byron's verse, " The spectre hnnteman of Onasti's line." 
(Dun Juan, iii., lOS). "Ravenna's Immemorial wood," says 
Byron, "Boccaccio's lore and Dryden's lay made haunted 
ground to me," Addison should have known the story from 
Boccaccio's tale. Dryden's versiflcatlon of it, Theodore and 
Honoi-la, was only published in ITOO, while Addison was 
abroad, and it is not likely he had raad It before visiting 
Bavsnna, though he might well have read it before writing 
np his travels. However, Macaulay fails to consider that 
not all memories respond to BUggestiona so readily as hia 
own. Atone place In his louroal, for instance, he tells how 
hevlsited Louis the Fourteenth's bedroom, and— "I thought 
of all St. Simon's anecdotes about that room and bed." 

173: 35. Oreatett Ijfl^e poet. This is extravagant praise. 

177: 4. 27i« CeniorsWp of the Preu. This practically 
ceased in 1679, when the statute for the regulation of 
printing, which was passed Just after the RestoraUou, 
expired. 
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ITS: 13. In Orub ttrttt. Does this mean that Walpole 
tuidPult«aey lived in QnibBtreet) 

1T9: 37. FopiAoHiv . . Hmidity. One ot Macaulay'a 
paradoses. 

181: 4. Ht had. one habit. "He [Macaulay] too fre- 
^quently reaortB to vulgar gaudinesB. For example, there is 
in one place a certain deacription ol an alleged practice of 
Addison's, Swift had aaid of Esther Johnson that 'whether 
from easiness in general, or from ber indifference to persons, 
or from her despair of mending them, or from the same 
practice which she most liked in Mr, Addison, I cannot 
determine; but when she saw any of the company very 
warm in a wrong opinion, she was more Inclined to confirm 
them in it than to oppose them. It prevented noise, she 
said, and saved time.' Let us behold what a picture Macau- 
lay draws on the strength of this passage. 'If bis first 
attempts to set a presuming dunce right were ill-received,' 
Macaulaysays of Addison, ■ he changed his tone, "assented 
with civil leer," and lured the flattered coxcomb deeper and 
deeper into absurdity,' To compare this transformation of 
the simplicity of the original into the grotesque heat and 
overcharged violence of the copy, is to see the homely 
maiden of a country village transformed into the painted 
flaunter of the city."— John Morlbt. Macanlay's quota- 
tion, " assented with civil leer," is from Pope's well-known 

"Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer." 
181: IS. CrttieUmt . . (Holomw, Toller, 163; Spe«(ator, 
668. 

184: 13, Statu. " The character of Steele, with his 
chivalry and bis derelictions, his high Ideal and his brolien 
resolves, has been a favorite one with recent biographers, 
who prefer his rough address to the excessive and meticu- 
lous civility of Addison. It Is permissible to love them 
both, and to see in each the complement of the other. It is 
proved that writers like Macaulay and even Thackeray have 
overcharged the pictnre of Steele's delinquencies, and have 
exaggerated the amount of Addison's patronage of bis 
friend. But nothing can explsin away Steele's carelessness 
in money matters or his inconsistency in questions of moral 
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detail. Ha was ver; quick, v&rm-hearted and impnlsiTe, 
while AddiaoQ had the adTantage of a cold and phlegmatic 
coaatitution. Againat the many eulogists oC the younger 
man we ma; place Leigh Hunt's ueutence: 'I prefer open- 
heacted St«ele with all his faults to Addison with all his 
essays.' "— GossKr HUIotti of E*oh(«nWi Centuru Literature 
(1889). See also Aitken'sLt/eo/Steek, II., SlSandelse where. 

185; 14. Provoked Additon. Landor'a " Imaginary Con- 
rersation between Steele and Addison " will be interesting 
reading in this connection. 

186:10. The real hfttotTi. See Introdactjon, IS. 

lei: 28. By mere oceidcnl. A9 a matter of lact, cricios 
are pretty well agreed that Steele led the way everywhere, 
ttiough in certain respects Addison often outshone him. 
In the words of Mr. Aitkeu, Steele's biogr^)her, "the 
world owes Addison to Steele." 

102: 8. BaXf Qerman jargon. Oarlyle bad for some 
years, like Coleridge before him, been acting as a medium 
between 0«rman philosophy and literatnre and English. 
Of course Macaulay is ridiculing Carlyle's uncouth style. 
Landor, another stickler for pure English, eaid upon the 
appearance of Carlyle's FreAerUk that he was convinced be 
(Lander) wrote two dead languages — Latin and English. 

196; IS. aevinoe iDreoftett. Who Bettesworth 

and De Pompignau were is not Important. Can It be deter- 
mined from the text who "wreaked revenge" upon them I 

2O0; 1. Whltt Uaff. OfBcial badge of the Lord High 
Treasurer. 

aOO: 15. We ealmly r<i><«to. Calmly, perhaps, but not 

impartially. Macaulay's Whig prejudices are very apparent. 

aoi: 3B. Loittittfortmit. It is very probable, however, 

that Addison was still what might be called "independently 

a07: 19. The foOovrlng paver: Nos. 30, S39, 69, 817, 1S9, 
318, G17. 

368 : 18. TTiB ttamp (tKt A Tory measure of 1713 virtu- 
ally aimed at the freedom of the press. 

210: i. Ea»D labUinv. Macaulay's essays are full of 
these easy solutions. They are usually mere guesset, but it 
must be admitted that they are usually sensible ones. 
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211: 11. Prom llie cttu. That is, trom the mercantile 
portion of the city — tba original city of London. 

31S: 80. The Prtneh moctel. This refers to dramas of 
the so-called Classical school, which adhered closely to 
certain conventional rules — the three "nniUes," tor in- 
stance, of time, place and action. The Shaksperean drama 
is coosimcted with far greater freedom. 

21B; 1. BuCaTnoDff. Why is this long paragraph allowed 
to stand as a unit, when it oould easily be subdiTlded t And 
why are some short paragraphs (the Dintb preceding, for 
example) allowed to stand, when they could easily be com- 
bined with the others t 

aiS: 2B. VdlteE. Towardwbomi 

aai: 37. The SMftof 171)6. 1708 wos the date of one of 
Swift's best poems, BaucU and PhiUmon, and of the attack 
upon astrology in the pamphlet against Partridge, the olma- 
nac-moker, which Macaulay has already mentioned. InlTSS, 
the year of his last published writing (long after the death 
of Addison, be it noted) , he was an old man on the Terge of 
insanity. 

222:27. Iliad. Vl., 226. Dlomedes speaks to Glancas ; 
" So let ns shun each other's spears, eTea among the throng; 
Trojans are there in multitudes and famous allies for me to 
slay, whoe'er It be that Ood vouchsafeth me, and my feet 
overtake ; and tor thee are there Achoians in mnltltude, to 
slay whome'er thou oansL" — Lbat's translation. 

282: 17, All itneOt) and mtuk. For Macaulay's portrait 
of Pope, as of Steele, many allowances must be made. 

283; 36. Cannot eertatntu. See Courtbope's 

.^ddlaon, ohspter vli, 

234: 16. Emroeae Une*. The " Epistle to Dr. Arbuth- 
Dot" (ProloEueto the Satires), lines 108-314. 

236: 3S. BoOand Hoiue. Macaulay has celebrated this 
mansion of social fame in one of bis most ambitious periods 
— the concluding paragraph of the essay on Lord Holland, a 
strange compound of artificiality of form and undeniable 
sincerity of feeling. 

237 : IB. Con$aUUarii venti. Not, of conrse, because ha 
was to visit Ireland for the last time, but because he had to 
visit Ireland at all. 
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244 : 11. Uttlc IHcku uxu the nlchnanx. In the article bb 
originally printed in the Edintmrak Bevlflo thla aentence 
BtandB: "Little Dicky was evidently the ntckname of Bome 
comic actor who played the usurer Oomez," etc. Maoaulay, 
having discovered later that his ^esa was entirely right, 
inserted the name of the actor into t^e revised essay. But 
it msv be noticed that, in the face of this positive iDfonno- 
tion, his preceding argument and " cenSdent afBrmatioDi" 
vhlcb be allowed to remain as written, now fall a little Sat. 

247 : 10. Shepherd, wheee crooH. It is a little hard to 
forgive Macsulay for yielding so often to the temptation to 
paraphrase the most beautiful and most exalted passages in 
literature. The echoes from Cnmtu in his essay on Milton 
will be remembered. And in his essay on Boswell's lAfe of 
Johnson be haa ventured thus to lay hands on one of the 
sublimest utterances in Dante — Caociaguida's prophecy of 
Dante's banishment: 

" Thou Shalt have proof how savoreth of salt 
The bread of others, and how hard a road 
The going down and up another's stairs." 

To have such pure poetry as this, which remains poetry 
still in Longfellow's perfect translation, turned into mere 
rhetoric, into " that bread which is the bitterest of all food, 
those st^rs whicharethemost toilsome of all paths," Jars 
cruelly upon the sensibilities of all to whom the original has 
become familiar and sacred. 

248: 34. Wt ought to add. Here the Journalist and re- 
viewer most inopportunely intrudes upon the eulogist. As 
to the eulogj' Itself, the catalogue of dignitaries in the pre- 
ceding seotenoe has no such hnpressiveness for the demo- 
cratic reader as it may have had for English readers of fifty 
years ago. In faot It is a little ridiculous, and throws a 
curious light either on Macaulay's estimate of bis readers, 
or, what is equally probable, upon the limitations of his own 
nature. To see that nature at its best we must turn back 
to the revelation of a worthier feeling in the touching 
description of Addison's dedication of his works to his friend 
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Die genulneaeoi or tbe " E| 
or Pbalmrta" Mn><iiat tbe fi 
Mliolic BenllBy. Bwirfs 



Bnduniin'M. In Arloalo'i Orhinda 



FarlnKi, t. woman of giuC prow- 


brash, le; lit. For tbe B»ton>- 


em, floiUy overcome by Rogero, 




obom sbe m*rrleg. 12S:i«. 


MaeaolWaeway on Leigh Hnnf. 


mnel. Sir Marc lasmbard. AeLvll 


edition o( tbe dramaUeta: also 


•Ddncer who In ISW mmplelsd 


bis HWloiy. CbaptSTB II. and III. 


mucbtaery for maWng sblpi' 


Corporation. lo BogUab polltloi. 


block!. 140 :Se. 


a body of nuu goTopnlnB ■ town 


atton**. A London cofl^e-hooH, 




probably «tabli«hea by an old 


■lament. 202:1. 



Captain General. fMe Uulbo 
Catharine ot Bragama. Tbe 1 



Charter Honae |a cormptlon oi 
CAarfreuM). Originally a Cartbn' 
tiaa moDutery In London; latei 
an endowed boapllol and ecbool 
for bays. Pictured by Tbackf ray 
la Tlte ik>iMoma, aoder tiie nanu 
otQieyFrlan. 130:!D. 



ClDIUt, A Irageily by the French 

drunatut Cometlla. ZUA 
Clarendon, Earl of (Bdward Hyde). 



Cock Lane Ghon. See Boiweir* 

JbAnun. Jnne2t,ms. 136:18. 
Collier, Jeremy. An Ilngllah clergy- 



Dominican order of monka. A. 
religloag i«Uot, and frleod ot Da 
Montfort tbe alder Id the omsade 
agalnat tbe Alblgeoeeg, UW. 



Juan Jeerlngly InvlteH i 
or Ibe gbost de tbe nu 
kUled to auppei. It c 
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lUiabethul ig*. In lltentun. 


bf AdHlioD. 1S2:IS. 


tbe term oommanlr laciiuW tha 


aodalphln, Zul at. Lord Blfb 


nigni o(bath EUubMh aodJunca 


Tnuurer dnrlni Iba eulr put ot 




ADoe'B reign. At * flnancler, 


Irumiw. A (mdom Daich tb»olo«- 




lAlscbolu. Eliworki.ftrcarthe 




futiloD or tbe time (IMO), wen 


or tbe nu on the oontlDent. 






llKobur J Hendou, Anlonlo. 


Orud AlUmce. Tbe nUHince 



raltlifnl SbepbemeM. A peslonl 



Vknatl'iu. The pToHlgaca wUa ot 
Uw Boman empuot, Harcnc 

AmeUiu, 112:1*., 
riwCiTood, Ohulca. An BacUah 

Uw ol Cromwell. Eodledtnob- 
■enrltr loof oTMr tbe BatoratloD. 
11£:II. 
Fracaalo'rliw. The Latin totm at 
Fiaculorlo. An Italian pbrdclao 
of tbe Mtli canlorr, «rbo wcota 
Latin poemi on patbidafflol sab- 

Fnmeca'ca da Blm'liii. Hada 1m- 

(Af.v.l or Daniel IKvInt Onnot)/, 



eaUlo. ee*AcUiTtU.,lI-lT. 1U:U. 



llghed br Cbarle* II. ISOiU. 



Gnardlan. A periodical pnbUahed 
GwTiui. ITell. An EoflUb nclrCM. 



HAmpton Conn. A royal paliKe 

Harlar. Edoivd, An BngUib Torr 
Btataaman and High Clliuchiiuui. 
BeTore 1*90 be had bean a Whig. 
lliM. 

Holland Houe. See ITote on, 

Hough, Jobn. Bishop o( Worcee- 
ler, Siecled pcMldent or Hagda- 

Home, Jeaeph. An BngJIab polltl- 



9 Inner Temple, tbe Middle 
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Twnple, Llocola's Idd, uid Onj"* 



ebofeapen. Pbntiisni and Sow- 
ma wu plATed at Dimy Liiii«, 
ITM.and lu complaU Minn »- 



nundanlnUidBtbccatiUT. Ttm 
■on, In ■ ■Itunla irlth Henry 111.. 
dMMMd BDd nptnnd lilm, and 






NeiT'dlBBte prlie. Am 

ir Engllata tene, foni 
>nl br BU Soger 



tt Heatb. Id Cftmbrldse- 



Machl'nia Oeatlcnlan'tea. {Puppet 
Sliow.) AlJitiapoem b7 AddUoa 

M&lebol'se. (Ihia PUt.i D»nM 

to Prance Jul before ibe War o 
UwSpanlBliSncHulon. Ita-.S. 
Harcet , Hn, Jaae. Sbe pabl)ab«d It 



trtamph over Abtlnun, the Brll 
One. 83 :W. 



Eatl of Halirai (ISSl 
Bm,j OD Addlion, p 
51 Ul. 
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Eacl ot Holland 



leot ToiT. tie "u ImpeiKlied fat 
preacbtDg Bgnlnat tlie WtU; mln- 
talrr. ThB lri«l grew Into B Btxtj 

oyerthrow at Ibe Wbl«i In IJID. 

St. Juan's CoIkc-HoDM. Tlia 

resort or poUtlclSDa. 204:IS. 
Salnu'aliu,Clau(Uaa. TtwL&tlDlnd 



. MIcbelangelD.QBUlBO, & 



Saul. A tm^edy b7 (he ItaUaa F 

Saror, Duke ol. SmViotobA 
DUIT3. 1«0:I. 

Beatonlmn priu. Ad SDaaal pi 
tor Bscred poettr>touoded at Ci 
bridge W the wUI (17«) of Tt 



(onhBlfatj-lo." 1 



k leading Whig 
hslped 10 draw 



up tbe Dwlaration or BIgbU 
which was preaentHl t« WOllnni 
■nd Utuy. He seoured tor Addl- 



Spectator. A paper poblishsd daily 



arles R. Llbra- 



SurTace, Josaph. A hypocrite 



>r Tuigten. A eeaport 



Temple,Ulr William. Ad Encllah 
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GLOSSARY 



AorallnB, wboat prwan (or nia, 

b; ft thuDdenlorm vhloti da- 
strOTed tbalr aDemlts. AddlMm 
■puks of tbe efani Id Ui tmmT 
"Or Ibe CbrUtbu BtUgloa,'' tIL 



inbmsb'. SeeCoHOBBTB. IBT: 
ui«, Su- HeoTj. An BnfflLib lU- 
tt tbe raDstlc." One ot the Flrtii 



TlcUir AmMena U., Dokeot 8»- 
To;. He Hbnndoaed IjOuIb uid 
lolDailtliaAllluiMliiilin. 172:11. 

■W»lI10lB,Hor»« (171T-S7!. Theau- 

Duny memoln and l«tun. l»a:l. 
Witlpole, Sir Robert (lgn-\-!W>. 



blm. Me MBoaulaf *■ Bret eanr en 
tbe Earl of Cbatbam itad ble taaj 
on SorsM Wftlpolt. 5a:ll. 
WUd orxiuaei. Commonly (WU«<1 
" Weeld." Tbe Weald !■ ■ nune 
given to a dlildet comprUlns 



IVlll-B. Awetl-knon 
ree-bouH Id tbe Uc 
and Addl.on. knowi 



•ouibwoatara Bpalo, 
I la uportaUon ol 
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